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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  UNCHANGEABLENESS  OF  GOD. 

DR.  DORNBR’S  ESSAT,  TRANSLATED  BT  DR.  D.  W.  SIMON. 

III.  The  Princtple  op  the  Reconch^iation  op  Vitality 
AND  Immutability. 

§  9.  Introductory  Remarks.  —  Religion  and  science  alike 
call  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  divine  unchangeableness  and 
the  divine  vitality.  Until  the  two  are  seen  to  be  not  only 
reconcilable  with,  but  also  necessary  to,  each  other,  no  mere 
eclecticism,  no  mere  addition  of  antitheses,  will  preserve  us 
from  falling  now  into  the  one  extreme,  then  into  the  other ; 
now  into  mere  immutability,  then  into  mere  vitality;  now 
into  pantheism,  then  into  deism.  What  is  needed  is  a  higher 
principle,  which  by  combining  both  vitality  and  immutability 
shall  enable  us  to  retain  our  hold  on  the  truth  and  eschew 
the  errors  into  which  there  is  constant  danger  of  falling. 

The  notion  is  very  current,  indeed,  that  man  is  necessarily 
doomed  to  inadequate,  or  even  incorrect,  representations  of 
God,  because  in  his  religious  intercourse  with  his  Creator  he 
cannot  but  reduce  him  to  finitude  and  conceive  him  in  the 
likeness  of  man.  Whereas  logical  thought  compels  us  to 
cast  aside  what  is  added  by  pious  emotion,  and  that  which 
remains  is  more  like  the  caput  mortuum  of  an  abstractidea  than 
the  God  of  religion.  But  to  accept  an  essential  contradiction 
between  the  real  God  and  the  God  of  faith,  between  knowledge 
and  the  heart,  would  involve  the  ruin  not  only  of  religion, 
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but  also  of  science ;  for  how  vain  and  restricted  must  the 
efforts  of  science  be,  if  it  stand  in  necessary  antagonism  to 
the  most  essential  — yea,  central — element  of  man’s  spiritual 
organization.  It  is,  accordingly,  one  of  our  fundamental 
moral  duties  to  hold  fast  by  the  belief  in  the  essential  har¬ 
mony  of  intellect  and  heart,  of  man’s  thought  of  God  and 
what  God  veritably  is ;  that  is,  to  regard  apparent  disso¬ 
nances  as  the  fruit  of  sin,  and  eradicable  with  their  root. 
And  what  is  this  but  to  say  that  Christianity  has  in  principle 
redeemed  us  from  these  dissonances  ?  Such  confidence  be¬ 
comes  alike  the  Christian  and  the  theologian.  The  funda¬ 
mental  fact  of  Christianity  —  that  is,  the  incarnation  of  God 
—  is  the  matter-of-fact  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  union 
of  immutability  and  vitality.  The  likeness  of  man  to  God  is 
not  merely  confirmed  by  the  God-man,  but  brought  to  full 
reality ;  and  it  cannot  have  full  reality  without  including  a 
knowledge  of  God.  Humanity  in  union  with  Christ  knows 
God  truly ;  and,  so  far  from  desiring  to  keep  this  knowledge 
to  himself,  the  God-man  yearns  for  men  to  whom  he  can 
reveal  what  he  knows  by  the  Spirit.  As  the  Christian  church 
believes  Christ  to  be  not  merely  a  new  and  higher,  but  the 
final,  complete,  consummating  revelation  of  God,  it  is  right 
to  utilize  this  article  of  its  faith  in  the  locus  de  deo^  and 
inquire  whether  he  who  revealed  the  Father’s  heart  cannot 
also  furnish  us  with  the  charm  by  which  to  break  through 
the  magic  circle  of  the  natural  life  with  alternaticns  between 
deism  and  pantheism.  The  depths  of  God,  indeed,  are  un¬ 
searchable,  and  the  recognition  of  this  unsearchableness  must 
ever  form  part  of  our  knowledge  of  God.  No  theology  can 
be  healthy  which  overlooks  the  distinction  between  faith  and 
vision.  But  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  requirement 
of  Christianity  that  we  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  heart  and  the  intellect.  Indeed,  the 
apostle  Paul  teaches  us  that  the  germ  of  such  a  reconciliation 
is  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  when  he  speaks  of 
“  the  eyes  of  our  hearts  being  enlightened  ”  (Eph.  i.  18)  by 
faith.  The  great  aim  of  Christian  theology  should  be  to  give 
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ever  clearer  and  more  scientific  expression  to  that  which 
faith  contains  within  itself,  to  that  which  the  eye  of  the 
believing  soul  sees,  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  increasingly 
at  a  doctrine  of  God  which  by  harmoniously  combining  all 
tlie  heights  and  depths  of  the  divine  nature  shall  be  fitted  to 
cast  to  the  moles  and  the  bats  as  intellectual  idols  all  unchris- 
tian  views.  Surely  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  which  we  receive 
must  be  able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  free  our  minds  from  every 
element  of  false  anthropomorphism,  and  to  show  us  where 
and  how  far  it  impedes  the  divine  life  in  our  souls  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  will  teach  us  to  recognize  those 
anthropomorphisms  on  which  the  religious  mind  may  and 
must  retain  its  hold,  as  something  divinely  rational.  As 
Jacobi  said,  “  God  theomorphized  when  he  made  man,  and 
therefore  man  anthropomorphizes  when  he  conceives  God.” 

§  10.  The  True  Seat  of  the  Divine  Immutability. — God  is 
not  unchangeable,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  relation  to  time 
and  space,  in  his  knowledge  and  volition  of  the  world,  in  his 
counsels.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  these  respects,  he  under¬ 
goes  movement  and  change,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  con¬ 
ditioned, —  without  detriment,  however,  to  that  immutability 
which  is  required  by  religion  and  science.  What,  then,  is 
the  essence,  what  is  the  centre  of  the  divine  unchangeable¬ 
ness  which  we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  to  God,  and  which  is 
the  norm  —  nay,  more,  the  source — of  the  changes  whose 
shadow  is  cast  into  him  by  the  world  ?  Wherein  consists, 
further,  the  divine  vitality  ?  Not  in  his  taking  upon  himself 
the  “  fate  of  finitude,”  not  in  his  being  or  becoming  a  mere 
potence  which  restlessly  gives  itself  reality.  A  vitality  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  price  of  such  a  self  finification  would  be  the 
opposite  of  the  absolutely  actual  vitality  which  we  need ;  it 
would  be  partial  slumber.  Where,  then,  shall  we  seek  the 
essence,  the  centre,  of  the  divine  vitality  ? 

We  answer,  the  divine  immutability  and  the  divine  vitality 
have  one  and  the  same  centre.  This  centre  we  must  seek 
not  in  the  being  and  life  of  God  as  such, — for  these  in 
themselves  are  but  physical  categories  which  logically  con- 
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duct  U8  alternately  either  to  deism  or  pantheism,  —  but  in 
his  ethical  nature.  His  moral  nature  is  the  true  copula  of 
eternal  rest  and  eternal  motion,  of  unchangeable  self-same¬ 
ness  and  of  the  most  intense  vitality.  Here  we  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  irremovable  norm  of  that  which  is  eternally 
abiding  ;  on  the  other,  the  principle  of  the  changes  by  which 
the  spiritual  life  of  God  is  capable  of  being  affected. 

§  11.  God  Ethical  in  Himself. — Is  God  ethical  in  himself? 
And  if  so,  how  far  does  such  a  conception  of  his  nature 
secure  both  his  immutability  and  vitality  ? 

We  must  here  touch  upon  the  old  and  yet  ever  new  Pla¬ 
tonic  question,  Is  the  good  good  because  God  wills  it?  or 
does  he  will  it  because  it  is  good  ?  Let  us  consider, 

(1)  The  first  alternative,  that  is,  the  good  is  good  because 
God  wills  it.  Those  who,  like  Duns  Scotus,  take  this  first 
view,  say  that  good  owes  its  goodness  solely  to  the  divine 
beneplacitum^  to  the  divine  sovereignty.’  The  omnipotence 
of  God  is  the  source  of  the  ethical,  and  if  God  had  willed  he 
might,  without  self-contradiction,  have  constituted  morally 
good  the  opposite  of  what  we  now  deem  to  be  good.  On  this 
supposition,  God  would,  of  course,  not  be-ethical  in  himself; 
the  ethical  would  lie,  as  it  were,  outside  the  divine. 

The  present  is  not  the  place  to  follow  out  this  view  into 
all  its  consequences ;  but  still  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  one  or  two  of  the  dangers  which  it  involves.  It  is,  first, 
incompatible  with  true  gospel  freedom ;  the  root  of  which, 
in  contrast  to  mere  legalism,  is  insight  into  the  inner  essential 
goodness  of  the  good  —  an  insight  which  is  of  course  impos¬ 
sible  if  good  is  good  simply  because  it  pleased  the  liberum 
arbitrium  of  God  that  it  should  be  so.  Secondly,  the  apparent 
elevation  of  God  above  the  ethical  thus  secured  is  in  reality 
an  abasement  under  it;  and  the  moral  idea  becomes  the 
legitimate  object  of  scepticism.  Further,  if  the  will  of  God 
is  absolutely  undetermined  by  anything  but  itself,  it  is 
mere  caprice.  That  good  is  good  and  evil  is  evil  is  then 
pure  accident;  and  consequently  both  alike  are  indifferent 
to  God. 
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(2)  The  second  alternative,  namely,  that  God  wills  the 
good  because  it  is  good.  By  accepting  this  alternative  we 
should  secure  the  inner  goodness  of  the  good ;  the  good 
would  then  be  recognized  as  something  absolute  in  itself ; 
but  we  should  also  fall  into  new,  or  rather,  rightly  considered, 
the  old  dangers.  If  God  wills  the  good  because  it  is  good, 
its  goodness  must  be  independent  of  him.  God,  therefore, 
might  be  •God  without  the  good;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
good  or  the  ethical  would  be  assigned  a  place  outside  the  divine 
essence.  We  should  thus  fall  back  substantially  on  the  first 
alternative ;  for  if  God  might  be  God  without  willing  the 
good,  the  good  must  be  something  non-essential  to  him,  and 
in  endeavoring  to  account  for  its  origin  we  should  be  tempted 
to  recur  again  to  the  unsatisfactory  explanation  given  by 
Scotus. 

(3)  The  only  course  remaining  open  to  us  is  to  assign  the 
good  an  original  primal  position  in  God  himself.  It  is  neither 
a  mere  law  above  God,  nor  a  mere  something  sanctioned  by 
God  for  the  world,  but  a  constitutive  element  of  the  very 
nature  of  God  himself,  without  which  he  would  not  be  God. 
God  must  be  defined  as  ethical  in  himself.  He  is  the  primal 
principle  of  all  morality.  This  follows,  indeed,  from  the 
bare  idea  of  tlie  ethical  as  possessed  of  essential  and  absolute 
value ;  for  if  conceived  at  all,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  con¬ 
ceived.  And  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  anything  pos¬ 
sessed  of  absolute  worth  should  not  form  an  original  factor 
of  the  being  of  God. 

§12.  The  Mode  of  conceiving  God  as  Ethical.  —  How, 
then,  shall  we  conceive  of  the  ethical  in  God  ?  And  how  is 
God  to  be  conceived  as  a  moral  being  ?  Is  he  ethical  because 
it  is  his  will  to  be  ethical?  or  because  it  is  his  nature? 
These  are  obviously,  under  another  form,  the  alternatives 
touched  on  in  the  last  paragraph. 

One  thing  must  unquestionably  be  taken  for  granted :  The 
ethical  as  possessed  of  absolute  dignity  and  worth  lays  claim 
to  a  real  and  not  merely  an  ideal  existence  in  God ;  in  other 
words,  it  claims  to  form  part  of  the  divine  being,  and  to  exert 
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an  all-determining  influence  on  the  divine  life.  An  existence 
consisting  merely  in  its  recognition  by  the  divine  mind  as 
ti  ne  in  itself  —  an  existence  in  thought  —  would  not  suffice. 
For  mathematical  truths,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  they  have  real  or  merely  ideal  existence.  The 
mathematical  circle,  for  example,  is  all  it  claims  to  be, 
whether  it  exist  really,  or  merely  in  thought.  But  to  ethical 
truth,  though  not  less  essentially  true  than  mathematical 
truth,  it  is  essential  that  it  attain  reality,  that  it  have  veritable 
being.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  God  must  be  termed 
good,  because  it  is  his  nature  to  be  good,  and  because  his 
will  and  life,  yea,  he  himself,  is  determined  by  his  nature. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  just  objection 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  ethical  to  be  the  result  of  volition ; 
it  can  nowhere  have  reality  immediately,  that  is,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  will.  In  other  words,  though  a  being 
may  be  called  a  moral  being  in  virtue  of  its  moral  capacities, 
it  cannot  really  possess  morality,  it  cannot  be  moral,  —  that 
is,  it  cannot  be  termed  good,  —  without  first  having  willed 
to  be  so.  The  ethical,  therefore,  cannot  possibly  have  an 
absolute  and  real  existence  in  God  immediately,  but  solely 
on  the  ground  of  being  eternally  willed  by  the  divine  will. 
Strictly  speaking,  we  can  form  no  conception  of  innate  human 
virtue  ;  nor  can  the  divine  goodness  be  the  mere  outflow  of 
a  good  nature.  Were  this  the  case,  divine  goodness  would 
l>e  a  fatalistic  necessity,  instead  of  the  product  of  free  volition. 
God  would  no  longer  be  the  God  of  love,  whose  image  it  is 
our  destiny  to  become. 

And  yet  this  is  not  the  whole  truth.  In  some  sense  or 
other,  the  ethical  must  precede,  as  well  as  be  the  result  of 
volition.  Unless  this  be  recognized,  we  fall  back  ‘nto  the 
error  of  Scotus.  A  will  whose  volitions  are  in  no  sense 
determined  by  the  ethical  —  and  in  such  case  it  must  plainly 
have  a  prior  existence —  would  be  mere* arbitrariness,  and  a 
will  that  wills  the  good  from  mere  caprice  can  never  acquire 
the  character  of  goodness. 

Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  wrong  to  represent  the  divine 
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nature  as  the  sole  primary  source  of  the  ethical  in  God,  it  is 
equally  false  to  trace  it  exclusively  to  his  will.  Whether 
God  be  viewed  exclusively  as  ethical  substance  or  as  ethical 
will,  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  far  as  the  result  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  either  case,  we  remain  fixed  in  tho  category  of 
the  physical,  instead  of  advancing  on  to  that  of  the  ethical. 
In  some  way  or  other,  therefore,  necessity  and  freedom,  will 
and  nature,  must  be  combined. 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  unite  two  apparently  opposite 
things  ?  That  deity  must  be  conceived  as  the  absolute 
realization  of  the  ethical  we  are  convinced ;  but  our  inquiry 
into  the  how  has  thus  far  only  taught  us,  first,  that  a  mere 
ethical  nature  is  a  controdictio  in  adjecto  ;  and  secondly,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  and  essence  of  the  ethical  to 
trace  it  solely  to  the  will.  The  two  aspects  in  question  — 
to  wit,  the  eternal  production  of  the  ethical  by  the  divine 
will,  and  the  equally  eternal  presence  of  the  ethical  in  the 
divine  essence  —  can  only  be  combined  on  the  supposition 
that  the  one  ethical  principle  has  in  him  several  distinct  and 
yet  closely  connected  modes  of  existence. 

Let  us  now  examine  and  endeavor  to  establish  this  position 
—  that  God  is  a  moral  being,  first,  by  necessity  of  nature  ; 
secondly,  by  his  own  free  act ;  and  thirdly,  that  on  the  ground 
of  both  together  he  is  eternally  self-conscious,  free,  and  holy 
love. 

§  13.  God  as  Ethical  by  Necessity  of  Nature.  —  Tlie 
ethical  in  its  character  of  necessity  cannot  be  supposed  to 
fall  outside  of  God ;  for  inasmuch  as  there  cannot  be  a  law 
of  the  good  above  God,  he  must  be  the  law  himself.  Nor 
can  this  ethical  necessity  exist  in  God  merely  in  the  form  of 
a  categorical  imperative,  in  the  form  of  mere  obligation 
without  actual  being,  in  the  form  of  a  necessary  thouglit 
without  vehicle ;  but  must  be  an  eternal  mode  of  the  divine 
being  —  nay,  more,  its  primary  mode.  If  God  is  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  ethical,  we  cannot  begin  with  the  divine  will  as 
free.  Taking  freedom  alone,  completely  unconditioned  and 
undetermined  by  moral  necessity,  as  our  starting-point,  we 
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shall  arrive  neither  at  that  which  is  good  in  itself  and  truly 
necessary,  nor  at  the  volition  thereof ;  for  such  freedom  is 
caprice,  and  caprice  can  only  generate  caprice;  whereas 
volition  is  good  solely  when  its  object  is  the  good  because  it 
is  good,  and  not  evil ;  and  that  which  is  in  itself  ethically 
necessary  and  possessed  of  - absolute  inherent  worth  cannot 
be  dependent  on  caprice.  We  have  no  alternative,  therefore, 
hut  to  commence  with  the  view  of  God  as  morally  good  by 
necessity  of  being  or  nature.  In  other  words,  God  cannot 
but  be  morally  good  ;  the  ethical  is  in  him  a  holy  and  neces¬ 
sary  power,  which  neither  can  nor  will  renounce  itself.  This 
first  mode  of  the  being  of  God  as  ethical  we  designate,  in 
analogy  with  the  usage  of  the  church  and  the  New  Testament, 
the  Father.  Such  is  the  aspect  under  which  the  Scriptures 
set  forth  the  Father  even  relatively  to  the  world  of  revelation. 
He  is  the  foundation  of  all  ethical  necessity ;  the  law  of 
conscience  and  the  law  of  Sinai  alike  point  back  to  him ; 
even  the  Son  himself  recognizes  in  the  Father  his  ethical  hel. 
•  §  14.  God  as  Ethical  by  His  Own  Free  Choice.  —  But 
this  necessity  under  which  God  lies  of  being  morally  good  is 
not  to  be  conceived  as  a  fatality  hostile  to  freedom ;  nor  does 
it  give  a  complete  account  of  the  moral  constitution  of  deity. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  speaking  of  ethical  ne¬ 
cessity,  which  demands  that  the  good  be  actual,  and  therefore 
points  of  itself  to  freedom  as  the  only  adequate  form  under 
which  it  can  be  realized.  It  is  not  God’s  will  to  have  an 
ethical  being  of  which  he  is  in  no  sense  the  producing  cause, 
and  which  works,  as  it  were,  fatalistically,  like  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  ethical  necessity  which  he  himself  is  cannot 
but  will  the  free ;  because  freedom  alone  can  give  to  the 
necessarily  good  —  the  good  in  and  of  itself  —  the  form  of 
existence  which  it  seeks.  Moral  necessity  is  a  lover  of 
liberty,  and  goodness  has  no  pleasure  in  any  realization  of 
itself.  Naturalism  in  representing  the  actual  will  of  God 
as  directly  and  simply  determined  by  a  nature  of  which  he 
is  not  himself  the  originating  cause  is  the  death  of  the 
ethical.  This,  in  fact,  becomes  clear  enough  the  moment 
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we  speak,  as  we  then  must,  of  God  being  and  cherishing 
love  by  natural  necessity.  So  that  whilst  we  are  compelled 
to  confess,  on  the  one  hand,  that  God  would  not  be  ethical 
at  all  if  he  were  not  so  by  a  necessity  of  his  nature,  we  are 
equally  compelled,  on  the  other  hand,  to  acknowledge  that 
he  cannot  be  content  to  have  an  ethical  nature  of  which  he 
is  not  the  eternal,  living,  free  cause.  Without  freedom  there 
is  no  love.  After  the  analogy  of  the  New  Testament  and  of 
the  church,  we  assign  this  second  free  mode  of  the  existence 
of  the  ethical  in  God  to  the  Son;  the  Son  being  the  divine 
principle  of  the  kingdom  of  freedom  and  of  the  domain  of 
the  historical  —  the  principle  of  movement  on  the  ground  of 
a  given  basis.  In  the  world,  as  truly  as  in  God,  ethical  ne¬ 
cessity  is  the  condition  of  all  genuine  freedom.  The  incarnate 
Son  described  himself  as  making  free  (John  viii.  32),  and 
as  the  Son  of  the  house,  in  distinction  from  the  servants  or 
bondsmen. 

There  now  remains  the  question  how  these  two  apparently 
contradictory  modes  of  existence  —  the  necessary  and  the 
free  —  can  be  combined  without  either  being  sacrificed  to 
the  other. 

§  15.  The  Union  of  the  Ethical  Antitheses  of  Necessity 
and  Freedom.  —  With  its  primary  mode  of  existence  as  a 
necessity  alone,  the  ethical  cannot  be  satisfied;  its  very 
character  as  ethical,  and  its  consequent  essential  distinction 
from  mere  nature  impels  it  to  seek  a  second  mode  of  existence 
—  a  mode  of  existence  originating  and  rooted  in  freedom. 
This  second  form  of  existence,  though  apparently  the  direct 
antithesis  of  the  first,  is  in  reality  the  only  truly  adequate 
form  of  the  ethical,  the  only  form  that  fully  expresses  its 
essence  (^^apoucryp  rrys  inroaTaa-eoxi  avrov,  Heb.  i.  3).  It  is 
true,  freedom  considered  in  itself  is  merely  the  possibility 
on  the  ground  of  which  the  ethical  can  eternally  give  itself 
actuality.  Now,  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  freedom 
can  be  destined  to  realize  the  good  of  which  it  is  the  possi¬ 
bility,  to  be  filled  with  the  good  as  the  content  of  which  it 
is  the  form,  by  physical  necessity,  we  must  assume  that 
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primal  freedom  —  to  wit,  the  possibility  of  good  —  derives 
material  freedom  —  that  is,  actual  good  —  from  the  conscious 
action  of  the  will ;  in  a  word,  that  freedom  produces  the 
good  not  by  physical  necessity,  but  by  spiritual  volition. 
Though  divine  freedom  is  not  mere  unethical  caprice,  our 
security  for  the  attainment  of  the  eternal  result  aimed  at 
would  be  but  slight,  if  we  were  to  suppose  the  divine  will  to 
6e  determined  solely  by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  ethically 
binding  and  necessary.  If  the  good  instead  of  being  as  truly 
posited  by  as  posited  for  the  free  will,  or  if  freedom  did  not 
recognize  and  will  the  necessary  as  its  own  true  essence,  as 
its  own  true  self,  the  good  would  always  remain  for  freedom 
a  foreign,  an  alien  element,  to  which  it  voluntarily  subor¬ 
dinates  itself.  But  if  freedom  recognize  itself,  its  own 
proper  essence,  in  the  unchanging  objective  ethical  idea,  it 
is  possible  that  w'hat  is  ethically  necessary  should  attain 
free,  joyous,  and  loving  realization.  This  union  of  ethical 
necessity  and  ethical  freedom  is  realized  in  the  Godhead  by 
the  Holy  Spirit^  whose  office  it  is  to  show  that  the  one  in¬ 
volves  the  other,  and  by  reconciling  the  antitheses  to  constitute 
the  ethical  ijersonality  of  God  an  eternal  absolute  reality.^ 

What  has  been  now  advanced  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
ethical,  so  far  from  involving  the  alternative  of  unchangeable- 
ness  or  vitality,  really  combines  both  unchangeableness  and 
vitality ;  that  it  cannot  have  the  absolutely  real  existence  in 
God  which  is  eternally  its  due,  unless  it  be  both  a  thing  of 
necessity  and  a  thing  of  freedom.  If  this  be  granted,  and  if 
we  further  allow  that  both  exist  in  eternal  concord  and  union 
in  God,  a  fixed  point  is  secured  outside  and  above  the  arena 
of  the  conflict  eternally  waged  between  pantheism  and  deism, 
and  such  a  combination  is  effected  of  the  truths  for  which 
each  darkly  yearned  that  we  can  overcome  the  aimless 
vitality  of  the  one  and  the  rigid  lifelessness  of  the  other. 

God,  therefore,  is  both  an  unchangeable  and  a  living  God, 
that  is,  from  an  ethical  point  of  view.  On  the  one  hand,  his 

1  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  warn  our  readers  that  we  have  no  intention  of  ex¬ 
haustively  discussing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  this  connection. 
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ethical  uiicfaangeableness  requires  eternal  vitality ;  that  is, 
the  necessity  he  is  under  of  being  morally  good  involves  the 
action  of  freedom ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  vitality,  that  is, 
his  freedom,  is  inwardly  and  essentially  connected  with  ethi¬ 
cal  necessity,  ethical  unchangeableness. 

Let  us  examine  these  two  points  more  closely  in  order  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  ethical  conception  of  God  secures 
both  the  unchan  geableuess  and  the  vitality  required  by  reli¬ 
gion  and  science. 

§  16.  The  Ethical  Conception  of  God  secures  the  Divine 
Unchangeableness.  —  The  apostle  John  tells  us  “  God  is 
love  ”  (1  John  iv.  8).  The  ethical  in  God  is  God  in  the 
Godhead.  Rightly  viewed  all  arguments  for  the  existence 
of  God  converge  in,  and  are  preludes  to,  the  ontological  argu¬ 
ment.  But  this  argument  cannot  acquire  full  force  till  it  is 
treated  ethically  ;  for  the  ethical  although  neither  a  merely 
physical,  cosmological,  nor  logical  necessity,  is  still  a  neces¬ 
sary  conception  of  the  human  mind,  and  once  conceived  is 
necessarily  conceived  as  having  real  existence,  because  being 
possessed  in  itself  of  absolute  worth  it  alone  has  its  ground 
and  end  in  itself,  it  alone  is  its  own  absolute  end.  The  true 
meaning  and  true  root  of  aseity  are  first  seen  in  connection 
with  the  ethical  conception  of  God.  God  wills  and  posits 
himself  eternally,  because  being  love,  he  so  fully  takes  up 
that  which  is  in  the  highest  sense  necessary  into  his  will, 
that  his  own  freedom  becomes  completely  indentified  with 
moral  necessity.  Whatever  else  may  be,  or  be  conceived  to 
be,  in  God  exists  in  him  for  the  sake  of  love ;  so  that  not  only 
is  the  divine  goodness  (as  Plato  taught)  the  pledge  of  the 
stability  and  harmony  of  all  things  outside  of  God,  but  also 
the  supreme  absolute  pledge  of  the  stability  and  harmony  of 
everything  in  God,  of  everything  that  can  be  described  as  an 
attribute  of  his  being.  The  soKialled  physical  attributes  of 
God  do  not  exist  for  their  own  sake  ;  as  though  their  being 
and  actuality  were  an  inherent  and  absolute  necessity.  In 
God  there  is  that  which  is  supra-ordinate  and  subordinate ; 
his  ethical  nature  is  supra-ordiuate,  his  physical  attributes 
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are  subordinate,  are  meant  to  serve  and  obey  the  ethical 
nature.  In  like  manner,  the  so-called  logical  attributes  also 
exist  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  absolute 
love  of  God  and  its  eternal  process  of  self-generation.  In 
one  word,  the  divine  attributes  have  the  end  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  not  in  themselves  but  in  love,  and  are  designed  to  be 
the  instruments  of  its  will. 

We  see  thus  that  the  ethical  conception  of  God  leaves 
room  for  vitality  and  movement ;  nay  more,  that  it  even  per¬ 
mits  change  to  cast  its  reflection  into  the  divine  life,  provided 
only  that  it  remain  ethically  one  and  unchangeable.  As  to  his 
moral  nature  God  must  remain  unharmed  and  identical ;  nay 
more,  that  nature  must  have  existed  from  eternity  in  full 
actuality  ;  it  never  can  have  been  either  partially  or  wholly  a 
mere  potence  ;  in  other  words,  the  inner  personal  divine  rea¬ 
lization  of  the  ethical  must  always  have  had,  and  can  never 
cease  to  have,  a  continuous  and  identical,  not  an  intermittent 
existence.  In  himself  God  can  never  either  be  or  become 
the  mere  potence  of  love.  Neither  in  his  nor  in  his 

logical  nature  is  there  anything  that  could  give  rise  to  such  a 
self-depotentiation  (Selbstdepotenzirung).  If  it  took  place 
at  all,  therefore,  it  must  be  the  work  of  love  itself.  But  how 
could  love  turn  against  itself  ?  —  love  which  is  the  supreme 
good,  and  which  constitutes  the  proper  absolute  essence  of 
God  ?  How  can  love  be  moved  by  love  to  give  up  that  which 
is  highest,  even  itself  ?  To  afiirm  this  would  be  equivalent 
to  saying  on  the  one  hand,  that  love  which  can  only  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  an  actuality,  is  the  absolute  good  —  that  it  is  sensu 
eminenti  its  own  end,  apart  from  which  everything  else 
would  be  tottering  and  uncertain.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
it  is  possible  for  love  to  cease  regarding  itself  as  the  highest 
end  and  aim,  and  to  give  itself  up,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  become  the  instrument  and  servant  of  love.  But 
if  I  destroy  the  things  which  I  build  up  I  condemn  myself. 
Such  a  self-surrender  on  the  part  of  absolute  actual  love, 
endeavor  as  we  may  to  represent  it  as  the  highest  pitch  of 
love,  would  be  essentially  unethical.^  Love  that  could  cease  ■ 
^  Dr.  Domer  has  here  the  Kenosists  in  view. 
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loving  for  love’s  sake,  even  though  only  for  a  moment,  would 
be  no  love.  Such  an  idea  of  love  has  its  proper  place  in 
pantheistic  systems  ;  for  knowing  nothing  of  true  love,  they 
can  easily  allow  the  possibility  of  a  potential  love,  of  a  sleep 
of  love,  of  a  self-destruction  of  love.  But  the  God  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  bears  a  different  character.  He  main¬ 
tains  his  ethical  nature  intact ;  he  is  righteous  to  treat  and 
guard  that  which  possesses  absolute  worth  as  such.  Self¬ 
maintenance  or  self-love  so  far  from  being  egoism,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  immanent  in  self-devotion  or  self -communication. 
The  honor  of  God  requires  this  righteous  self-maintenance. 
Hence  the  stress  laid  on  the  honor  of  Jehovah  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  religion,  whose  central  feature  was  the  idea  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  The  fiery  zeal  with  which  Jehovah  guards  his  holiness 
and  honor,  and  in  the  service  of  which  he  employs  his  power 
and  might  (Ex.  xx.  5)  is  in  no  sense  egoistic,  for  it  is  in  no 
sense  enkindled  by  what  may  be  termed  exclusively  divine 
interests.  In  maintaining  and  asserting  himself,  in  jealously 
guarding  his  own  honor,  in  condemning  and  punishing  those 
who  despise  his  holiness,  —  as  Jehovah  by  virtue  of  his  ethi¬ 
cal  aseity  does,  —  he  pays  the  honor  which  is  its  due  to  the 
holy  and  the  good  in  general ;  for  he  himself  originally  is 
true  holiness,  the  necessarily  moral.  Not  that  they  can  exist 
alone  in  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  holy 
and  good  to  take  up  their  abode  wherever  a  seat  is  open  to 
them.  But  the  free-will  of  God  has  so  absolutely  laid  hold 
of  and  identified  itself  with  goodness  and  holiness  that  his 
assertion  and  love  of  himself  are  the  assertion  of  the  majesty 
of  holiness  and  goodness  in  general. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  absolute  love  of  God  is 
primarily  centered  in  itself  ;  it  is  self-conscious  ;  it  possesses 
itself  ;  it  wills  itself.  Having  goes  before  giving ;  self-pos¬ 
session  conditions  self-communication.  None  but  a  personal, 
self-conscious  being  can  love  ;  no  being  has  perfect  love  un¬ 
less  its  volition  of  itself  is  the  volition  of  the  good.  Some 
maintain  that  to  speak  of  God  as  a  person  is  to  make  him 
finite ;  we  on  the  contrary  maintain  that  the  personality  of 
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God  is  the  only  adequate  form  of  the  existence  of  that  whicli 
is  everywhere  and  essentially  good  ;  that  it  is  the  good  ex¬ 
pressed  in  will  and  consciousness  without  which,  in  fact, 
good  is  not  ethical  good. 

§  17.  The  Ethical  Conception  of  God  secures  the  Divine 
Vitality.  —  The  self-maintenance  or  righteousness,  in  other 
words,  the  true  ethical  immutability  which  we  have  shown  to 
be  necessary  to  God  as  Love,  as  a  moral  being,  instead  of 
excluding,  includes  self-communication,  that  is,  vitality.  We 
have  seen  above  that  in  himself  as  ethical  absolutely  spiritual 
vitality,  God  is  neither  mere  law  nor  mere  substance  or 
nature.  The  same  thing  is  clear  also  from  his  relation  to 
the  idea  of  the  world.  His  absolute  ethical  self-possession, 
self-maintenance,  self-assertion,  keeps  indeed  intact  the  eter¬ 
nal  distinction  between  God  and  all  that  is  not  God,  —  the 
divine  righteousness  is  the  bulwark  against  Pantheism.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  we  must  remember  that  his  self¬ 
maintenance  relates  also  to  himself  in  his  character  as  Love, 
in  his  character  as  a  self-communicating  being.  His  love  of 
himself  being  identical  with  the  love  of  holiness  and  good¬ 
ness  as  such  or  in  general,  and  not  the  love  thereof  merely 
because  it  is  his  particular  holiness  and  goodness,  there  is  no 
trace  in  him  of  that  jealousy  (j^66vo%)  which  heathens  attri¬ 
buted  to  their  gods,  because  they  neither  knew  nor  believed 
in  the  divine  self-sufficiency  and  absoluteness.  The  jealousy 
of  God  is  jealousy  for  the  good,  and  relates  to  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  solely  liecause  it  is  the  one  absolute  form  under 
which  the  good  has  an  actual  existence.  It  is  the  will  of 
God  to  be  and  work  for  this  universal  good,  for  this  holy  life 
of  love  ;  in  loving  himself,  therefore,  whilst  self-love  secures 
him  against  the  loss  of  self,  he  seeks  the  universal  prevalence 
of  the  good ;  in  other  words,  he  desires  that  other  beings 
should  participate  in  him  and  his  blessedness.  The  self-love 
or  self-maintenance  of  God  is  the  very  principle  which  per¬ 
mits  and  impels  his  love  to  will  the  existence  of  a  world  of 
personal  beings  which  may  be  the  objects  of  its  self-commu¬ 
nication.  It  does  this  because  within  the  Godhead  itself 
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there  are  no  objects  towards  which  the  divine  love  can  in  the 
strict  sense  go  forth  in  full  purity  and  disinterestedness. 
The  glory  of  love  is  to  give  where  it  cannot  expect  to  receive 
(Luke  vi.  3)  ;  whereas  in  God  himself  absolute  love  receives 
an  absolute  return.  Not  that  in  communicating  himself  to 
the  creature  God  in  any  sense  loses  or  gives  up  himself ;  for 
it  is  the  nature  of  true  love  to  be  with  itself  whilst  it  is 
in  other  beings,  and  to  be  in  other  beings  whilst  it  is  with 
itself. 

§  18.  The  Harmony  of  this  View  of  the  Divine  Nature 
with  the  TearMngs  of  Scripture.  —  The  Old  Testament  lays 
great  stress  on  the  unchangeableness  of  God,  but  it  is  very 
far  from  furnishing  any  warrant  for  reducing  him,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  systems  of  theology,  to  the  immovable, 
absolutely  simple  Neo-Platonic  6v  or  to  the  ^Ecrr^  of  certain 
religions.  It  treats  the  other  and  opposite  aspect  of  his 
being  —  the  aspect  which  brings  him  into  contact  with  the 
world  and  interweaves  him  with  its  history  —  to  wit,  his 
vitality,  as  intimately  concerning  both  his  personality  and  his 
honor.  God  is  not  merely  the  immutable  amid  the  changes 
of  time  ;  he  is  also  the  Lord  of  the  ages,  acting  in  and  mov¬ 
ing  through  time  and  space  (^BaaiKeis  t&p  Auovayv,  1  Tim. 
i.  17).  His  name,  Jehovah,  teaches  us  that  he  stands  in  a 
living  relation  to  men  and  their  history.  He  is  not  merely 
exalted  above,  but  holds  a  positive  relation  to  time  and 
space. 

Even  the  world  in  general  which  God  has  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  possesses  worth  in  his  eyes ;  it  is  to  him  a  “  good  ” 
(Gen.  i.  31)  which  he  had  not  before.  His  relation  to  the 
world  created  is  different  from  his  relation  to  the  world  of 
his  purpose  ;  his  creative  activity  is  one,  his  sustaining  activ¬ 
ity  another  (Gen.  ii.  1-4).  He  gave  the  earth  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men,  and  till  Christ  came  the  history  of  Israel  was 
the  centre  of  the  history  of  man.  But  tl^  history  of  Israel 
was  the  arena  of  a  divine  history  in  which  God  was  the  actor, 
and  whose  design  was  to  bring  down  heaven  to  earth.  This 
would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  unnecessary, if  God  be  omnipresent ; 
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but  we  must  remember  that  notwithstanding  his  veritable 
omnipresence  the  earth  is  still  in  an  important  sense  merely 
his  foot-stool,  whereas  heaven  is  his  throne  and  sanctuary 
(Isa.  li.  16).  The  divine  acts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  as  far  as  possible  from  producing  the  impression  that 
God  himself  has  always  been  the  same,  and  that  any  apparent 
change  in  his  volition  or  activity,  is  the  result  of  changes  in 
man.  On  the  contrary,  unmistakeably  one  and  irremovable 
as  is  his  goal,  his  methods  of  reaching  are  marked  by  variety 
and  even  by  elasticity.  God  adapts  his  redemptive  means 
to  the  changing  needs  of  man.  The  divine  self-consistency 
is  not  that  of  a  natural  mechanism,  of  a  blind  natural  law, 
but  winds  its  way  through  apparent  inconsistencies.  Human 
freedom  is  permitted  to  exercise  a  conditioning  influence  on 
the  divine  activity.  In  the  Old  Testament,  indeed,  God  is 
so  forcibly  and  frequently  represented  as  taking  a  living  part 
in  the  course  of  the  world,  as  regulating  his  procedure  com¬ 
pletely  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  moment,  with¬ 
out  suffering  it  to  be  prematurely  modified  by  what  he  knows 
of  the  future,  that  one  may  with  equal  justice  or  rather  in¬ 
justice  deduce  either  the  rigid  unchangeableness  or  the  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  and  anthropopathic  mobility  of  the  divine  activity.^ 
But  even  when  God  is  said  to  change  his  action,  and  for  ex¬ 
ample,  omits  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  which  when  uttered  was 
designed  to  be  fulfilled,  because  the  conditions  on  which  its 
fulfilment  depended  have  changed  —  a  case  which  may  occur 
in  the  prophets  more  frequently  than  many  suppose  —  the 
Old  Testament  still  speaks  of  him  as  remaining  morally  the 
same.  Nay  more,  his  ethical  self-sameness  and  unchange¬ 
ableness  are  the  very  cause  of  the  variations  which  occur  in 
his  conduct  and  feelings  towards  men.  Both  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  teach  clearly,  for  example,  that  sin  has 
affected  not  merely  our  relation  to  God  but  also  God’s  rela- 

^  Compare,  for  examp^,  the  following  passages  :  Oen.  vi.  6 ;  Amos  vii.  3,  6 ; 
Gen.  xviii. ;  Ex.  xxxii.  10>14;  Nam.  xi.  Iff.,  10 ff.;  Zech.  x.  3;  1  Sum.  xv. 
1 1 ;  Joel  ii.  13 ;  Jonah  iii.  9,  10 ;  iv.  2 ;  Ps.  xviii.  26 ;  v.  6  ;  cvi.  40 ;  Prov.  xi. 
20;  xii.  22;  xvi.  5;  Jer.  iv.  28;  xviii.  8,  10;  xxvi.  3,  19;  xxxvi.  3;  xlii.  10; 
Isa.  i.  11-15 ;  xliii.  24  ;  xliv.  22. 
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tion  to  us.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  his  relation  to  men  is 
invariable,  that  it  always  bears  a  truly  moral  character  ;  but 
in  view  of  the  moral  changes  constantly  undergone  by  men, 
the  moral  immutability  of  God  would  scarcely  deserve  the 
name  if  it  did  not  both  admit  of  and  require  corresponding 
changes  in  his  own  mode  of  feeling  and  acting  towards  the 
human  race. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  CHERUBIM. 

BY  REV.  JOHR  CRAWFORD,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR'  OF  HEBREW  AND  CHURCH 
HISTORY,  CANADIAN  LITERARY  INSTITUTE,  WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO. 

The  subject  of  the  present  Article  is  one  which  has  hitherto 
attracted  but  little  attention  from  the  best  scholarship ;  yet, 
one  might  reasonably  suppose  that  the  “  Cherubim  of  Glory” 
would  afford  no  mean  theme  for  Christian  contemplation ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  one  which  would  amply  repay  the  most 
painstaking  and  devout  investigation.  Doubtless,  the  chief 
cause  of  this  indifference  has  been  the  many  wild  and  discor¬ 
dant  interpretations  which  have  been  advanced  upon  the 
subject.  Scarcely  two  interpreters  agree  on  what  these 
strange  symbolical  figures  represent. 

Bahr,  and  after  him,  Hengstenberg,  who  wavers,  however, 
in  his  views,  make  the  Cherubim  “  a  representation  of  crea¬ 
tion  in  its  highest  grade,  an  ideal  creature.  The  vital 
powers,  communicated  to  the  most  elevated  existence  in  the 
visible  creation,  are  collected  and  individualized  in  it.” 

Barnes  says  of  the  four  living  creatures  (Rev.  iv.  6),  that 
“  they  are  evidently  like  those  which  Ezekiel  saw,  symbolical 
beings  ;  but  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  symbol  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  apparent.”  And  yet,  a  little  farther  on,  he  ventures 
an  interpretation :  “  The  most  natural  explanation  to  be 
given  of  the  four  living  beings  is  to  suppose  that  they  are 
symbolical  beings,  designed  to  furnish  some  representation 
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of  the  government  of  God ;  to  illustrate  as  it  were,  that  on 
which  the  divine  government  rests ^  or  which  constitutes  its 
support,  to  wit,  power,  intelligence,  vigilance,  energy.”  Some¬ 
what  allied  to  this  view  is  that  of  Lange,  who  makes  them 
the  four  fundamental  governments. 

Others  regard  the  Cherubim  as  a  symbol  of  the  angelic 
host,  the  heavenly  ministers  of  Jehovah  who  attend  his 
throne  and  execute  his  commands.  “  We  shall  have  no 
hesitation,”  says  a  writer  of  this  class,  “  in  determining  the 
nature  and  species  of  these  living  creatures  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse.  They  are  the  highest  order  of  angelic  beings,  attend¬ 
ing  most  nearly  upon  the  throne.  They  are  so  near  to  the 
throne,  so  intermingling  with  its  dazzling  splendor,  that 
human  faculties  must  fail  of  attaining  any  precise  and  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  them.” 

Groly  says  of  the  living  creatures,  “They  resemble  the 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel ;  and  the  lion, 
the  bull,  the  man,  and  the  eagle  are  probably  emblematical 
representations  of  the  supremacy,  strength,  wisdom,  and 
rapidity  of  Providence.” 

The  Hutchinsonians  regard  the  Cherubim  as  emblems  of 
the  Almighty  in  his  trinity  of  persons  ;  and  Michaelis  had  a 
strange  opinion  that  they  were  a  sort  of  “  thunder-horses  ” 
of  Jehovah,  resembling  the  horses  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Greeks.  Not  unlike  this  view  of  Michaelis  in  its  character, 
is  that  of  Herder,  “  who  regards  the  Cherubim  as  originally 
feigned  monsters,  like  the  dragons  and  griffins,  which  were 
fabled  guardians  amongst  the  ancients  of  certain  precious 
treasures.” 

Philo  regarded  the  Cherubim  as  signifying  the  two  hemis¬ 
pheres  ;  while  Irenaeus  assigned  to  them  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  signification.  He  supposed  them  to  represent  the  four 
gospels,  the  four  elements,  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
the  four  universal  covenants. 

Stuart  regards  the  Cherubim  as  representing  the  divine 
attributes ;  whilst  Hammond  makes  them  the  saints  who  are 
to  attend  Jehovah  as  assessors  in  the  judgment. 
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I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  a  farther  recital  of  the 
opinions  advanced  respecting  the  symbolic  import  of  these 
cherubic  forms,  of  ' which  the  above-mentioned  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  I  say  opinions,  because  they  cannot  with  propriety  be 
regarded  as  interpretations,  as  they  rest  on  mere  conjecture, 
but  on.no  scriptural  foundation. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  even  upon  the  most  cursory  exam¬ 
ination,  to  avoid  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  the  four  living 
creatures  jof  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  iv.  and  v.),  the  living 
creatures,  or  Cherubim,  of  Ezekiel  (ch.  i.  and  x.),  and  the 
Seraphim  of  Isaiah  (ch.  vi.),  are  one  and  the  same.  The 
same  combination  of.  animate  forms,  the  lion,  the  ox,  the 
man,  and  the  eagle,  obviously  conduct  us  to  this  conclusion. 
The  abundance  of  eyes  in  each,  as  well  as  the  “  Holy  !  holy ! 
holy  !  ”  alike  exclaimed  by  the  living  creatures  and  the  Sera¬ 
phim  ;  together  with  their  similar  position  of  nearness  to  the 
throne,  —  all  combine  to  indicate  that  these  symbolic  crea¬ 
tures  are  the  same. 

What,  then,  do  these  creatures  represent  ?  We  cannot 
rationally  suppose  that  we  are  here  left  to  mere  conjecture. 
If,  instead  of  seeking  a  solid  scriptural  foundation,  we  trust 
only  to  our  imagination,  there  will  be  no  end  to  strange  con¬ 
jectures  ;  nor  shall  we  possess  any  reliable  means  for  discov¬ 
ering  which  is  the  true  conjecture,  or  for  ascertaining  whether 
they  be  not  alike  false. 

I  take  Rev.  v.  8-10  to  be  the  scriptural,  and  therefore 
infallible,  key  with  which  to  open  the  true  symbolical  im¬ 
port  of  the  Cherubim.  It  has  long  been  a  cause  of  astonish¬ 
ment  to  me  that  so  many  interpreters  seem  to  overlook  or 
ignore  the  important  fact  that  the  living  creatures  of  the 
Apocalypse,  as  well  as  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  passage  as  singing,  “  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred  and 
tongue  and  people  and  nation  ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our 
God  kings  and  priests ;  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.”  Is 
it  not  most  obvious  that  no  creature,  either  in  heaven,  or  on 
earth,  or.  under  the  earth,  could  sing  this  song  but  the  re- 
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deemed  from  among  men  ?  Angels  could  not  sing,  “  Thou 
hast  redeemed  us  by  thy  blood.”  Much  less  could  they  say 
that  they  were  thus  redeemed  out  of  every  kindred  and 
tongve  and  people  and  nation!  Nor  could  they  say  that 
they  have  been  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God  ;  nor  that 
they  shall  reign  on  the  earth !  If  the  angels  cannot  sing  this 
song,  is  it  not  equally  absurd  to  ascribe  it  to  the  providences 
of  God,  or  the  attributes  of  God  ;  or,  in  fact,  to  any  imagina¬ 
ble  being  or  thing,  but  the  redeemed  from  among  men  ?  I 
take  it,  therefore,  from  this  passage  to  be  as  clear  as  an 
axiom,  that  the  Cherubim,  or  living  creatures,  are  the  ideal 
representatives  of  the  redeemed  church  of  Christ  In  that  new 
life  which  believers  have  in  him. 

Barnes  attempts  to  evade  this  obvious  conclusion,  because 
hostile  to  his  hypothesis,  that  the  living  creatures,  or  Cheru¬ 
bim,  represent  the  government  of  God,  or  what  that  govern¬ 
ment  rests  upon,  viz.  the  divine  power,  intelligence,  vigilance, 
energy.  “  These  living  creatures,”  says  he,  “  are  apparently 
represented  in  chap.  v.  8,  9,  as  uniting  with  the  redeemed 
from  the  earth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  they  were 
themselves  redeemed.  But  perhaps  the  language  in  vs. 
9,  ‘And  they  sung  a  new  song,’  etc.,  though  apparently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  four  beasts  in  verse  8,  is  not  designed  to  be 
thus  connected.  John  may  intend  there  merely  to  advert  to 
the  fact  that  a  new  song  was  sung,  without  meaning  to  say 
that  the  four  living  beings  united  in  that  song.  For  if  he 
designed  merely  to  say  that  the  four  living  beings  and  the 
four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  to  worship  ;  and  then  that 
a  song  was  heard,  though  in  fact,  sung  only  by  the  four  and 
twenty  elders,  he  might  have  employed  the  language  which 
he  actually  has  done.”  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  timidity 
with  which  our  author  ventures  this  interpretation  ;  but  I 
am  amazed  that,  with  so  explicit  and  unambiguous  a  state¬ 
ment  as  we  have  in  this  passage,  he  could  assert  that  the 
living  creatures  are  only  apparently  represented  in  chap.  v. 
8,  9,  as  uniting  with  the  “  redeemed  from  the  earth,  in  such, 
a  manner  as  to  imply  that  they  were  themselves  redeemed.” 
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Can  any  language  be  more  explicit  than  this  passage  is  in  its 
declaration  that  the  living  creatures  participated  in  this  song, 
“  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  ”  ?  It  would  be  just  as  legitimate 
to  infer  that  the  living  creatures  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
elders,  sung  this  song,  as  to  suppose  that  the  song  proceeded 
only  from  the  elders.  The  passage  most  assuredly  declares 
that  it  was  sung  by  both. 

Hengstenberg  takes  the  same  view  as  Barnes,  tliat  the 
song  was  that  only  of  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  and  hints 
at  a  different  reading ;  but,  even  taking  his  own  translation 
of  the  passage,  by  no  legitimate  mode  of  interpretation  can 
we  infer  from  the  passage  that  the  elders  only  sang  this  song. 

We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  difficulty  raised  by  a 
different  reading,  hinted  at  by  Hengstenberg,  who  did  not, 
however,  adopt  it  as  the  true  reading.  I  shall  present  the 
difficulty  in  the  words  of  Moses  Stuart,  who  I  think  has  not 
only  stated  it,  but  has  pretty  nearly  suggested  its  solution. 
On  Rev.  v.  9, 10,  he  says,  “  One  difficulty  still  remains.  In 
vs.  9,  we  have  ....  jJ/za?,  us,  first  person  plural ;  in 

vs.  10,  we  have  (according  to  the  received  text),  koX  iTroirjaa^ 
avTov<i,  them,  third  person  plural.  The  vulgate  text  reads 
for  avTov<t,  and  ^aaiKeva-ofiev  for  ^aa-iKevaovaiv,  thus 
preserving  the  first  person  plural  throughout.  But  the 
weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  against  this ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
jected  in  tlie  late  critical  editions.  Thus  constituted,  there 
appears  to  be  a  serious  discrepancy  between  vs.  9  and  vs. 
10,  scarcely  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  same 
speakers  utter  both.  Ewald  being  unable  to  solve  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  proposes  to  expunge  the  of  vs.  9,  and  to  read 

r/>y6pa<ra<i . ix  irdar}';  <f)v\rj^  k.t.X.,  i.e.  thou  hast  redeemed 

. (some)  of  every  tribe,  etc.  This  is  not  an  impossible 

sense  ;  for  ex  (like  “,7a  of  the  Hebrews)  is  frequently  used  in 
such  a  way  in  the  New  Testament  (see  Lex.  ix,  3.  h.).  But 
still,  as  there  is  no  authority  thus  to  change  the  text,  it  is 
better  to  choose  some  other  method,  if  we  may  do  so,  for 

solving  the  difficulty . If  the  text  then,  as  it  now  stands, 

be  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  the  first  person  plural  is 
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dropped  at  the  end  of  vs.  9,  and  that  awrov?  in  vs.  10  is  re¬ 
ferred  by  the  speakers  to  <f>v\rj<iy  /e.r.X. ;  i.e.  thou 

hast  made  every  tribe,  etc.,  to  be  kings  and  priests.  Of 
course  this  meaning  must  Ije  limited  to  such  as  were,  or  were 
to  be,  actually  redeemed.” 

As  thus  stated  by  Prof.  Stuart,  it  appears  that,  because 
there  is  pretty  strong  evidence  from  manuscripts  for  the  pro¬ 
noun  and  verbs  in  vs.  10  l)eing  in  the  third  person,  rather 
than  in  the  first,  according  to  the  received  text,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  by  some  that  the  pronoun  ws,  in  the  preceding 
verse,  should  be  omitted  as  spurious  ;  but,  for  this  omission, 
they  have  no  authority,  as  is  found  in  all  but  one  codex. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thrown  out.  If  the  third  person 
being  employed  in  vs.  10  be  really  inconsistent  with  the  use 
of  the  first  person  in  the  verse  preceding,  I  would  rather, 
with  the  received  text,  retain  the  first  person  throughout  the 
passage,  than  expunge  without  authority  the  in  the 

ninth  verse.  We  have  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence 
for  the  received  reading  in  vs.  10,  while  there  is  but  the 
authority  of  one  codex,  the  Alexandrian,  and  one  version 
made  from  that  codex,  the  Ethiopic,  for  the  rejection  of  the 
ij/xa?  in  the  ninth  verse.  It  would,  moreover,  be  much  easier 
to  account  for  the  alteration  of  the  tenth  verse  by  some 
transcribers,  than  to  account  for  the  insertion  of  ij/xa?  in  vs.  9 
in  nearly  every  codex  and  version.  If,  however,  there  be 
sufficient  evidence  for  departing  from  the  received  text  in  vs. 
10,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is,  Granville  Penn  has 
given  the  proper  rendering  thus  :  “  And  they  sung  a  new 
song,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open 
its  seals  ;  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  purchased  us  for  Gcd, 
by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people 
and  nation  ;  and  hast  made  them  to  become  kings  and  priests 
to  our  God ;  and  they  shall  reign  on  the  earth.”  Elliott 
says,  “  the  received  17/xa?  is  more  simple  ;  the  sense  in  either 
case  is  substantially  the  same.” 

The  change  of  person  should  present  no  difficulty.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence  (vs.  9},  the  elders  and  living  crea- 
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tures  view  their  salvation  subjectively,  while  in  the  following 
verse,  they  view  it  objectively.  We  have  another  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  a  change  of  person  of  a  somewhat  similar 
kind  in  Zech.  xii.  10 :  “And  they  shall  look  upon  me 
whom  they  have  pierced ;  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him 
as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-born.”  This 
change  of  person,  where  the  same  individuals  are  intended, 
is  not 'unfrequent  in  impassioned  discourse.  Take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  an  example : 

“  Hence  end  their  wooings  ?  May  they  hence  depart 
Never,  and  may  the  banquet  now  prepared, 

This  banquet,  prove  your  last.”  —  Cowp.  Od. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  the  living  crea¬ 
tures  and  the  elders  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  are  but 
symbols  of  the  redeemed.  While  they  begin,  therefore,  by 
singing,  “  Thou  hast  redeemed  us,  it  was  quite  natural  for 
them  after  mentioning  those  whom  they  represented,  viz.  the 
redeemed  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and 
nation,  to  continue  to  speak  objectively,  in  the  third  person, 
not  of  themselves,  the  symbols,  but  of  the  parties  symbolized. 
The  use  of  the  17/Lia?  in  the  commencement  of  their  song,  was 
sufficient  to  indicate  their  own  symbolic  signification,  while 
the  change  of  person  in  the  succeeding  verse  appears  de¬ 
signed  by  the  divine  Spirit  to  draw  the  reader’s  attention 
from  the  symbols,  and  to  fix  it  upon  those  symbolized. 

If  the  four  living  creatures,  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders, 
l»e  not  the  redeemed  of  mankind,  who  are  they  ?  Or  whom 
do  they  represent  ?  They  cannot  be  the  angels,  for  these  are 
also  mentioned  as  being  present  in  the  vision,  and  as  distinct 
from  both  the  living  creatures  and  the  elders.  These  living 
creatures  and  elders  are  also  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
creation  ;  for  “  Every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,” 
joined  on  that  occasion  with  the  angelic  hosts  in  singing  the 
chorus  of  redemption,  “  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and 
power  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.” 
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Tliat  the  four  living  creatures  and  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  represent  the  redeemed  of  mankind  is  also  evident, 
from  the  fact  that  the  vials,  or  cups,  full  of  odors  which  they 
bear,  represent  the  “  prayers  of  saints  ”  (vs.  8). 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  considering  the 
position  which  they  occupy.  Of  all  creatures  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  taking  a  position  nearest  to  the  throne  of  God, 
while  the  angels  appear  standing  in  an  outer  circle.  Man 
was,  indeed,  created  “  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  ”  ;  but 
the  great  Creator  in  his  incarnation,  took  into  eternal  union 
with  the  divine  nature,  not  that  of  angels,  but  that  of  man  ; 
and  thus  elevated  redeemed  man  above  all  other  creatures. 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  God’s  so  honoring  man’s  nature, 
by  taking  it  into  inseparable  and  everlasting  union  with  his 
own  ;  and  yet  not  elevating  that  creature  nature  above  every 
other  ? 

The  interpretation  which  we  have  given  of  this  passage  is 
confirmed  by  chap.  xiv.  1-8,  where  we  find  the  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand,  having  the  Father’s  name  written 
on  their  foreheads  ;  and  who  are  said  (vs.  4),  to  be  redeemed 
from  among  men,  singing  a  “  new  song”  before  the  throne  ; 
and  it  is  said  (vs.  3)  that  “  no  one  could  learn  that  song 
but  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand,  which  were  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  earth.”  This  new  song  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  new  song  sung  by  the  four  and  twenty  elders, 
and  the  four  living  creatures  in  the  passage  under  considera¬ 
tion.  I  think  Barnes  has  brought  out  the  signification  of 
new  in  this  connection,  thus  :  “  New  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
sung  consequent  on  redemption,  and  distinguished,  therefore, 
from  the  song  sung  in  heaven  before  the  work  of  redemption 
was  consummated.”  Now,  none  could  learn  that  new  song, 
much  less  sing  it,  “  but  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thou¬ 
sand  which  were  redeemed  from  the  earth  ” ;  but  both  the 
four  and  twenty  elders,  and  the  four  living  creatures  are  rep¬ 
resented  as  singing  this  new  song.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
manifest  that  if  none  but  “  the  redeemed  from  the  earth  ” 
could  sing  this  new  song,  and  the  four  living  creatures  do 
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sing  it,  these  must  be  none  other  than  “  the  redeemed  from 
the  earth.”  In  other  words,  the  Lamb  has  “  redeemed  them 
with  his  blood,  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people 
and  nation.” 

Some  interpreters  take  the  four  living  creatures  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  church,  and  the  four  and 
twenty  elders  the  Jewish.  Others  again  think  the  ministers 
of  the  church  are  represented  by  the  four  living  creatures, 
while  the  four  and  twenty  elders  are  representatives  of  its  lay 
members.  Against  both  these  views  is  the  fact  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  completeness  is  employed  with  each  of  these  symbols. 
Four,  the  signature  of  the  earth  from  which  the  symbol  is 
taken,  is  employed  in  the  case  of  the  living  creatures  ;  and 
four  and  twenty,  the  double  of  twelve,  the  number  of  com¬ 
pleteness  when  applied  to  the  church,  is  the  number  of  the 
elders.  Twelve,  the  double  of  twelve,  and  the  multiple  of 
twelve,  as  the  perfect  or  complete  number  for  the  church, 
has  its  foundation  in  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  church 
was  based  upon  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  that  of  the 
New  Testament  on  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb  (see  Rev. 
xiv.  1-3  ;  xxii.  12-17).  For  the  reason  now  assigned,  I  re¬ 
gard  each  of  these  symbols,  taken  separately,  as  representing 
the  whole  church  of  Christ. 

*  Here,  I  may  be  asked,  how  the  whole  of  the  redeemed  can 
be  represented  by  the  four  living  creatures,  if  the  four  and 
twenty  elders  also  represent  the  same  redeemed  company. 
To  this  I  would  reply,  that  it  is  common  in  Scripture  to  em¬ 
ploy  several  types,  or  symbols,  to  represent  the  same  person 
or  thing.  There  are,  for  example,  many  types  employed  to 
,  represent  Christ.  It  is  sufficient  that  no  two  of  these  types 
represent  its  antitype  in  precisely  the  same  aspect.  These 
two  symbols,  therefore,  the  living  creatures  and  the  elders, 
may  separately  represent  the  whole  redeemed  church,  pro¬ 
vided  they  represent  that  church  in  different  aspects.  May 
not  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  with  their  crowns  of  gold, 
and  seated  upon  thrones  around  the  throne  of  God,  represent 
the  redeemed  in  their  exalted  position  ;  while  the  four  living 
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creatures  represent  the  same  redeemed  multitude  in  the  new 
life  which  they  possess,  and  which  they  are  yet  to  attain  in 
much  greater  perfection  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 

That  the  church  in  its  life  is  the  pregnant  idea  of  the 
Cherubim,  is  evident  from  this,  that  in  the  Apocalypse  and’ 
Ezekiel  they  are  called  living  creatures  (Swa  and  ni'in)  nearly 
thirty  times.  Life  is  the  predominant  idea  ;  and  life  in  its 
highest  development  of  power  and  activity.  Not  only  is  this 
indicated  by  the  appellation  “  living  creatures,”  but  also  from 
the  nature  of  the  symbol.  We  have  in  it  a  combination  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  animal  life  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  lion  the  king  of  the  forest,  the  ox  the  most 
important  domestic  animal  amongst  the  Jews,  the  eagle,  the 
most  perfect  of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  man,  the  intelligent 
lord  of  this  lower  world,  all  combined  in  one  symbolic  figure, 
in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  perfection  and  fulness  of 
that  life  in  its  manifold  development  which  the  redeemed 
are  destined  to  possess  in  Christ.  Hence,  the  ancient  Jewish 
proverb,  —  “  Four  are  the  highest  in  the  world,  the  lion 
among  wild  beasts,  the  ox  among  tame  cattle,  the  eagle 
among  birds,  man  among  all  (creatures);  but  God  is  supreme 
above  all.” 

The  abundance  of  eyes  with  which  the  Cherubim  as  well 
as  the  wheel-work  accompanying  them  were  replenished  also 
indicates  the  same  idea ;  the  eye  being  the  symbol  of  intelli¬ 
gent  life,  the  organ  and  index  of  the  lifergiving  spirit.  This 
view  is  also  confirmed  by  the  ceaseless  activity  ascribed  to 
them.  In  Ezekiel  they  were  “  running  and  returning  ”  with 
lightning  speed  ;  while  in  the  Apocalypse  they  are  described 
as  “  resting  not  day  or  night.” 

I  would  here  observe  that,  while  we  have  in  the  symbol  a 
combination  of  these  four  living  creatures,  man  nevertheless 
predominates.  This  is  evident  from  Ezek.  i.  5,  etc. :  “  And 
this  was  their  appearance ;  they  had  the  likeness  of  a  man ; 
and  every  one  had  four  faces,”  etc.  While  each  had  four 
faces,  they  had  all  the  general  appearance  of  a  man.  Also, 
in  Rev.  iv.  7  it  is  said  of  the  third  living  creature  that  it  had 
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a  face  as  a  man ;  which,  as  Fairbairn  justly  observes,  “  is 
best  understood  to  mean  that,  while  the  other  creatures  were 
unlike  man  in  the  face,  though  like  in  the  body,  this  was  like 
in  the  face  as  well.” 

The  erect  position  ascribed  to  the  Cherubim  also  bears  out 
this  interpretation.  Does  not  the  likeness  of  man  predomi¬ 
nating  in  the  Cherubim  strongly  confirm  our  view,  that  they 
symbolize  the  redeemed  “  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue 
^  and  people  and  nation  ?  ” 

Let  us  next  inquire  whether  any  light  is  thrown  upon  our 
inquiry  by  the  derivation.  In  his  “  Typology  of  Scripture  ” 
(p.  277)  Fairbairn  declares  it  a  hopeless  task  to  seek  for 
the  derivation  of  the  word.  “  It  is  customary,”  says  he, 
“  in  discourses  on  the  Cherubim,  both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  continent,  to  spend  much  labor  in  considering  the 
derivation  of  the  word  ‘  Cherub,’  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  precise  form  and  object  of  the  Cherubim.  This  line  of 
inquiry,  however,  is  now  abandoned,  as  one  that  can  lead  to 
no  certain  or  profitable  result.  The  real  origin  and  import 
of  that  word  is  still  a  matter  of  doubtful  disputation.”  I 
am,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  believe  that  tlie  discovery  of 
the  true  derivation  is  not  so  difficult  as  is  here  affirmed.  I 
take  it  to  be  a  compound  word,  from  d,  the  particle  of  simili¬ 
tude  or  likeness,  and  an,  a  multitude.  It  appears  to  point  to 
that  “  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all 
nations  and  kindreds  and  people  and  tongues  ”  (Rev.  vii.  9). 
Names  compounded  in  this  manner  are  not  uncommon  in 
Scripture.  Thus  we  have  Caleb,  as  the  heart;  Calah,  as 
verdure  ;  Chased,  as  destroyer. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Seraphim  is  still  more  apparent. 
It  is  obviously  derived  from  the  verb  to  bum;  and  is 
apparently  designed  to  convey  the  idea  of  their  burning  ardor 
and  zeal  in  the  service  of  God. 

Thus,  of  these  two  appellations,  applied  evidently  to  the 
same  symbolic  creatures,  one  conveys  the  idea  of  a  multi¬ 
tude,  while  the  other  intimates  that  this  multitude  excels  in 
zeal  for  the  glory,  and  in  the  service,  of  their  Creator  and 
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Redeemer.  The  fact  also  that  the  name  most  commonly 
applied  in  Scripture  to  those  cherubic  and  seraphic  forms,  is 
a  term  expressing  life,  clearly  indicates  that  their  zeal  in  the 
divine  service  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  life  which  is  given 
them  in  Christ. 

Elliott  understands  the  Cherubim  or  living  creatures  of 
Genesis  and  Ezekiel  to  be  of  “  angelic  nature,”  ^  but  the  living 
creatures  of  the  Apocalypse  to  represent  the  redeemed  from 
among  men.  In  speaking  of  the  four  and  twenty  elders  and 
the  four  living  creatures  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  says:  “  What¬ 
ever  their  distinctive  characters  respectively,  both  the  one 
and  the  other  were  unquestionably  representatives  of  the 
redeemed  from  among  the  children  of  men.  For  this  was 
the  song  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Lamb  in  which  they  were 
heard  uniting  in  common  chorus  soon  afterwards :  ‘  Thou 
hast  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred 
and  tongue  and  nation.’  ”  And  in  a  note  ^  he  says  :  “  Dean 
Woodhouse  explains  the  Apocalyptic  living  creatures  as 
angels ;  observing  that  no  objection  has  been  made  to  this 
explanation  but  their  joining  in  the  song  ‘Thou  hast  re¬ 
deemed  us  by  thy  blood.’  We  might  have  thought  that 
that  one  objection  would  have  sufficed  to  convince  him  of  its 
untenableness.” 

On  the  other  hand,  our  author  maintains,  but  without  any 
attempted  proof,  that  the  Cherubim  of  Ezekiel  are  angelic. 
“  The  nature  of  the  four  of  Ezekiel  was  evidently  an¬ 
gelical.”  ®  And  to  this  assertion  he  appends  the  following 
note :  “  This  seems  to  me  so  clear  with  reference  to  the 
Cherubim  of  the  Old  Testament  that  I  am  surprised  that 
Fairbairn  in  his  Typology,  after  Bahr,  and  Dr.  Wilson  in  the 
Addenda  at  the  end  of  his  Bible  Students’  Guide,  after  Fair¬ 
bairn,  should  have  explained  them  as  symbols  of  redeemed 
and  glorified  manhood.”  Now  to  me  it  seems  still  more 
strange  that  Elliott,  after  contending  that  the  cherubic  forms 
or  foia  of  the  Apocalypse  represent  the  redeemed,  should 
assume,  without  a  particle  of  proof,  that  the  Cherubim  or 
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tjSaa  of  Ezekiel  are  not  also  symbols  of  redeemed  and  glorified 
manhood.”  If  the  living  creatures  of  the  Apocalypse  be 
symbolical  of  the  redeemed,  the  Cherubim  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  must  be  the  same.  But  of  this  presently. 

Having  ascertained,  by  the  clearest  testimony  of  the  New 
Testament-  Scripture,  that  the  Cherubim  are  a  symbolical 
representation  of  the  redeemed  in  their  new  life  in  Christ, 
let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Old  Testament,  to  see 
whether  its  teachings  be  not  in  harmony  with  our  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  New. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Cherubim  is  found  in  the  history 
of  our  first  parents’  expulsion  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  as 
recorded  in  Gen.  iii.  22-24  :  “  Behold  the  man  is  become  as 
one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil :  Therefore  the  Lord  God 
sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground 
from  whence  he  was  taken.  So  he  drove  out  the  man  ;  and 
he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  Cherubims, 
and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  tree  of  life.”  Some  interpreters  suppose  that 
the  Cherubim  are  here  represented  as  being  placed  in  the 
garden  to  guard  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  that  the 
flaming  sword  was  wielded  by  them  for  this  purpose.  Elliott, 
for  example,  says :  “  They  are  described  as  having  been 
placed  by  God  at  the  east  end  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and, 
with  flaming  swords  that  turned  every  way,  keeping  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life.”  ^  While  we  by  no  means  deny  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Cherubim  being  mentioned  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  flaming  sword,  the  passage  does  not, 
however,  represent  the  Cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword  as 
inseparably  connected.  The  Cherubim  were  placed  in  the 
garden  when  our  first  parents  were  expelled,  but  not  as  the 
custodians  of  the  tree  of  life.  It  was  the  flaming  sword 
only  which  was  placed  there  for  this  purpose.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  Hebrew.  a-'a-iajTDSt  o-nisp  “is®!:, 

“  and  placed  in  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  the  Cherubim,” 
s'jnn  onb  pki,  “  and  the  flaming  sword,”  nsowian,  etc.,  “  which 
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infolded  itself  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.”  It  is  not 
the  Cherabim  which  turns  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,  ' 
but  the  flaming  sword,  infolding,  like  a  devouring  dame,  to 
exclude  fallen  man  from  the  tree  which  he  had  forfeited 
by  transgression.  The  participle  is  here  in  the  feminine 
singular,  agreeing  not  with  the  Cherubim,  which  is  in  the 
masculine  plural,  but  with  the  flaming  sword.  While  man 
for  his  disobedience  is  banished  from  the  garden,  and  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  avenging  sword  of  divine  justice  from  all 
access  to  the  tree  of  life,  the  Cherubim,  the  symbol  of  re¬ 
deemed  man  in  the  new  life  which  he  has  in  Christ,  takes 
his  place,  and  in  near  proximity  also  to  the  tree  of  life.  Here 
we  have  a  gracious  pre-intimation  that,  although  man  by 
transgression  has  brought  death  and  banishment  upon  him¬ 
self  and  his  posterity,  a  great  multitude  of  these  by  sovereign 
mercy  shall  be  reinstated  in  the  divine  favor,  and  obtain 
through  the  obedience  unto  death  of  the  second  Adam,  a  life 
far  superior  to  that  which  was  forfeited  in  the  first  ;  and 
shall  yet  inherit  the  heavenly  paradise,  of  which  Adam’s  was 
but  the  type.  While,  in  the  clear  light  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  we  can  discover  the  full  import  of  this  transaction,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  far  its  meaning  was  understood  by 
our  first  parents  ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  “  When 
the  eye  of  man  looked  to  the  sword,  with  its  burnished  and 
fiery  aspect,  he  could  not  but  be  struck  with  awe  at  the 
thought  of  God’s  severe  retributive  justice;  but  when  he 
saw,  at  the  same  time,  in  near  and  friendly  connection  with 
that  emblem  of  Jehovah’s  righteousness,  living,  or  life-like 
forms  of  being,  cast  pre-eminently  in  his  own  mould,  but 
bearing  along  with  his,  the  likeness  also  of  the  choicest 
species  of  the  animal  creation  around  him  ;  when  he  saw  this 
what  could  he  think  but  that  still,  for  creatures  of  earthly 
rank,  and  for  himself  most  of  all,  an  interest  was  reserved 
by  the  mercy  of  God  in  things  which  pertained  to  the  blessed 
region  of  life  ?  That  region  could  not  now,  by  reason  of  sin, 
be  actually  held  by  him ;  but  it  was  ideally  held  by  composite 
forms  of  creature-life,  in  which  his  nature  appeared  as  the 
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predominant  element.  And  for  what  end  ?  if  not  to  teach 
that  when  that  nature  of  his  should  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  avenging  justice  of  God,  it  should  regain  its  place 
in  the  holy  and  blessed  haunts  from  wliich  it  had  meanwhile 
been  excluded  ?  ”  ^ 

The  next  mention  made  of  the  Cherubim  is  in  Connection 
with  the  tabernacle,  of  whose  furniture  they  formed  a  very 
important  part.  They  had  their  place  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
which  was  a  type  of  heaven.  “  For  Christ  is  not  entered 
into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  are  the  fig^ures 
of  the  true^  but  into  heaven  itself  now  to  appear  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God  for  us  ”  (Heb.  ix.  24).  As  the  garden  of  Eden, 
where  the  Cherubim  first  make  their  appearance,  was  the 
type  of  the  heavenly  inheritance  ;  so,  also,  is  the  holiest,  in 
the  tabernacle  or  temple.  This  is  obviously  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  position  for  those  cherubic  forms  which  symbolize  the 
church  in  the  manifold  fulness  of  its  heavenly  life. 

The  Cherubim  stood  in  the  holy  of  holies,  upon  the  mercy- 
seat,  or  propitiation  (to  iXaa-TrjpioVf  Heb.  ix.  5)  ;  and  the 
mercy-seat  was  typical  of  the  Mediator,  who  is  set  forth  as  a 
“  propitiation  (tXaor^ypiov,  Rom.  iii.  25),  through  faith  in  his 
blood.”  The  mercy-seat,  or  propitiation,  was  the  exact 
measurement  of  the  ark  which  contained  the  law  ;  thus  sig¬ 
nifying  that  Christ  as  the  surety  and  substitute  of  his  people 
has  fully  met  all  the  demands  of  the  law  on  their  behalf, 
rendering  God  propitious  to  all  believers.  Thus  it  is  made 
to  appear  in  the  type,  that  in  the  salvation  by  Christ,  “  God 
is  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  them  who  believe  in  Jesus.” 

As  the  Cherubim  stood  upon  the  mercy-seat,  we  are  thus 
taught  that  the  redeemed  have  no  other  foundation  on  which 
to  stand  in  the  presence  of  their  offended,  but  reconciled 
God,  but  upon  the  finished  work  of  their  divine  surety,  who 
on  their  behalf,  has  fully  met  the  claims  of  law  and  justice. 
The  blood-stained  mercy-seat  is  the  only  refuge  for  the  guilty. 

The  Cherubim  were  not  simply  placed  on,  or  attached  to, 
the  ends  of  the  mercy-seat ;  but  they  were  beaten  out  of  the 
1  FairbairnS  Typology  of  Scripture,  Vol.  i.  p.  237. 
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same  mass  of  gold  of  which  it  was  itself  composed.  It  would 
have  been  much  easier  to  make  them  separately,  and  attach 
them  to  the  mercy-seat ;  but  this  would  not  have  so  distinctly 
prefigured  the  intimate  and  vital  union  of  Christ  and  his  re¬ 
deemed  people.  They  are  “  members  of  his  body,  of  his 
flesh,  and  of  his  bones.”  This  union,  —  this  oneness  of 
Christ  and  his  people,  was  forehadowed  in  the  formation  of 
our  first  parent  Eve  from  the  side  of  Adam  (see  Eph.  v.  25- 
82).  “  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.”  “  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me.”  “  He  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.” 
“For  he  that  sanctifieth,  and  they  who  are  sanctified,  are  all 
of  one ;  for  this  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.” 

The  Cherubim  in  Solomon’s  temple  were  made  of  olive- 
wood,  and  overlaid  with  pure  gold  ;  thus  signifying  that  the 
redeemed  are  inwardly  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  while 
outwardly  they  are  adorned  with  a  glorious  righteousness. 

The  wings  of  the  Cherubim  touched  one  another,  while 
they  extended  also  from  wall  to  wall ;  thus  intimating  that 
those  many  mansions  which  Christ  has  gone  to  prepare  for 
his  chosen  people  will  be  fully  occupied  by  the  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  God’s  redeemed,  and  each  one  shall  occupy  the  place 
prepared  for  him.  The  Redeemer  “  shall  see  of  the  travail  of 
his  soul,  and  be  satisfied.” 

The  attitude  of  the  Cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat  was 
indicative  of  the  communion  of  saints,  as  well  as  of  their 
communion  with  God  and  with  Christ.  “  The  Cherubim 
shall  stretch  forth  their  wings  on  high,  covering  the  mercy- 
seat  with  their  wings ;  and  their  faces  shall  look  one  towards 
another ;  towards  the  mercy-seat  shall  the  faces  of  the  Cher¬ 
ubim  be.”  The  shekinah  glory  dwelt  between  them ;  and 
while  their  faces  were  towards  one  another,  they  were  also 
towards  the  mercy-seat.  How  sweet  is  the  fellowship  of 
saints  when  God’s  glory  illuminates  every  soul,  and  when 
the  ground  of  their  fellowship  one  with  another  is  their 
mutual  fellowship  with  Christ. 

“  In  such  society  as  this  my  weary  soul  would  rest ; 

The  man  who  dwells  where  Jesus  is  must  be  forever  blest.” 
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The  Clierubim  in  the  holy  of  holies  were  two,  —  one  on  each 
end  of  the  mercy-seat ;  and  yet  they  were  united,  and  their 
bond  of  union  was  the  mercy-seat  itself ;  for  we  have  seen 
that  they  were  beaten  out  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  as  the 
mercy-seat  on  which  they  stood.  Here  we  are  taught  that 
Christ,  the  true  propitiation,  is  the  bond  of  union  in  the 
church.  The  redeemed,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  are  all  one  in  him.  In  his  death,  moreover,  he  has 
broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  ;  and  now  in  him  neither  circumcision  availeth  any¬ 
thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature.  Moreover, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  believer  realizes  his  interest  in  and 
union  with  Christ  will  he  also  realize  and  enjoy  communion 
with  those  who  bear  the  image  of  his  divine  Master. 

Cherubim  were  also  embroidered  upon  the  vail  of  the 
temple.  Now  we  learn  from  the  apostle  that  the  vail  was 
typical  of  the  humanity  of  Christ. :  “  Having  therefore, 
brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he  hath  consecrated 
for  us,  through  the  vail,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh  ”  (Heb.  x. 
20).  But  the  vail  was  the  only  way  of  access  into  the  holy 
of  holies ;  there  was  no  passage  from  the  holy  to  the  holiest 

but  through  it.  So  Christ  says,  “  I  am  the  way, . no 

man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me.”  The  Cherubim 
embroidered  on  the  vail,  therefore,  indicates  the  way  in  which 
the  true  Cherubim,  the  redeemed  church,  enter  heaven ;  it 
is  “  through  the  vail,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh.”  In  this  dis¬ 
pensation  of  the  fulness  of  time,  the  way  into  the  holiest  is 
clearly  made  manifest  When  the  true  vail,  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  was  rent  asunder,  —  when  the  soul  and  body  of 
the  Crucified  were  separated  in  death,  —  the  vail  of  the 
temple  was  also  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  thus  declaring  not 
only  that  the  types  of  the  law  have  been  forever  abolished, 
but  that  now  the  way  into  the  holiest  has  been  made  clearly 
manifest  in  the  death  of  Christ. 

We  have  much  additional  light  thrown  upon  our  subject 
in  the  first  and  tenth  chapters  of  Ezekiel.  The  prophet  here 
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sees  in  vision  the  God  of  Israel  coming  in  judgment  from 
the  north,  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  to  which  he  is  about  to 
deliver  into  captivity  backsliding  Judah  for  their  increasing 
declensions ;  and  he  appears  accompanied  by  the  Cherubim. 

Above  the  heads  of  the  Cherubim  or  living  creatures  there 
was  a  firmament,  which  is  said  to  be  as  the  color  of  the 
“  terrible  crystal.”  “  And  above  the  firmament  that  was 
over  their  heads  was  the  likeness  of  a  throne  as  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  sapphire  stone ;  and  upon  the  likeness  of  the 
throne  was  the  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man  above 
upon  it.  And  I  saw  as  the  color  of  amber,  as  the  appearance 
of  fire  round  about  within  it ;  from  the  appearance  of  his 
loins  even  upward,  and  from  the  appearance  of  his  loins  even 
downward,  I  saw  as  it  were  the  appearance  of  fire ;  and  it 
had  brightness  round  about.  As  the  appearance  of  the 
bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  was  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  brightness  round  about.  This  was  the 
appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.”  The 
crystal  firmament  here  represents  the  divine  glory ^  his  moral 
perfections,  especially  his  holiness.  This  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  eleventh  verse  of  Rev.  xxi.  with  the  twenty- 
third  verse  of  the  same  chapter.  In  the  former  verse  we 
are  told  that  the  light  of  the  new  Jerusalem  was  like  the 
jasper  stone,  “  clear  as  crystal  ”  ;  and  in  the  latter  we  learn 
that  the  light  of  the  heavenly  city  was  “  the  glory  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb.”  The  clear  crystal  is,  therefore,  the  same 
as  the  glory  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  And  what  is  this 
glory  but  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  which  appear  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  This  firmament  beneath  the  throne, 
sustaining  the  throne,  was  like  the  “  terrible  crystal.”  How 
terrible  are  the  moral  perfections  of  God  to  those  who  are 
his  enemies  ?  Even  the  Seraphim,  while  in  rapt  admiration 
of  these  perfections  they  cried  “  Holy,  holy,  holy,”  in  reve¬ 
rence  vailed  themselves  with  their  wings ;  and  at  the  sight 
the  prophet  exclaimed,  “  Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone ; 
because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  of  unclean  lips;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  hosts”  (Isa.  vi.  1,  etc.). 
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Again,  let  us  observe  the  appearance  of  fire  in  connection 
with  the  throne.  Fire,  in  Scripture,  is  the  most  common 
symbol  of  God’s  punitive  justice ;  and  its  appearance  here 
indicates  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  about  to  punish  his  re¬ 
bellious  people.  But  if  we  have  the  fire  of  avenging  justice, 
we  have  also  the  “  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud 
ill  the  day  of  rain,”  which  reminds  us  of  God’s  covenant  of 
mercy,  of  which  his  covenant  with  Noah  was  the  type.  In 
the  midst  of  wrath  God  remembers  mercy.  Mercy  to  his 
covenant  people,  but  judgment  to  his  enemies. 

Not  only  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  Cherubim  who  immediately  surround  the  throne,  is  there 
fire  ;  and  this  fire,  moreover,  which  was  to  be  scattered  over 
the  devoted  city,  was  handed  to  him  to  whom  it  was  given 
to  execute  this  divine  judgment  by  one  of  the  Cherubim 
(Ezek.  X.  2,  7).  By  this  we  learn  that  God’s  redeemed 
church  has  much  to  do  in  bringing  divine  judgments  upon 
an  ungodly  world.  As  it  was  for  Israel’s  sake  that  the 
plagues  came  in  old  time  upon  the  Egyptians,  so  for  the 
church’s  sake  the  ungodly  world  in  subsequent  ages  has  been 
made  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  divine  displeasure. 

In  Ezekiel’s  vision  we  have  also,  accompanying  the  Cheru¬ 
bim,  enormous  wheels,  which  I  take  to  represent  the  unerring 
and  irresistible  power  of  God’s  providential  operations.  These 
wheels  were  so  high  that  they  were  dreadful.  How  much 
above  and  beyond  the  comprehension  of  mortals  are  the  ways 
of  divine  providence !  “  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts, 
neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher 
than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts  ” 
(Isa.  Iv.  8,  9). 

These  wheels  were  so  wonderfully  constructed  and  im¬ 
pelled,  that  wherever  the  Cherubim  were  to  go  the  wheels 
accompanied  them,  and  moved  with  them  in  perfect  unison ; 
thus  teaching  that  every  turn  in  the  wheels  of  divine  provi¬ 
dence  tends  to  advance  the  best  interests  and  to  promote  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  God’s  redeemed  people.  “  All  things 
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work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  and  are  called 
according  to  his  purpose.”  The  Mediator  has  been  made 
‘‘  head  over  all  things  to  the  churchJ** 

These  wheels,  as  well  as  the  living  creatures  themselves, 
were  full  of  eyes,  the  symbol  of  knowledge  and  intelligence. 
“  And  their  whole  body  and  their  backs  and  their  hands  and 
their  wings,  and  the  wheels^  were  full  of  eyes  round  about, 
even  the  wheels  which  they  four  had  ”  (Ezek.  x.  12).  Here 
we  are  distinctly  taught  that  the  wheels  of  providence  are  not 
moved  by  blind  fate,  but  are  infallibly  guided  and  controlled 
by  the  unerring  wisdom  of  the  God  of  providence. 

We  observe,  further,  that  the  same  spirit  which  was  in  the 
living  creatures  was  also  in  the  wheels  which  accompanied 
them.  “  Whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  go  they  went, 
thither  was  their  spirit  to  go,  and  the  wheels  were  lifted 
up  over  against  them ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature 
was  in  the  wheels.  When  those  went  these  went ;  and  when 
those  were  lifted  up  from  the  earth  the  wheels  were  lifted 
up  over  against  them ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature 
was  in  the  wheels  ”  (Ezek.  i.  20, 21 ;  see  also  x.  17).  I  think 
we  are  here  taught  that  the  same  spirit  of  Jehovah  which 
dwells  in  the  church,  both  that  which  is  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  moves  forward  and  controls  the  complicated  machinery 
of  providence ;  so  that  in  the  variety  of  its  operations  it  is 
made  to  move  forward  in  perfect  unison  with  all  his  gracious 
purposes  of  mercy.  The  same  animating  spirit  that  rules  in 
the  church  presides  and  impels  in  providence. 

In  chapter  nine,  where  God  is  represented  as  about  to 
abandon  the  rebellious  city  to  judgment,  the  glory  of  God 
appears  on  the  threshold  of  the  house  (vs.  3),  about  to 
take  its  departure  from  the  devoted  city,  and  to  allow  judg¬ 
ment  to  do  its  work ;  and  then  a  little  farther  on  (Ezek.  xi 
22,  23),  the  glory  of  God  had  receded  still  farther,  even  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  accompanied  by  the  Cherubim.  “  Then 
did  the  Cherubim  lift  up  their  wings,  and  the  wheels  beside 
them;  and  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  was  over  them 
above.  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  went'  up  from  the  midst 
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of  the  city,  and  stood  upon  the  mountain,  which  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city.”  In  like  manner,  when  the  Jews  of  later 
times  had  provoked  God  by  the  rejection  and  crucifixion  of 
his  son,  Jesus  Christ, he  abandoned  them  to  judgment;  and 
Jesus,  who  is  “  the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person,”  departed  from  them,  and  ascended 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  but  as  the  glory  of  God  in  Ezekiel 
when  departing  was  still  accompanied  by  the  Cherubim,  so 
when  Jesus  departed  from  the  apostate  people  who  had 
rejected  him,  he  did  not  forsake  his  true  people,  represented 
by  the  Cherubim.  They  are  “  risen  with  him,”  and  “  made 
to  sit  together  with  him  in  heavenly  places  ”  ;  and  “  where 
two  or  three  are  met  together  in  his  name  there  is  he  in  the 
midst.”  “  Lo,”  says  he,  “  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.” 

Before  concluding  this  Article  I  would  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  shekinah,  or  visible  .glory  of  Jehovah,  which 
dwelt  between  the  Cherubim,  over  the  mercy-seat. 

The  word  is  iiot  found  in  this  form  in  the  Hebrew 

Scriptures.  It  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Jews,  especially 
in  the  targums,  to  designate  the  visible  symbol  of  the  divine 
glory.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  root  laid ,  to 
dwell;  and  this  word  is  frequently  employed  to  express  the 
indwelling  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  midst  of  Israel;  but 
especially  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple.  Take  the  following 
as  examples :  “  Let  them  make  me  a  tabernacle,  that  I  may 
dwell  among  them  ”  (Exod.  xxv.  8) ;  “  And  I  will  dwell 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God” 
(Exod.  xxix.  45)  ;  “  This  is  the  hill  in  which  God  delighteth 
to  dwell:,  yea,  the  Lord  will  dwell  in  it  forever”  (Ps.  Iviii. 
16)  ;  “  Remember  this  Mount  Zion,  wherein  thou  hast  dwelt  ” 
(Ps.  Ixxiv.  2). 

Not  only  did  the  shekinah  glory  dwell  between  the  Cheru¬ 
bim,  in  the  most  holy  place,  but  the  visible  symbol  of  the 
divine  presence  also  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  camp  of  Israel 
in  the  desert,  resting  over  the  tabernacle,  and  moving  for¬ 
ward  when  they  were  to  pursue  their  wilderness  journey. 
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under  its  guidance.  “  The  Lord  went  before  them  in  a 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  by  night  as  a  pillar  of  fire” 
(Exod.  xiii.  21). 

There  is  a  Rabinical  tradition,  with  how  much  of  truth  it 
is  hard  to  determine,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  four  stan¬ 
dards,  borne  by  the  four  standard-bearing  tribes,  Judah, 
Ephraim,  Reuben,  and  Dan,  were  respectively  the  animals 
composing  the  Cherubim.  Judah’s  standard,  we  are  told, 
was  a  lion,  that  of  Ephraim  an  ox,  Reuben’s  a  man,  and  that 
of  Dan  an  eagle.  This  tradition,  it  is  said,  is  confirmed  by 
an  apparent  allusion  to  these  standards  in  Scripture.  Judah 
is  said  to  be  “  a  lion’s  whelp ;  and  we  have  “  the  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.”  Ephraim  is  said  to  be  “an  ox  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  the  yoke.”  The  word  Benjamin  signifies  behold  a 
son,  and  his  standard  was  a  man.  The  eagle  is,  in  Scripture, 
the  symbol  of  judgment ;  and  Dan,  which  bore  this  standard, 
signifies  judgment.  Now  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  tradi¬ 
tion  it  is  remarkable  that  these  four  standards  of  Israel,  as 
they  encamped  around  the  tabernacle,  with  its  mercy-seat 
and  shekinah  glory,  were  the  same  as  the  Cherubim  sur¬ 
rounding  the  throne  of  glory,  and  representing  the  true 
Israel  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  out  of  every 
kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation. 

If  the  visible  symbol  of  the  divine  glory  dwelt  in  the 
tabernacle  between  the  Cherubim,  the  true  shekinah  dwelt  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  true  temple.  “  In  him  dwelt  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily”  (Col.  ii.  9).  “  We  beheld  his  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth  (John  ii.  19). 

Jesus,  also,  by  his  spirit  operating  through  the  truth, 
dwells  potentially  in  the  hearts  of  his  redeemed  people. 
They  thus  become  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  that 
even  on  earth  the  true  shekinah  dwells  in  the  church  of  the 
redeemed.  A  much  more  glorious  and  complete  fulfilment, 
however,  of  what  was  symbolized  by  the  shekinah’s  dwelling 
between  the  Cherubim  and  in  the  camp  of  Israel  will  yet 
take  place.  But  the  final  judgment  must  intervene. 
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When  our  blessed  Lord  comes  the  second  time,  without 
sin,  unto  salvation,  to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  and 
to  gather  his  redeemed  into  his  eternal  kingdom  of  glory, 
then  “  the  tabernacle  of  God  will  be  with  men,  and  he  will 
dwell  with  them ;  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God 
himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God  ”  (Rev.  xxi.  3). 


ARTICLE  III. 

EARLY  NEW  ENGLAND  PSALMODY. 

BT  REV.  INCREASE  N.  TARBOX,  B.D.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

When  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  they  brought  with 
them,  for  the  service  of  praise  in  their  public  worship,  Mr. 
Henry  Ainsworth’s  version  of  the  Psalms.  A  well-preserved 
copy  of  this  book  (not  of  the  earliest  edition)  belongs  to  the 
Prince  Library,  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  On  a  fly-leaf  of  the  book  is  a  brief  entry  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Prince  himself,  which  reads  as  follows :  “  T.  Prince, 
Plymouth,  May  1,  1732.  I  have  seen  an  edition  of  this 
version^  in  1618.  And  this  version  of  Ainsworth  was  sung 
in  Plymouth  Colony,  and,  I  suppose,  in  the  rest  of  N.  E. 
till  the  New  England  version  was  printed.” 

Mr.  Henry  Ainsworth  was  the  teacher  in  the  English 
church  at  Amsterdam  where  he  was  associated  in  the  minis¬ 
try  with  Mr.  Francis  Johnson.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
copy  of  Ainsworth’s  version  which  Mr.  Prince  saw  (printed 
in  1618)  was  the  earliest  edition  of  the  work. 

Governor  Bradford,  in  his  Dialogue,  written  in  1648, 
between  “  some  young  men  born  in  New  England  and  sundry 
ancient  men  that  came  out  of  Holland  and  old  England,” 
has  this  pleasant  descriptive  passage  touching  Mr.  Ainsworth : 

“Mr.  Henry  Ainsworth,  a  man  of  a  thousand,  was  teacher  of  this 
church  at  Amsterdam,  at  the  same  time  when  Mr.  JohnsoB  was  pastor. 
Two  worthy  men  they  were,  and  of  excellent  parts . He  [Mr.  Ains¬ 

worth]  ever  maintained  good  correspondence  with  Mr.  Robinson  at 
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Leyden,  and  would  consult  with  him  on  all  matters  of  weight,  both  in 
their  difierences  and  afterwards.  A  very  learned  man  he  was,  and  a 
close  student,  which  much  impaired  his  health.  We  have  heard  some, 
eminent  in  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues,  of  the  university  of  Leyden, 
say  that  they  thought  he  had  not  his  better  for  the  Hebrew  tongue  in 

the  university,  nor  scarce  in  Europe . He  had  an  excellent  gift  of 

teaching  and  opening  the  Scriptures ;  and  things  did  flow  from  him  with 
that  facility,  plainness,  and  sweetness,  as  did  much  affect  the  hearers. 
He  was  powerful  and  profound  in  doctrine,  although  his  voice  was  not 
strong,  and  had  this  excellency  above  many,  that  he  was  most  ready  and 
pregnant  in  the  Scriptures,  as  if  the  book  of  God  had  been  written  in 
his  heart ;  being  as  ready  in  his  quotations,  without  tossing  and  turning 
his  book,  as  if  they  had  lain  open  before  bis  eyes,  and  seldom  missing  a 
wonl  in  the  citing  of  any  place,  teaching  not  only  the  word  and  doctrine 
of  God,  but  in  the  words  of  God ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  continued 
phrase  and  words  of  Scripture.  He  used  great  dexterity  and  was  ready 
in  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  one  with  another.” 

Mr.  Ainsworth  died  in  1622,  two  years  after  the  Pilgrims 
reached  Plymouth ;  and  there  was  a  grave  suspicion,  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  death,  that  he  was  taken  off  by 
poison.  Walking  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam,  he  picked  up 
a  precious  stone  of  great  value,  for  which  he  sought  and 
found  the  true  owner j  in  the  person  of  a  Jew.  The  Jew 
offered  to  reward  him  generously  for  the  restoration  of  the 
lost  property.  But  the  only  reward  which  Mr.  Ainsworth 
would  accept  was  that  the  Jew  should  bring  him  face  to  face 
with  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  congregation  in  Amsterdam,  in 
a  free  and  open  discussion  upon  the  Scriptures.  The  Jew 
promised  that  this  arrangement  should  be  made.  But  he 
found  the  Rabbis  unwilling  to  engage  in  such  an  encounter, 
and,  by  their  refusal,  the  Jew  was  placed  in  an  awkward 
position.  In  this  crisis  Mr.  Ainsworth  suddenly  sickened 
and  died  —  as  was  believed  by  poison,  though  the  crime  was 
never  definitely  traced. 

For  the  purpose  of  general  comparison  we  will,  in  this 
Article,  give  Ainsworth’s  version  of  the  first  Psalm,  as  also 
the  same  Psalm  in  several  other  versions,  which  were  used 
by  our  fathers  in  the  early  New  England  days.  This  version 
we  take  from  the  copy,  already  referred  to,  in  the  Public 
Library.  We  are  not  able  to  say  that  it  is  precisely  thr 
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same  as  in  the  earliest  edition  of  the  work ;  but  probably  it 
is  the  same,  as  we  know  of  no  one  in  those  early  years  who 
ever  undertook  the  special  revision  of  Ainsworth’s  book. 

1  O  blessed  man  that  doth  not  in 

the  wicked’s  counsel  walk ; 

Nor  stand  in  sinners’  way ;  nor  sit 
in  seat  of  scornful  folk. 

2  But  setteth  in  Jehovah’s  law 

his  pleasurefull  delight ; 

And  in  his  law  doth  meditate 
by  day  and  eke  by  night. 

S  And  he  shall  be  like  as  a  tree 
by  water  brooks  planted, 

Which  in  his  time  shall  give  his  fruit ; 

his  leafe  eke  shall  not  fade  ; 

And  whatsoever  he  shall  doe, 
it  prosperously  shall  thrive. 

4  Not  so  the  wicked,  but  as  chaffe 

which  wind  away  doth  drive. 

5  Therefore  the  wicked  shall  not  in 

the  judgment  stand  upright, 

And  in  the  assemblie  of  the  just 
not  any  sinful  wight. 

6  For  of  the  just,  Jehovah  he 

acknowlcdgeth  the  way ; 

And  way  of  the  ungraci-ous 
shall  utterly  decay. 

In  the  year  1669  Rev.  John  Cotton,  son  of  the  famous 
John  Cotton  of  Boston,  became  pastor  of  the  ancient  church 
at  Plymouth,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  there  twenty- 
eight  years  (1669-1697).  John  Cotton,  Esq.,  a  grandson 
of  this  Plymouth  pastor,  in  the  year  1760,  wrote  a  full  and 
minute  account  of  the  Plymouth  church,  especially  of  that 
period  when  his  grandfather  was  the  pastor.  This  historical 
sketch  may.  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Collections,  and  from  this  we  have  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  early  history  of  that  church,  in  the  matter 
now  before  us.  The  following  extract  from  the  article  will 
be  read  with  interest. 
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**  June  19, 1692,  the  pastor  propounded  to  the  church  that,  seeing  many 
of  the  psalms  in  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  translation,  which  had  hitherto  been 
sung  in  the  congregation,  had  such  difficult  tunes  that  none  in  the  church 
could  set,  they  would  consider  of  some  expedient,  that  they  might  sing 
all  the  psalms.  After  some  time  of  consideration,  on  August  7,  following, 
the  church  voted  that  when  the  tunes  were  difficult  in  the  translation 
then  used,  they  would  make  use  of  the  New  England  Psalm-book,  long 
before  received  in  the  churches  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  not  one 
brother  opposing  this  conclusion.  But  finding  it  inconvenient  to  use  two 
psalm-books,  they  at  length,  in  June  1696,  agreed  wholly  to  lay  aside 
Ainsworth,  and  with  general  consent  introduced  the  other,  which  is  used 
to  this  day  (1760).  And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that  it  was 
their  practice  from  the  beginning,  till  October,  1681,  to  sing  the  psalms 
without  reading  the  line ;  but  then,  at  the  motion  of  a  brother  who  other¬ 
wise  could  not  join  in  the  ordinance  (I  suppose  because  he  could  not 
read),  they  altered  the  custom,  and  reading  was  introduced;  the  elder 
performing  that  service,  after  the  pastor  had  first  expounded  the  psalm, 
which  were  usually  sung  in  cdurse  ;  so  that  the  people  had  the  benefit  of 
hearing  the  whole  book  of  psalms  explained.” 

This  is  a  very  comprehensive  paragraph ;  for  it  gives  us, 
in  brief,  the  history  of  the  mother  church  at  Plymouth,  in 
respect  to  her  singing  customs,  for  the  long  period  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  years.  And,  contrary  to  what  would 
seem  to  be  the  general  impression,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
custom  of  lining  off  the  Psalms  did  not  begin  at  Plymouth 
till  more  than  sixty  years  from  the  settlement. 

But  we  turn  now  from  Plymouth  to  the  Massachusetts 
Colony.  Nine  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
the  Puritans  began  to  pour  into  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 
They  were  members  of  the  church  of  England,  though  many 
of  them  were  under  censure  for  non-conformity.  They 
brought  with  them,  probably  for  their  service  of  praise,  in 
public  worship,  the  version  of  the  Pialms  which  they  had 
used  in  England,  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  The  title-page  of 
this  book  reads  as  follows  :  “  The  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  by 
Thomas  Sternhold,  John  Hopkins,  and  others.  .  Compared 
with  the  Hebrew,  with  apt  notes  to  sing  them  withal.  Set 
forth  and  allowed  to  be  sung  in  all  churches,  of  all  people 
together,  before  and  after  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  also 
before  and  after  Sermons;  and,  moreover,  in  private  houses. 
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for  their  godly  solace  and  comfort,  lajring  apart  all  ungodly 
songs  and  ballades,  which  tend  only  to  the  nourishing  of  vice 
and  corrupting  of  youth.” 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer^  says:  “Portions  of 
the  book  of  Psalms  had  been  rendered  into  meter  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  sixth ;  but  it  was  not  untill  1562  that 
the  old  version  was  completed  and  was  published  entire.” 

While  we  incline  strongly  to  the  belief  that  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins’  version  of  the  Psalms  was  the  one  chiefly  used  at 
first  in  the  churches  of  the  Bay,  it  should  be  said  that  others 
think  differently.  In  the  brief  quotation  from  Rev.  Thomas 
Prince,  as  will  be  remembered,  after  saying  that  Ainsworth’s 
version  was  used  at  Plymouth,  he  adds,  “  And  I  suppose  in 
the  rest  of  New  England,”  etc.  And  George  Hood,  iii  his 
“  History  of  Music  in  New  England,”  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of 
page  forty-eight,  says:  “There  is  almost  a  certainty  that  no 
other  version  than  Ainsworth’s  was  ever  used  in  the  colonies 
until  the  New  England  version  was  published.  But  if  any 
one  was  used,  in  one  or  two  of  the  churches,  it  was  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins.”  The  writer,  after  an  extensive  research,  has 
never  so  much  as  seen  the  most  distant  allusion  to  one, 
except  in  Felt’s  “History  of  Ipswich,”  which  says  that 
“  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was  used  in  the  first  church  in  that 
town.”  Another  historical  reference,  quoted  by  Hood  shows 
quite  plainly  that  Ainsworth  was  used  at  Salem. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  documen¬ 
tary  evidence  showing  exactly  what  book  was  generally  used 
in  the  early  churches  of  the  Bay.  But  the  student  of  New 
England  history  will  remember,  in  the  matter  of  the  Salem 
church,  the  oldest  ip  the  Bay,  that  it  had  a  peculiar  and 
providential  connection,  in  its  origin,  with  the  church  at 
Plymouth.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  Salem  had 
Ainsworth’s  version,  even  though  the  churches  in  the  Bay, 
formed  afterwards,  did  not. 

Our  chief  reason  for  thinking  they  did  not  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  Puritans  of  the  Bay  came  out  of 
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churches  in  England  that  were  using  Stemhold  and  Hopkins. 
The  Pilgrims  had  a  very  different  historical  starting-point. 
The  Puritan  settlers  about  Boston  would  have  been  likely  to 
bring  the  books  with  them  that  they  had  been  using  in 
England,  and  use  them  here  in  the  first  years. 

There  is  another  simple  fact  which  may  or  may  not  be 
important  in  the  settlement  of  the  point  now  before  us. 
The  Congregational  Library  in  Boston  has  two  copies  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  ;  one  printed  in  London  in  1634,  and 
the  other  in  1636.  The  first  one  probably  came  over  in  the 
family  of  John  Putnam,  who  reached  these  shores  in  1634, 
the  very  year  in  which  this  book  was  published ;  the  other 
belonged  to  that  ubiquitous  character,  known  as  “  Johannes 
Smith.”  It  was  in  its  day  an  elegant  book,  and  still  bears  the 
traces  of  its  early  beauty.  Now  when  we  remember  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book, 
printed  on  these  shores  in  1640,  and  in  use  for  ten  years  in 
the  early  churches,  the  fact  that  these  two  copies  of  a  work, 
printed  earlier  and  printed  in  England,  have  drifted  into  one 
library,  after  this  long  lapse  of  years,  would  seem  to  imply 
that  there  must  once  have  been  a  good  many  copies  of  the 
same  book  on  these  shores.  We  believe  that  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  used  in  the  early  churches  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 

One  fact  more.  Hood,  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  says :  “  In  1693  an  edition  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins’ 
version  was  published  at  Cambridge,  and  was  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  churches.”  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  an 
edition  would  have  been  brought  out  at  that  time  unless  the 
work  had  struck  some  roots  before  in  the  New  England  soil. 

The  movement  which  brought  this  version  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  into  use  in  the  English  churches  seems  to  have 
originated  with  Thomas  Sternhold  himself,  and  that  too 
without  any  forecast  as  to  the  use  to  which  his  work  would 
be  put.  He  was  Master  or  Groom  of  the  Robes,  as  the  office 
is  called,  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  afterward  of 
Edward  VI.  He  was  a  man  of  religious  principle,  in  a  cor¬ 
rupt  court,  and  was  so  impressed  with  tlie  evil  influence  of 
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the  low  and  half-indecent  songs  and  ballads  which  were  sung 
among  the  courtiers  that  he  versified  the  first  fifty  Psalms, 
and  fixed  tunes  to  them,  that  they  might,  if  possible,  take 
the  place  of  the  trashy  roundelays  then  so  current.  These 
were  soon  taken  into  some  of  the  parish  churches,  and  the 
practice  of  using  them  in  public  worship,  once  started,  grew 
till  it  became  general.  Hopkins  and  others  took  up  and 
completed  the  work,  so  that  they  had  at  length  “  The  Whole 
Book  of  Psalms.”  At  the  time  when  the  Puritans  settled 
Massachusetts  Bay  this  book  was  in  common  use  in  the 
English  churches,  and  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  Puritan  fathers  should  bring  the  book  with  them  to  their 
new  home.  It  was  soon  cast  aside,  however,  on  these  shores, 
for  reasons,  probably,  that  do  not  now  seem  very  reasonable. 

Our  fathers  were  so  intent  upon  getting  rid  of  everything 
pertaining  to  the  Church  of  England  that  they  parted  with 
not  a  few  good  things,  and  put  inferior  things  in  their  place. 
The  version  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was  quite  as  true,  for 
aught  we  see,  though  not  so  servilely  conformed  to  the  origi¬ 
nal,  as  anything  that  followed ;  and  was  certainly  far  more 
easy  and  rhythmical  in  its  flow  than  that  with  which  our  fa¬ 
thers  contented  themselves  for  long  years  afterwards.  The 
following  is  Thomas  Sternhold’s  version  of  the  first  Psalm. 

1  That  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  bent 

to  wicked  read  *  his  care ; 

Nor  led  his  life  as  sinners  do, 
nor  sate  in  scorner’s  chaire. 

2  But  in  the  law  of  God  the  Lord 

doth  set  his  whole  delight ; 

And  in  that  law  doth  exercise 
himselfe  both  day  and  night. 

8  He  shall  be  like  the  tree  that  growes 
fast  by  the  river  side, 

Which  bringeth  forth  most  pleasant  fruit, 
in  her  due  time  and  tide; 

Whose  leafe  shall  never  fade  nor  fall, 
but  flourish  still  and  stand ; 

Even  so  all  things  shall  prosper  well 
that  this  man  takes  in  hand. 

^  Read  is  the  rede  of  Shakespeare  and  Bums  —  advice,  counsel. 
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4  So  shall  not  the  ungodly  men, 

they  shall  be  nothing  so ; 

But  as  the  dust  which  from  the  earth 
the  wind  drives  to  and  fro. 

5  Therefore  shall  not  the  wicked  men 

in  judgment  stand  upright ; 

Nor  yet  the  sinners  with  the  just 
shall  come  in  place  or  sight. 

6  For  why  ?  The  way  of  godly  men 

unto  the  Lord  is  known ; 

And  eke  the  way  of  wicked  men 
shall  quite  be  over  thrown. 

It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  the  version  just  given 
is  superior  for  singing  purposes  to  that  which  we  shall  pres¬ 
ently  take  from  the  Bay  Psalm  Book.  Yet  we  do  not  catch 
in  this  first  Psalm  any  of  those  genuine  poetic  outbursts  that 
we  find  in  some  of  the  other  Psalms  versified  by  Sternhold. 
A  passage  from  the  eighteenth  Psalm,  quite  familiar  to  the 
old  people  of  New  England,  will  illustrate  our  meaning. 

The  Lord  descended  from  above 
and  bowed  the  heavens  high ; 

And  underneath  his  feet  he  cast 
the  darkness  of  the  sky. 

On  cherubs  and  on  chembims 
full  royally  he  rode ; 

And  on  the  wings  of  all  the  winds 
came  flying  all  abroad. 

This  is  the  exact  shape  in  which  the  words  stand  in  the  old 
version.  There  is  a  poetic  fervor  in  the  lines  which  is  quite 
contagious.  Our  fathers  long  ago  felt  the  grand  sweep  and  stir 
of  these  stanzas,  when  they  named  the  tune  which  they  linked 
to  them.  Majesty.  But  they  took  the  liberty  to  change  the 
second  line  by  adding  the  word  “  most  ”  ;  so  that  it  should 
read,  “  and  bowed  the  heavens  most  high.”  But  Sternhold 
made  the  word  “  heavens  ”  do  service  as  two  syllables,  and 
the  line  as  he  left  it  is  more  energetic  than  with  the  change. 
But  they  improved  the  last  two  lines  by  avoiding  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “  all.”  In  our  New  England  use  they  read  : 

**  And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 
Came  flying  all  abroad.” 
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But  the  New  England  Puritans  had  been  only  a  Tery  few 
years  here  in  the  Bay  when  they  thought  they  must  have 
another  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  so  in  1639  Mr.  Richard 
Mather  of  Dorchester,  Mr.  John  Eliot,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Welde, 
associate  ministers  at  Roxbury,  were  designated  as  fit  persons 
to  take  this  business  in  charge,  and  in  1640  they  produced 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Bay  Psalm  Book.  It  does  not  bear 
that  name  on  the  title-page.  There  it  is  called  simply,  “  The 
Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  faithfully  translated  in  English 
Meter.”  The  Bay  Psalm  Book  was  a  mode  of  designation 
early  given,  probably  to  distinguish  it  from  Ainsworth’s  ver¬ 
sion,  in  use  in  the  Plymouth  colony. 

Mr.  Richard  Mather,  who  was  probably  regarded  as  the 
leading  member  on  this  committee,  did  more  of  the  public 
writing  for  the  churches,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Colony,  than  any  other  man.  And  when  he  was  called 
to  write  prose  he  always  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit. 
No  man,  probably,  in  the  first  New  England  generation, 
shaped  so  many  ecclesiastical  papers,*for  synods,  for  councils, 
and  for  the  use  of  individual  churches,  as  he.  John  Eliot, 
too,  was  a  notable  minister,  and  has  left  behind  him  an  un¬ 
dying  name.  Thomas  Welde  was  a  man  of  good  learning 
and  recognized  ability.  But  their  fitness  for  this  peculiar 
work  does  not  appear  to  have  been  eminent.  They  completed 
their  task  in  1640,  and  the  book  was  printed  the  same  year, 
enjoying  the  honor  of  being  the  first  book  printed  in  America. 
When  some  anjtiquarian,  at  the  present  .day,  pays  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  dollars  for  a  copy  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  it 
is  entirely  sale  to  conclude  that  the  poetry  is  not  what  he  is 
after.  We  give  the  version,  in  this  book,  of  the  first  Psalm. 

1  O  blessed  man,  that  in  th’  advice 

of  wicked  doeth  not  walk ; 
nor  stand  in  sinner’s  way,  nor  sit 
in  chayre  of  scomfull  folk. 

2  But  in  the  law  of  lehovah 

is  his  longing  delight ; 
and  in  his  law  doth  meditate 
by  day  and  eke  by  night. 
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8  And  he  shall  be  like  to  a  tree 
planted  by  water-rivers ; 
that  in  his  season  yields  his  fruit, 
and  his  leafe  never  withers. 

4  And  all  he  doth  shall  prosper  well, 
the  wicked  are  not  so : 
but  they  are  like  unto  the  chaffe, 
which  winde  drives  to  and  fro. 

6  Therefore  shall  not  ungodly  men 
rise  to  stand  in  the  doome ; 
nor  shall  the  sinners  with  the  just 
in  their  assemblie  come. 

6  For  of  the  righteous  men  the  Lord 
acknowledgeth  the  way ; 
but  the  way  of  ungodly  men 
shall  utterly  decay. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  versification  here  is  not  an 
improvement  upon  that  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  There 
were  no  such  rhymes  in  that  as  walk  and  folk,  rivers  and 
withers.  No  such  constrained  reading  was  demanded  as  is 
required  to  make  out  properly  the  first  and  second  lines  in 
the  second  stanza.  We  are  not  called  to  hunt  after  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  verb,  as  in  the  third  line  of  the  second  stanza. 
Minor  faults  might  be  pointed  out,  as  for  example,  the  force 
that  must  be  thrown  upon  the  little  word  “  the,”  in  the  third 
line  of  the  last  stanza,  in  order  to  fill  out  the  rhythm. 

When  the  transition  was  made  from  the  old  book  to  the  new 
there  was  evidently  enough  of  taste  and  sense  in  those  primi¬ 
tive  congregations  to  feel  that  a  step  backward  had  been  taken. 
Mr.  Thomas  Shepard,  minister  at  Cambridge,  attempted  to  give 
expression  to*  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  in  rhymes  and 
measures,  which  show  us,  at  least,  that  he  was  as  poorly  fitted 
to  be  entrusted  with  such  work  as  the  men  whom  he  criticised. 
Two  of  the  men  who  helped  to  make  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  lived, 
it  will  be  remembered,  at  Boxbury  and  one  at  Dorchester. 
Hence  the  machinery  of  Mr.  Shepard’s  lines  that  follow : 

^  Te  Roxbury  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 
Of  missing  to  give  us  very  good  rhyme ; 

And  you  of  Dorchester,  your  verses  lengthen, 

But  with  the  texts  own  words  you  will  them  strengthen.** 
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The  anxiety  expressed  by  Mr.  Shepard,  that  they  should 
strengthen  their  lines  by  using  “  the  text’s  own  words,”  was 
one  of  the  difficulties  that  all  the  old  versifers  encountered. 
There  was  such  a  public  demand  that  the  writers  should  keep 
close  to  the  exact  words  of  the  Scripture  as  greatly  to  impede 
their  rhythmical  efforts.  But  it  is  certainly  possible  to  keep 
as  closely  to  the  original  as  they  did  and  yet  write  in  num¬ 
bers  not  inharmonious.  Take  the  first  Psalm  as  versified  at 
a  later  period,  by  one  who  sought  to  keep  as  near  to  the 
Scripture  language  as  did  these  earlier  writers,  and  who 
found  a  way  of  doing  so  without  sacrificing  measure  and 
rhyme  in  the  attempt. 

1  Blest  is  the  man  who  walketh  not 

Where  men  of  evil  counsels  meet ; 

Who  stands  not  in  the  sinner’s  way, 

Nor  sitteth  in  the  scorner’s  seat. 

2  But  in  Jehovah’s  perfect  law 

He  ever  findeth  his  delight, 

Thereon  he  meditates  by  day, 

And  meditates  thereon  by  night. 

3  He  shall  be  like  some  goodly  tree. 

Planted  where  streams  of  water  flow ; 

Which  bringeth  forth  its  timely  fruit ; 

Whose  leaf  no  withering  heat  shall  know. 

4  His  toil  prosperity  attends; 

While  the  ungodly  toil  in  vain ; 

Their  work  is  like  the  fleeting  chafl*, 

Which  the  wind  driveth  o’er  the  plain. 

5  So  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand 

When  judgment  comes  to  prove  their  way; 

In  the  assembly  of  the  just. 

The  foolish  sinner  may  not  stay. 

6  The  Lord  keeps  watch  about  the  path, 

And  knows  the  way  the  righteous  go ; 

But  the  ungodly  man  shall  fail. 

His  way  shall  perish  here  below. 

As  a  still  more  convincing  evidence  that  the  early  Massa¬ 
chusetts  churches  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book  we  have  the  fact  that,  in  less  than  ten  years  after  its 
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first  publication,  the  work  was  given  into  the  hands  of  Rev. 
Henry  Dunster,  President  of  Harvard  College,  for  revision. 
Associated  with  him  in  this  work  was  Mr.  Richard  Lyon,  a 
younger  man,  who  had  recently  come  over  from  England, 
and  was  at  that  time  living  in  President  Punster’s  family, 
and  acting  as  private  tutor  to  an  English  student  then  resi¬ 
dent  at  Harvard  College.  President  Dunster  was  known  and 
recognized  as  “  a  great  master  of  the  Oriental  languages,” 
and  this  was  one  important  qualification  fitting  him  for  the 
work.  These  two  men  took  the  book  in  hand,  and  certainly 
made  a  great  improvement  in  it ;  though  the  work,  as  left 
by  them,  would  be  far  from  satisfying  the  aesthetic  demands 
of  our  own  generation.  The  following  is  their  version  of  the 
first  Psalm : 

1  O  blessed  man,  that  walks  not  in 

til’  advice  of  evil  men ; 

Nor  standeth  in  the  sinner’s  way, 
nor  scomer’s  seat  sits  in. 

2  But  he  upon  Jehovah’s  law 

doth  set  his  whole  delight ; 

And  in  his  law  doth  meditate, 
both  in  the  day  and  night. 

3  He  shall  be  like  a  planted  tree 

by  water-brooks,  which  shall 
In  his  due  season  yield  his  fhiit; 
whose  leaf  shall  never  fall ; 

4  And  all  he  doth  shall  prosper  well. 

the  wicked  are  not  so  : 

But  they  are  like  unto  the  chaff, 
which  wind  drives  to  and  fro. 

5  Therefore  shall  not  ungodly  men 

in  judgment  stand  upright ; 

Nor  in  the  assembly  of  the  just 
shall  stand  the  wicked  wight. 

6  For  of  the  righteous  man,  the  Lord 

ivcknowledgeth.the  way, 

Whereas  the  way  of  wicked  men 
shall  utterly  decay. 

That  was  as  well  as  Harvard  College  could  do  in  that  day 
and  generation  (1660).  On  the  whole  it  was  a  decided  im- 
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provement  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Mather  and  his  associates ; 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  earlier  version  worse,  for  a 
rhyme,  than  shall  and  fall,  in  the  third  stanza ;  and  besides 
the  imperfection  of  the  rhyme  the  whole  expression  in  that 
sentence  is  awkward  and  constrained.  There  was  no  material 
change  in  the  title-page.  It  was  the  old  book  revised  and 
improved.  But  the  name  by  which  it  came  at  length  to  be 
more  generally  known  was  the  New  England  Psalm  Book. 
In  this  shape  it  passed  into  general  use  among  the  churches 
of  the  Bay,  as  also  in  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  took  the  place  of  Ainsworth’s  version  at 
Plymouth  in  1696.  By  the  year  1722  the  twentieth  edition 
was  published  on  these  shores.  In  1744  the  twenty-sixth 
edition  was  issued.  But  this  book  also  had  a  European  his¬ 
tory  and  reputation.  It  went  quite  extensively  into  the  dis¬ 
senting  churches  of  England  and  Scotland.  Before  its  career 
was  ended  the  editions  of  it,  in  this  country,  in  England  and 
in  Scotland,  are  reckoned  to  have  been  as  many  as  seventy. 

It  will  be  well  for  us  to  keep  in  mind,  also,  what  was 
going  on,  in  the  way  of  making  Psalm-books,  in  England  in 
this  same  period.  Three  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book  at  Cambridge,  the  House  of  Commons  in 
England  recommended  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines,  then  in  session,  that  they  adopt  for  use  in  the 
churches  Francis  Rouse’s  version  of  the  Psalms.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  controlling  power  in  this  House  of 
Commons  was  in  the  hands  of  men  kindred  to  our  Puritan 
ancestors,  though  of  a  Presbyterian  tendency.  Complaint 
was  made  that  the  version  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was 
becoming  obsolete.  But  the  real  motive  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  Rouse’s  version  in  England  was  essentially  the 
same,  probably,  which  originated  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  on 
these  shores,  viz.  to  throw  off  all  affinities  with  the  church 
of  England.  Rouse’s  version  came  into  special  use  in  the 
Presbyterian  churches,  both  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
while  the  version  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  held  on  its  way 
for  a  long  time  afterwards  in  the  parochial  churches  of 
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England.  In  Allibone’s  Dictionary  of  Authors,  the  writer 
of  the  Article  on  Francis  Rouse  says :  “  Rouse’s  version  is 
still  (1869)  pertinaciously  adhered  to  by  some  congregations.” 

Fifty  years  later,  in  England,  came  in  the  version  of  Tate  • 
and  Brady.  The  first  edition  of  it  seems  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  1695.  Like  our  Bay  Psalm  Book,  it  was  a  reform 
backwards  on  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  But  it  caught  the 
ears  of  the  multitude  very  easily,  and  had  a  large  run 
in  England  long  before  it  reached  our  shores.  Our  fathers 
would  at  first  be  slow  to  touch  it,  because  of  its  affiliations 
with  the  national  church.  It  began  to  come  into  this  country 
in  the  last  half  of  the  last  century,  when  the  old  ecclesiastical 
prejudices  had  in  some  good  degree  died  out.  An  edition  of 
Tate  and  Brady  was  published  in  Boston  in  1755,  another  in 
1762,  a  third  in  1793,  and  a  fourth  in  1807,  and  very  likely 
others.  An  edition  was  published  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  in 
Worcester,  in  1788.  Nahum  Tate  was  a  native  of  Dublin; 
but  he  removed  to  London,  and  was  regarded  as  a  poet  of 
considerable  genius.  At  least,  he  became  poet  laureate  at 
the  English  court.  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  associated  with  him 
in  preparing  this  version  of  the  Psalms,  was  a  divine  of  some 
eminence  and  chaplain  in  ordinary.  The  following  is  the 
version  by  Tate  and  Brady  of  the  first  Psalm : 

1  How  blest  is  he,  who  ne’er  consents 

by  ill  Advice  to  walk ; 

Nor  stands  in  sinner’s  ways,  nor  sits 
where  Men  profanely  talk : 

2  But  makes  the  perfect  Law  of  God 

his  Business  and  delight, 

Devoutly  reads  therein  by  Day, 
and  meditates  by  Night. 

8  Like  some  fair  Tree,  which  fed  by  Streams, 
with  timely  Fruit  does  bend. 

He  still  shall  flourish,  and  success 
all  his  designs  attend. 

4  Ungodly  Men  and  their  Attempts 
no  lasting  Root  shall  find ; 

Untimely  blasted  and  dispers’d 
like  Chafi*  before  the  Wind. 
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5  Their  Guilt  shall  strike  the  Wicked  dumb 

before  the  Judge’s  Face : 

No  formal  Hypocrites  shall  then 
among  the  Saints  have  Place. 

6  For  God  approves  the  just  Man’s  Ways ; 

to  Happiness  they  tend ; 

But  Sinners  and  the  Paths  they  tread 
shall  both  in  Ruin  end. 

In  this  we  see  a  very  marked  change  from  the  versions 
before  copied.  There  is  far  more  freedom  and  abandon  in 
the  flow  of  the  lines.  The  writers  do  not  feel  themselves  so 
closely  confined  to  the  words  of  the  original.  But  of  all 
versions  none  have  been  more  severely  criticised  than  this. 
Dr.  James  Beattie  says  of  it :  “  Tate  and  Brady  are  too 
quaint ;  and  when  the  Psalmist  rises  to  sublimity  (which  is 
very  often  the  case),  are  apt  to  sink  into  bombast;  yet  Tate 
and  Brady  have  many  good  passages,  especially  in  those 
Psalms  that  contain  simple  enunciations  of  moral  truth.” 
Nahum  Tate  was  made  poet  laureate  (1690)  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  was  successor  to  Thomas  Shadwell. 
Robert  Southey,  who  was  poet  laureate  also,  in  his  turn,  at  a 
later  age,  says :  “  Nahum  Tate,  of  all  my  predecessors,  must 
have  ranked  the  lowest  of  the  laureates,  if  he  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  Shadwell.”  Charles  Knight  says  of  him  :  “  Nahum 
Tate  has  succeeded  to  an  extent  that  defies  all  competition 
in  degrading  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Lear  of  Shakespeare 
to  the  condition  of  being  tolerated,  and  even  admired,  by 
the  most  dull,  gross,  anti-poetical  capacity.”  The  above 
passages  are  quoted  from  Allibone’s  Dictionary  of  Authors. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  illustrate  exactly  what  these 
writers  mean  than  by  taking  the  same  passage  in  the  eighteenth 
Psalm,  already  quoted  as  versified  by  Sternhold,  and  see  how 
Tate  puts  it. 

He  left  the  beauteous  realms  of  light, 

Whilst  Heaven  bowed  down  its  awful  head, 

Beneath  his  feet,  substantial  night 
Was,  like  a  sable  carpet,  spread : 

The  chariot  of  the  Bang  of  Kings, 

Which  active  troops  of  angels  drew, 

On  a  strong  tempest’s  rapid  wings 
With  most  amazing  swiftness  flew. 
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This  is  Tat»3’s  feeble  and  sensuous  versification  of  those  lofty 
words :  “  He  bowed  the  heavens,  also,  and  came  down  :  and 
darkness  was  under  his  feet.  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub 
and  did  fly :  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.” 
The  passage  is  ornamented  to  death. 

In  the  year  1765  another  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
was  published  in  England  from  the  pen  of  James  Merrick, 
which  obtained  some  currency  there ;  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  ever  found  adoption  in  this  country,  certainly  not  to 
any  great  extent.  William  Ormc,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Biblica, 
says  of  it :  “  Merrick’s  version  of  the  Psalms  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  poetical  translation  of  these  sacred  poems  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  too  poetical  for  ordinary  public 
worship  ;  but  it  is  highly  gratifying  for  private  use  to  persons 
of  cultivated  taste.” 

But  to  return  again  to  our  own  country :  The  New  England 
Psalm  Book  held  on  its  way,  in  the  same  essential  shape  in 
which  it  was  left  by  President  Dunster  from  1650  until  1758. 
In  the  last-named  year  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  pastor  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  Boston,  brought  out  his  improved  edition 
of  the  book,  he  being  then  seventy-one  years  old,  and  his 
death  occurring  in  the  same  year  with  this  publication.  He 
had  been  at  work  in  his  leisure  hours  for  two  years  upon 
this  revision.  In  this  connection,  it  will  be  interesting  if  we 
copy  at  some  considerable  length  certain  passages  from  the 
preface  of  Mr.  Prince,  which  will  bring  this  whole  history 
vividly  before  us,  though  they  will  repeat  certain  things 
already  said.  We  will  give  the  passages  in  the  exact  style 
in  which  Mr.  Prince  left  them. 

“  By  1636  there  were  come  over  hither  near  thirty  pious  and  learned 
Ministers,  educated  in  the  Universities  of  England:  and  from  the  same 
exalted  Principle  of  Scripture  Purity  in  Religious  Worship,  they  set  them¬ 
selves  to  translate  the  Psalms  and  other  Scripture  Songs  in  English  Metre, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  inspir'd  Original.  They  committed  this  Work 
especially  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas  Weld  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Eliot  of  Roxhury;  well  acquainted 
with  Hebrew,  in  which  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  the  Greek  in  which 
the  New  were  originally  written.  They  finished  the  Psalms  in  1640; 
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which  were  first  printed  by  Mr.  Day,  that  Year,  at  our  Cambridge  ;  and 
had  the  Honour  of  being  the  First  Book  Printed  in  North  America, 
and  as  far  as  I  find,  in  This  whole  New  World.  . . .  But  for  a  further 
Improvement,  it  was  committed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Dunster,  President 
of  Harvard  College,  one  of  the  greatest  Masters  of  the  oriental  languages 
that  has  been  known  in  these  Ends  of  the  Earth ;  who  was  helped  as  to 
the  Poetry  by  Mr.  Richard  Lyon,  an  ingenious  Gentleman  probably 
brought  up  at  one  of  the  Universities  in  England,  sent  over  by  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay  as  a  Tutor  to  his  Son  at  Harvard  College,  and  resided  at  Mr. 
Dunster's  House. . . . 

“In  two  or  three  Years  they  seem  to  have compleated  it,  with  the  Addi* 
tion  of  the  other  Songs  in  Scripture :  And  they  not  only  had  the  Happi¬ 
ness  of  approaching  nearer  to  the  inspired  original  than  aU  other  Versions 
in  English  Rhyme,  but  in  many  Places  of  excelling  them  in  Simplicity  of 
Style,  and  in  affecting  Terms,  being  the  Words  of  God  which  more 
strongly  touch  the  Soul.  On  which  account,  I  found  in  England,  it  was 
by  some  eminent  Congregations  prefer’d  to  all  Others  in  their  Publick 
Worship,  even  down  to  1717,  when  I  last  left  that  Part  of  the  British 
Kingdom. 

“  It  seems  a  thousand  Pities  then,  that  such  a  Version,  which  has  more 
of  Inspiration,  and  therefore  of  Divine  Authority  and  Influence  on  the 
Heart  than  others,  should,  on  account  of  the  Flatnesses  in  diverse  Places, 
be  wholly  laid  aside,  and  not  rather  mended  and  preserved  in  our 
Churches :  as  has  been  earnestly  desired  by  many  of  refined  Taste  and 
Judgment.  . . . 

“  Having  begun  this  Work  on  April  29,  1755,  and  being  encouraged  to 
proceed  by  the  Respectable  Brethren  of  the  Congregation  I  belong  to,  I 
desire  to  Praise  the  Most  High  for  earring  me  on  thro’  Multitudes  of 
Avocations,  Interruptions  and  Infirmities  to  the  End  of  the  Psalms  by  the 
Last  of  August  1756,  and  to  the  End  of  the  other  Scripture-Songs  by  the 
20th  of  March  1757.  And  to  His  Glory  and  Blessing,  and  the  Edification 
of  his  people  I  humbly  resign  it.” 

This  preface  bears  date  May  26, 1758,  and  Mr.  Prince  died 
the  October  following  —  a  notable  man,  who  has  left  his 
name  sacredly  connected  with  many  most  important  interests. 
This  version  of  his  is  a  great  improvement,  without  doubt, 
upon  those  that  went  before  ;  but  still  it  is  not  so  great  an 
improvement  as  might  naturally  enough  have  been  expected 
from  one  so  learned  and  accomplished  as  Thomas  Prince  was. 
The  poetic  ease  and  grace  are  still  wanting.  The  lines 
have  not  lost  all  their  old  awkward  constraint,  even  under 
his  touch.  The  following  is  his  version  of  the  first  Psalm : 
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1  O  blessed  man,  who  walks  not  in  • 

the  counsels  of  ill  men. 

Nor  stands  within  the  sinner’s  wa), 
nor  scoffer’s  seat  sits  in. 

2  But  on  Jehovah’s  written  law 

he  places  his  delight : 

And  in  his  law  he  meditates 
with  pleasure  day  and  night. 

8  For  he  is  like  a  goodly  tree 
to  rivers  planted  near ; 

Which  timely  yields  its  fruit,  whose  leaf 
shall  ever  green  app)ear  ; 

4  And  all  he  does  shall  prosper  still, 

Th’  ungodly  are  not  so ; 

But  like  the  chaff,  which,  by  the  wind, 
is  driven  to  and  fro. 

5  Therefore  in  judgment  shall  not  stand 

such  as  ungodly  are  ; 

Nor  in  th’  assembly  of  the  just 
shall  sinful  men  appear : 

6  Because  the  way  of  righteous  men 

the  Lord  approves  and  knows. 

Whereas  the  way  of  evil  men 
to  sure  destruction  goes. 

Long  years  before  Mr.  Prince  had  fixed  upon  this  as  the 
best  version  he  could  make  of  the  first  Psalm,  Isaac  Watts 
had  published  his  version  of  the  Psalms  (1719),  and  had 
shown  how  easily  and  gracefully  the  work  could  be  done  by 
a  man  having  the  true  poetic  gift.  Mr.  Watts,  after  a  life 
of  seventy-two  years,  had  been  in  his  grave  ten  years  before 
Prince’s  edition  of  the  New  England  Psalm  Book  was  pub¬ 
lished.  Ill  contrast  with  much  that  has  gone  before,  let  us 
notice  with  what  a  facile  pen  Watts  turns  off  his  lines.  He 
is  not,  of  course,  so  strictly  bound  by  the  original,  but  he 
catches  the  whole  purpose  of  the  sacred  writer  as  truly,  per¬ 
haps,  as  any  of  the  others.  The  following  is  his  version  of 
the  first  Psalm : 

1  Blest  is  the  man  that  shuns  the  place 
Where  sinners  love  to  meet ; 

Who  fears  to  tread  their  wicked  ways, 

And  hates  the  scoffer’s  seat : 
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2  Who  in  the  statutes  of  the  Lord 

Has  placed  his  chief  delight ; 

By  day  he  reads  or  hears  the  word, 

And  meditates  by  night. 

3  He,  like  a  plant  of  gen’roos  kind 

By  living  waters  set. 

Safe  from  the  storms  and  blasting  wind, 

Enjoys  a  peaceful  state. 

4  Green  as  a  leaf,  and  ever  fair 

Shall  his  profession  shine ; 

While  fruits  of  holiness  appear 

Like  clusters  on  the  vine. 

5  Not  so  the  impious  and  unjust ; 

What  vain  designs  they  form  ! 

Their  hopes  are  blown  away  like  dust, 

Or  chaff  before  the  storm. 

6  Sinners  in  judgment  shall  not  stand 

Amongst  the  sons  of  grace 
When  Christ  the  Judge  at  his  right  hand 
.  Appoints  the  saints  a  place. 

7  His  eye  beholds  the  path  they  tread. 

His  heart  approves  it  well ; 

But  crooked  ways  of  sinners  lead 

Down  to  the  gates  of  hell. 

Our  Scotch  brethren,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  great 
sticklers  for  the  ancient  ideas  on  the  subject  of  singing  in 
public  worship.  They  have  adhered  more  pertinaciously  than 
others  to  the  antique  and  literal  versions  of  the  Psalms,  and 
have  given  far  less  favor  to  general  hymns  of  praise,  such 
as  are  now  common  in  almost  all  our  American  churches. 
Indeed,  our  later  books  discard  the  distinction  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  us  until  recently  of  keeping  the  Psalms  and 
Hymns  separate.  They  are  now  blended  together,  and  as¬ 
signed  to  their  places  according  to  their  topics.  But  the 
Scotch  are  more  conservative.  They  do  not,  it  is  true,  in 
singing  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  Psalms,  as  they 
once  did ;  they  have  versions  of  many  other  passages  of 
Scripture.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  paraphrases, 
outside  of  the  Psalms,  is  that  of  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth 
You  XXXVL  No.  142.  84 
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chapter  of  First  Corinthians :  “  Though  I  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,”  etc.  They  hold  to  singing 
passages  from  holy  writ,  kept  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  actual 
words  and  precise  thoughts  of  the  Scriptures.  Their  long 
continuance  in  this  habit  has  made  them  greater  adepts  in 
this  style  of  versification.  But  the  best  examples  of  this 
style  will  not  be  found  in  the  Psalms  of  David.  That  part 
of  the  work  was  earliest  done,  and  they  are  careful  not  to 
depart  very  far  from  Rouse’s  version  and  the  ways  of  their 
fathers.  Take  the  passage  above  referred  to  (1  Cor.  13)  as 
it  is  found  in  the  Scotch  Psalm-Book,  and  one  cannot  read 
it  without  such  a  sense  of  grace  and  beauty  in  the  rendering 
that  he  wishes  to  have  nothing  changed.  And  even  in  the 
Psalms  as  now  sung,  though  the  rendering  is  more  antique, 
the  style  is  far  in  advance  of  some  of  the  specimens  that 
have  come  before  us  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  Article. 
We  copy  from  a  volume  published  in  1858,  “  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.”  This  is 
the  rendering  of  the  first  Psalm : 

1  That  man  hath  perfect  blessedness 

Who  walketh  not  astray 
In  counsel  of  ungodly  men ; 

Nor  stands  In  sinners’  way  ; 

2  Nor  sitteth  in  the  scorner’s  chair : 

But  placeth  his  delight 
Upon  God’s  law,  and  meditates 
On  his  law,  day  and  night 

3  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  that  grows 

near  planted  by  a  river. 

Which  in  his  season  yields  his  fruit, 
and  his  leaf  fadeth  never : 

4  And  all  he  doth  shall  prosper  well. 

The  wicked  are  not  so. 

But  like  they  are  unto  the  chaff 
which  wind  drives  to  and  fro. 

5  In  judgment  therefore  shall  not  stand 

Such  as  ungodly  are ; 

Nor  in  th’  assembly  of  the  just 
Shall  wicked  men  appear. 
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6  For  why  ?  the  way  of  godly  men 
Unto  the  Lord  is  known : 

Whereas  the  way  of  wicked  men 
Shall  quite  be  overthrown. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this,  which  is  good,  according  to 
old  standards,  let  us  take  a  few  stanzas  from  the  version, 
already  referred  to,  of  the  thirteenth  of  First  Corinthians. 
Here  we  shall  see  how  a  later  and  graceful  hand  has  been 
able  to  turn  Scripture  into  most  pleasing  and  harmonious 
verse,  while  still  keeping  close  enough  to  the  words  of  the 
text  for  all  practical  uses. 

Though  perfect  eloquence  adorn'd 
my  sweet,  persuading  tongue, 

Though  I  could  speak  in  higher  strains 
than  ever  angels  sung  : 

Though  prophecy  my  soul  inspir’d 
’  and  made  all  myst’ries  plain : 

Tet,  were  I  void  of  Christian  love, 
those  gifts  were  all  in  vain. 

Love  still  shall  hold  an  endless  reign 
In  earth  and  heav’n  above. 

When  tongues  shall  cease,  and  prophets  fail, 
and  every  gift  but  love. 

Here  all  our  gifts  imperfect  are ; 
but  better  days  draw  nigh. 

When  perfect  light  shall  pour  its  rays, 
and  all  those  shadows  fly. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  now  dwell  on  earth,  . 

and  earth  by  them  is  blest ; 

But  Faith  and  Hope  must  yield  to  Love, 
of  all  the  graces  best. 

Hope  shall  to  full  fruition  rise, 
and  Faith  be  sight  above ; 

These  are  the  means,  but  this  the  end, 
for  saints  forever  love. 

These  are  but  three  of  the  seven  double  stanzas  required  to 
cover  the  whole  chapter,  all  equally  easy  and  flowing. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Watts’s  Psalms  and 
Hymns  began  to  find  their  way  into  the  churches  of  this 
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country,  and  to  displace,  by  degrees,  the  New  England  Psalm 
Book,  which  had  been  for  a  long  course  of  years,  in  its  various 
versions,  in  almost  universal  use  throughout  New  England. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  edition  of  Watts  was  published  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1741.  But  it  was  not  till  some  time  after 
that  it  came  into  common  use  in  New  England.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century  most  of  the  churches,  probably,  had 
taken  it.  But  Prince’s  revision  of  the  New  England  Psalm 
Book  had  a  good  run  after  its  issue  in  1758. 

We  have  not  enumerated  all  the  Psalm-books  known  in 
New  England  during  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  her 
earlier  history ;  but  we  have  kept  ourselves  to  such  as  gained 
any  considerable  currency.  Rev.  John  Barnard,  a  prominent 
minister  at  Marblehead  (1716-1770),  made  a  version  of  the 
Psalms,  of  which  the  following  is  the  first  stanza  of  the  first 
Psalm : 

Thrice  blest  the  man,  who  ne’er  thinks  fit 
To  walk  as  wicked  men  advise ; 

To  stand  in  sinner’s  Way,  nor  sit 
With  those  who  God,  and  man,  despise. 

Cotton  Mather,  too,  with  the  peculiar  bent  that  marked  his 
multitudinous  literary  enterprises,  must  needs  try  his  hand 
at  this  business  ;  and  his  work  would  have  been  out  of  char¬ 
acter  if  he  had  not  given  it  a  substantial  Latin,  Greek,  or 
Hebrew  name,  and  so  he  called  it  “  Psalterium  Americanum.” 
It  was  in  blank  verse,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  hampered  by 
rhyme  in  his  efforts  to  keep  very  close  to  the  original.  His 
work  is  a  literary  curiosity  ;  but  it  did  not  gain  any  special 
reputation. 

We  shall  not,  in  this  Article,  attempt  to  go  into  the  musical 
department  of  this  general  subject.  The  singing  habits  and 
customs  of  the  early  churches,  with  the  changes  taking  place 
in  them  from  generation  to  generation,  form  a  theme  too 
extended  to  be  treated  of  here.  But  in  looking  over  old 
Psalm  and  music  books  such  as  have  been  used  here  in  New 
England,  we  found  one  that  was  quite  unique.  It  was  Watts’s 
Psalms  with  three  books  of  Hymns,  published  at  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  in  1818.  The  Psalms  occupied  about  two  thirds  of 
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the  page  on  the  upper  part,  and  the  tunes  the  other  third 
below.  But  the  part  covered  by  the  tunes  was  cut  off  from  the 
upper  part,  and  numbered  as  pages  by  themselves,  so  that  when 
the  Psalm  and  tune  were  not  on  the  same  page  the  singer 
could  easily  have  them  both  before  his  eye  at  the  same  time. 

Neither  do  we  propose  to  venture  near  enough  to  our  own 
times,  in  matters  of  psalmody  and  hymnology,  to  become 
involved  in  the  strifes  and  competitions  of  modern  hymn  and , 
tune  books. 

When  Richard  Mather,  John  Eliot,  and  Thomas  Welde 
had  put  their  heads  together  over  the  second  verse  of  the 
first  Psalm,  and  had  settled  it  in  their  minds  that  the  best 
rendering  they  could  give,  in  measure  and  rhyme,  was. 

But  in  the  law  of  Jehovah  ' 
is  his  longing  delight, 
and  in  his  law  doth  meditate 
by  day  and  eke  by  night, 

it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  have  been  able  to  place 
before  their  eyes  some  of  the  melodious  hymns  we  are  now 
singing ;  such,  for  example,  as 

“  In  the  sweet  by-and-by, 

We  shall  meet  on  that  beautiful  shore.” 

They  would  probably  have  seen  that  the  English  language 
had  capacities  in  this  line  far  beyond  anything  of  which  they 
had  ever  dreamed. 

In  the  “  Joint-Letter,”  so-called,  written  by  Rev.  William 
Hubbard  of  Ipswich  and  Rev.  John  Higginson  of  Salem, 
when  they  were  venerable  with  age  and  almost  ready  to 
depart  (Mr.  Hubbard  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-three^  and 
Mr.  Higginson  at  ninety-two),  there  is  a  passage,  naturally 
connected  with  our  subject,  which  is  well  fitted  to  stir  the 
imagination  and  excite  historical  curiosity.  They  are  writing, 
in  that  part  of  thoir  letter,  about  “the  persons  who  from 
four  famous  colonies  assembled  in  the  synod  that  agreed  on 
our  Platform  of  Church  Discipline.”  This  was  the  Cambridge 
Platform,  finished  and  enacted  into  ecclesiastical  law  in 
,  1648.  The  writers  say :  “  It  is  not  yet  forgot  by  some  sur- 
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viving  ear-witnesses  of  it,  that  when  the  synod  had  finished 
the  Platform  of  Church  Discipline,  they  did  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  elevation  of  soul  and  voice  then  sing  together  the  song- 
of  Moses  the  servant  of  God  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Revelation.” 

The  words  of  this  passage,  as  they  stand  in  the  Scripture, 
are :  “  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Al¬ 
mighty  ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints. 
Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  ?  for 
thou  only  art  holy ;  for  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship 
before  thee ;  for  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest.”  Tlie 
question  is.  Did  the  synod  sing  the  words  as  they  stand  in 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  form  of  some  anthem  ?  or  did  they 
crowd  these  words  by  accommodation  into  some  familiar 
tune  of  that  day?  or  did  they  have  a  version  of  them  in 
metre  ?  In  the  year  1648  the  churches  of  the  Bay  were 
using  the  Bay  Psalm  Book ;  for  this  was  before  the  revision 
of  President  Dunster  was  completed.  But  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book  confines  itself  purely  to  the  Psalms,  and  has  no  pas¬ 
sage  whatever  from  other  parts  of  the  sacred  writings.  The 
same  is  true  essentially  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  In 
Prince’s  version  of  1758,  we  find  these  words  from  the  Reve¬ 
lation  put  into  metre,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  lofty  Doxology, 
as  follows : 

Rev.  XV.  3,  4.  The  Song  of  Moses  and  of  ike  Lamb  sung  by  the  Saints 

in  Triumph. 

8  O  Lord,  Almighty  God  1  thy  works 
both  great  and  wondrous  are  : 

Just  King  of  saints,  and  true  thy  ways  : 
who  shall  not  Thee  revere  ? 

And  glorify  thy  name,  O  Lord  ? 
who  holy  art  alone ; 

For  nations  all  shall  worship  Thee ; 
whose  judgments  now  are  known. 

But  in  whatever  form  that  Cambridge  synod  of  1648  sung 
the  passage,  there  is  something  wonderfully  interesting  and 
inspiring  in  the  thought  that  they  closed  that  long  and  famous 
session  by  standing  up,  and,  with  “  extraordinary  elevation 
of  soul  and  voice,”  singing  together  this  lofty  hymn  of  praise. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  FAITH  CONCERNING  THE 

SATISFACTION  OF  CHRIST  AGAINST  FAUSTUS  SOCINUS 

OF  SIENNA  WRITTEN  BY  HUGO  GROTIUS. 

TRANSLATED,  WITH  NOTES,  BT  REV.  FRANK  H.  FOSTER,  NORTH  READING,  MASS. 

CHAPTER  IV 

Whether  rr  was  un,ju8T  that  Christ  should  be  puiasHED 
FOR  OUR  Sins  ;  and  it  is  shown  that  it  was  not. 

The  arguments  with  which  Socinus  attempts  to  overthrow 
this  doctrine  are  very  poorly  arranged  by  him.  It  seems 
best,  therefore,  for  us  to  arrange  them  in  the  following 
classes :  first,  that  what  we  defend,  if  done,  was  unjust ; 
secondly,  that  there  was  no  reason  for  doing  it ;  thirdly,  that 
what  we  assert  was  not  done  by  God. 

If  the  transaction  was  unjust,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  its 
cause,  since  there  can  be  no  rational  cause  for  that  which  is 
unjust ;  useless,  also,  to  dispute  whether  it  was  done,  [3ia  a 
as  no  injustice  can  be  done  by  God.  Again,  the  examination 
of  the  cause,  since  it  naturally  precedes  the  question  of  fact, 
must  be  treated  before  it. 

To  begin,  therefore,  with  the  question  of  justice  or  injustice, 
we  must  first  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  following 
inquiries :  whether  it  were  just  that  Christ  should  be  pun¬ 
ished  on  account  of  our  sins ;  and  whether  this  could  efiFect 
anything  in  obtaining  pardon  for  us.  The  latter  must  be 
referred  to  the  second  class,  which  discusses  the  cause  of  the 
deed,  but  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  first.  For  even  if 
there  had  been  no  such  cause  for  punishment,  it  would  not 
follow  that  injustice  was  involved  in  the  punishment  itself. 
But  it  would  seem  that  there  might  be  injustice  either  in 
the  matter,  that  is,  in  the  very  severe  sufferings  and  death, 
when  compared  with  the  innocency  of  him  who  suffered 
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these  things,  or  in  the  form,  that  is,  in  the  punishment  when 
compared  with  the  sins  of  others,  as  a  meritorious  cause. 
We  shall  therefore  show  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  either 
of  these. 

First,  therefore,  Socinus  confesses  ^  that  it  was  not  unjust 
that  Christ,  though  perfectly  innocent,  should  suffer  from 
God  the  severest  tortures,  and  death  itself ;  so  that  no  aid  to 
his  cause  can  come  from  this  quarter.  The  simple  occur¬ 
rence  manifestly  proves  the  same  thing.  For  sacred  history 
shows  that  Christ  suffered  the  severest  things,  and  also  died. 
Scripture  says,  no  less  clearly,  that  this  was  done  by  God. 
But  we  cannot  say,  without  insult  to  the  divine  majesty,  that 
God  can  act  unjustly. 

Passing,  therefore,  to  the  second  part,  I  affirm  ^  that  it  is 
not  unjust  simply,  or  contrary  to  the  nature  of  punishment, 
that  one  should  be  punished  for  another’s  sins.  When  I 
say  unjust  it  is  manifest  that  I  speak  of  that  injustice  which 
springs  from  the  nature  of  things,  not  that  which  is  founded 
upon  positive  law;  so  that  the  divine  liberty  cannot  be 
abridged  by  it.  In  proof  of  this  remark :  ®  “  God  visits  the 
iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the 
children’s  children.”  “  Our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  we 
have  borne  their  iniquities.”  *  For  the  act  of  Ham,  Canaan 
is  subjected  to  a  curse.®  For  the  act  of  Saul,  his  sons  and 
grandsons  are  hung  with  the  approval  of  God.®  For  the  act 
of  David,  seventy  thousand  perish,  and  David  exclaims,  “  Lo, 
I  have  sinned,  and  I  have  done  wickedly ;  but  these  sheep, 
what  have  they  done  ?  ”  So  for  the  act  of  Achan  his  sons 
were  punished,®  and  for  the  act  of  Jeroboam  his  posterity.® 
These  passages  manifestly  show  that  some  are  punished  by 
God  for  others’  sins.^® 

Socinus  brings  up  in  opposition  that  passage  of  Ezekiel, 
where  we  read,  “  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,  and  the 

1  iii.  9,  10.  2  Contra  Soc.,  iii.  3.  *  Ex.  xx.  5  ;  xxxit.  7. 

♦  Lam.  V.  7.  ‘  Gen.  ix.  25.  •  2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  14. 

^  2  Sam.  xxiv.  15,17.  *  Josh.  vii.  24.  •  1  Kings  xiv.  10. 

w  See  at  yonr  leisure  Chrysostom,  Horn.  9,  upon  Gen.  iv.,  and  Tertnllian 

against  Marcion.  it  xviii.  20. 
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son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall 
the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son.”  By  these  words, 
we  reply,  God  teaches  not  what  he  must  do  of  necessity,  but 
what  he  has  freely  decreed  to  do.  It  no  more  follows  from 
this  that  it  is  unjust  for  a  son  to  bear  any  punishment  of 
his  father’s  crime  than  that  it  is  unjust  that  the  sinner  should 
not  die.  The  passage  itself  proves  that  God  is  not  speaking 
here  of  perpetual  and  immutable  right,  but  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  providence,  which  he  declares  he  will  hereafter 
so  conduct  toward  the  Jews  as  to  take  away  all  occasion  of 
false  accusation. 

It  is  of  no  more  assistance  to  him  that  it  is  written  [311*  b 
in  Deuteronomy ,1  “  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death 
for  the  children,  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death 
for  the  fathers  ;  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own 
sin.”  2  This  law  is,  in  part,  positive,  l)eing  imposed  upon 
men  by  God  ;  but  God  is  not  bound  by  it,  since  he  has  never 
imposed  it  upon  himself,  nor  indeed  can  he  be  bound  by  any 
law.  The  diff^ence  of  reason  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
power  of  man  is  more  restricted  than  that  of  God.  This  will 
be  more  fully  explained  below ;  so  that  I  will  say  nothing  at 
present  of  the  fact  that  in  men  there  is  reason  to  fear  abuse 
of  power,  but  not  in  God. 

Socinus  makes  the  exception  that  in  the  Scriptures  the 
innocent  can  nowhere  be  found  punished  for  the  sins  of  the 
guilty.  But  this  exception  does  not  help  him.  For  when 
we  say  that  certain  ones  are  punished  not  merely  on  account 
of  their  own  sins,  by  reason  of  which  they  were  guilty,  but, 
in  addition,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  others,  it  follows  that 
they  are  punished  when  they  were  not  guilty.  If  one  can 
be  punished  in  part  when  he  is  not  guilty,  in  the  nature  of 
things  he  may  be  punished  so  on  the  whole.  The  right  of 
parts  and  the  whole  is  the  same.  Note,  further,  that  the 
posterity  of  Saul  were  entirely  innocent  as  to  that  sin  for 
which  they  were  punished.  If  one  may  be  punished  for  that 
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in  respect  to  which  he  is  innocent,  he  may  be  punished  also 
though  innocent. 

The  truth  is  that  innocence  does  not  prevent  punishment 
any  more  than  it  does  affliction.  Indeed,  it  offers  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  former  except  on  account  of  the  latter.  Where¬ 
fore  the  distinction  of  innocent  and  guilty  pertains  to  the 
following  question  :  Whether  a  man  may  be  justly  afflicted  ? 
but  not  to  this :  Whether  his  affliction  could  perform  the 
part  of  punishment?  For,  granted  that  relation  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  sin  is  not  of  the  essence  of  punishment,  granted  also 
that  the  innocent  may  be  afflicted,  as  Socinus  confesses  may 
be  done  by  God  for  a  time,  evidently  nothing  can  be  brought 
to  prove  from  the  nature  of  things  (and  we  are  not  treating 
here  of  positive  law)  that  it  is  unjust  that  an  innocent  man 
should  be  punished  with  such  affliction  for  the  guilt  of 
another.*  Especially  is  this  true  if  he  has  submitted  to  such 
punishment  of  his  own  will,  and  had  the  power  of  taking  it 
upon  himself.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  later. 

Socinus  urges  that  there  ought  to  be  at  least  some  con¬ 
nection  between  the  guilty  man  and  him  who  is  punished. 
Such  a  connection  he  recognizes  between  a  father  and  his 
son,  but  does  not  recognize  between  Christ  and  us.  We 
might  reply  that  no  man  is  unconnected  with  another ;  that 
there  is  a  certain  natural  union  among  men  by  birth  and 
blood  ;  that  our  flesh  was  assumed  by  Christ.  But  another 
and  a  greater  connection  between  us  and  Christ  was  designed 
by  God.  For  Christ  was  designated  by  God  himself  as  the 
head  of  the  body  of  which  we  are  members. 

We  must  observe  here  that  the  connection  which  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  call  for  the  punishment  of  one  for  the  sins  of 
another  is  incorrectly  restricted  by  Socinus  to  the  flesh  alone, 
although  the  mystic  connection  ought  in  this  case  to  have  a 
place  of  no  less  importance,  as  very  clearly  appears  in  the 
case  of  a  king  and  his  people.  The  story  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  punished  on  account  of  David’s  crime,  has  been 
cited  above.  The  ancient  author  of  Quaestiones  ad  Ortho- 
doxos  (which  is  circulated  under  the  name  of  Justin),  wisely 
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discoursing  upon  this  topic,  says :  ^  “As  man  is  composed  of 
soul  and  body,  so  a  kingdom  is  composed  of  the  king  and  his 
subjects.  And  as,  if  a  man  committing  sin  with  his  hands 
receives  punishment  on  his  back  he  who  punishes  him  does 
not  act  unjustly,  so  God  acts  not  unjustly  when  he  avenges 
the  sins  of  the  rulers  upon  the  people.*’ 

At  length  Socinus  gets  so  far  as  to  say  that  at  [sta  • 
least  one  cannot  find  in  the  Scriptures  that  an  innocent  man 
should  be  punished  for  those  faults  for  which  the'  guilty  one 
receives  impunity.  But  this  also  is  of  no  service  to  him. 
For  since  it  is  not  unjust  per  se  and  universally  to  grant  im¬ 
punity  to  a  guilty  person,  as  Socinus  confesses,  nor  unjust  to 
punish  one  for  the  sins  of  another,  there  can  be  no  injustice 
in  the  union  of  the  two.  Indeed,  the  Scripture  makes  plain 
by  the  example  of  Ahab  that  this  is  not  unjust;  for  he 
himself  receives  impunity  for  his  sins,  which  are  punished  in 
the  persons  of  his  son  and  posterity But  this  will  be  m(n*e 
carefully  examined  when  we  come  to  the  question  whether 
there  ‘was  any  cause  to  move  God  to  punish  Christ  for 
our  sins. 

In  no  respect,  then,  do  the  sacred  writings  support  Socinus, 
since  they  show  that  God  has  done  that  which  he  unde¬ 
servedly  accuses  of  injustice.  He  has  no  greater  support  in 
right  reason,  which  he  boasts  of  a  wonderful  number  of 
times,  but  which  he  never  displays.  But  that  every  error 
may  be  removed  from  this  discussion,  we  must  note  that 
though  it  is  essential  to  punishment  that  it  should  be  inflicted 
on  account  of  sin,  it  is  not  essential  that  it  should  be  inflicted 
upon  the  sinner  himself .**  This  is  evident  from  a  comparison 
of  reward,  thanks,  and  vengeance.  For  a  reward  is  often 
conferred  upon  the  children  or  the  relatives  of  him  who  has 
deserved  much,  thanks  upon  the  friends  of  him  who  has 
conferred  a  benefit,  and  vengeance  is  visited  upon  the  friends 

^  *nj  ffAyKttrai  6  ii>9p«firos  ix  tfn/xVf  ffdimroSy  oSrits  Ktd  r)  fiaaiXtia  iT&yKUrai 
ix  rov  fiatriKitn  xai  ritv  P€urt\fvo/i4yt»y  ko)  &airrp  afiapr^iaas  6  tiyBpwwos  kftifmnui 

X*tpist  v  Ttrxrndp  tls  rhy  y&Toy  ovx  iSiXf?  6  rt/wr^ffos  airrhy,  oSrtts  oix  iXuttt 
Bfht  raiit  r&y  fia/riktaty  rrcdfffuuri  rhy  \ahy  rifutpoifityos. 

^  1  Kings  xxi.  29  ;  2  Kings  viii.,  ix  ,  and  x. 
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of  the  offender.  But  on  this  account  they  do  not  cease  to 
be  what  they  are  —  reward,  thanks,  vengeance. 

Furthermore,  if  it  were  contrary  to  the  nature  of  punish¬ 
ment  that  it  should  be  inflicted  upon  him  who  has  not  sinned, 
we  ought  to  call  this  not  unjust,  but  impossible.  But  God 
forbids  men  to  punish  a  son  for  the  crime  of  his  father,  and 
impossibilities  are  not  forbidden. 

Again,  injustice  does  not  properly  attach  to  a  relation, 
such  as  punishing,  but  to  an  act,  such  as  the  matter  of 
punishment.  At  this  point  we  ought  to  investigate  the  dis¬ 
tinction  according  to  which  it  is  not  just  as  free  to  all  to 
punish  one  man  for  another  man’s  fault  as  it  is  to  reward  or 
thank  the  one  for  the  other’s  service  or  benefit.  The  act  of 
conferring  a  reward  or  benefit  is  a  beneficial  act,  which  by 
its  own  nature  is  possible  for  all.  The  act  of  punishing  is 
an  injurious  act,  which  is  not  granted  to  all  nor  for  all. 
That  the  punishment  may  be  just,  it  is  therefore  required 
that  the  infliction  of  penalty  be  within  the  power  of  the 
punisher.  This  may  occur  in  three  ways,  —  either 'by  the 
previous  right  of  the  punisher,  or  by  the  just  and  valid  con¬ 
sent  of  the  one  to  be  punished,  or  by  the  crime  of  the  same. 
When  an  act  is  made  lawful  in  these  ways,  nothing  prevents 
that  it  should  be  ordained  as  punishment  for  another’s  sin, 
provided  there  is  a  certain  connection  between  the  one  who 
has  sinned  and  the  one  who  is  to  be  punished.  Such  a  con¬ 
nection  must  be  either  natural,  as  between  father  and  son ; 
or  mystic,  as  between  king  and  people ;  or  voluntary,  as 
between  the  guilty  person  and  the  surety. 

313  b]  Socinus  appeals  to  the  opinions  of  all  nations.  But 
first,  in  relation  to  God,  philosophers  have  never  doubted 
that  the  sins  of  parents  were  punished  by  him  in  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Says  Plutarch :  ^  “  The  same  opinion  is  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  a  race  of  men,  depending  upon  one  and  the  same 

^  “  Concerning  those  whom  God  is  slow  to  punish  ” :  ’'Earn  S'fywou  xol  ytvos 
ipxvf  Sivofiiy  nva  koH  KoivwioM  SiairtiftuKvtdy  iveuptpot'’"- 

KcH  rh  ytvvridiy  ovx  SvP'tovpyriixa  ■wtiroinp.ivov  hrri\XXaJcrai  rov  ytyvifffc 
4^  avrov  yhp  obx  abrov  y4yopfy,  &s  (ptparai  r&y  iKtivou 

iaur^  Kol  Ko\u(6fityoy  irpo<n)K6yTtt$  Kol  npuapov/ityoy. 
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beginning  and  carrying  along  with  it  a  certain  power  and 
communion  of  qualities.  What  is  begotten,  also,  cannot  be 
thought  to  be  severed  from  that  which  begets  it,  like  a  piece 
of  workmanship  from  the  artificer  ;  the  one  being  begotten 
of  the  person,  the  other  framed  by  him.  So  that  what  is 
engendered  is  a  part  of  the  original  from  whence  it  sprung, 
either  in  meriting  honor  or  deserving  punishment.”  And 
further :  ^  “It  is  neither  strange  nor  wonderful,  if,  being  of 
them,  they  share  theirs.”  Then  he  adds  something  not 
dissimilar  from  that  which  we  have  just  now  cited  from  a 
Christian  writer  :  ^  “It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  it  is 
unjust  that  the  thumbs  should  burn  while  the  thighs  are  in 
danger.”  Again,  Valerius  Maximus,  writing  of  Dionysius 
of  Sicily,  says :  ^  “  Although  he  did  not  suffer  the  tortures 
due  for  so  many  acts  of  sacrilege,  yet  in  the  disgrace  of  his 
son  he  dead  pays  the  penalty  which  living  he  escaped.” 
There  are  countless  similar  passages  in  the  historians  and 
poets.  So  it  has  been  the  received  opinion  that  a  people  are 
punished  by  God  for  the  sin  of  their  king,  even  from  the 
time  of  Hesiod,  who  said  that  Justice^  was  the  daughter  of 
Jove  who  besought  him  : 

6<f)p'  aTTOTLO-rj 

Arjfio^  aTaa6aXia<i  ^curiXeav. 

Tliat  some  are  punished  for  the  crimes  of  others  Socinus 
does  not  dare  to  deny.  For  in  pecuniary  punishments  this 
is  evidently  the  case.  Ulpian  says  ®  that  in  pecuniary  punish¬ 
ments  the  surety  is  punished  for  the  guilty  person.  Caius 
says  ®  that  the  surety  is  rightly  made  partner  in  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  theft,  because  the  reason  why  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  for  crimes  is  a  great  one.  And  this  suffices  to 
show  that  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  punishment  that  he  who 

^  OvS^y  Sfivhy  oiid’  Uroiroy  tiy  iKtiyuy  Syres  iKflyuy- 

**  reXoIos  6  tpdiTKuy  HSiKoy  dycu  iroyovyruy  Kcuf.y  rii  dyrlxtipa. 

*  Tametsi  debita  tot  sacrilegiis  supplicia  non  exsolvit,  dedecore  tamen  filii 
mortuus  poenas  rependit  quas  vivus  efFugerat. 

*  Alicri. 

‘  L.  Si  quis  reum.  D.  de  cust.  et  exhib.  rcorum. 

®  L.  Si  a  reo.  D.  de  fidejuss. 
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has  done  wrong  should  both  pay  and  of  necessity  be  punished. 
Socinus  adduces  ^  the  following  reason  why  the  same  right  is 
not  allowed  in  corporal  punishments,  —  because  money  can 
be  made  over  by  one  to  another,  and  so,  being  paid  for 
another,  by  a  short  fiction  of  the  hand,  seems  to  be  given  to 
the  delinquent,  and  afterwards  paid  by  him;^  but  corporal 
distress  cannot  be  made  over  to  another.  But  this  is  a  subtile, 
rather  than  a  true,  reason.  *  For  such  a  reason  effects  some¬ 
thing  towards  procuring  liberation  for  the  culprit,  but  nothing 
towards  securing  the  infliction  of  a  punishment  which  one 
has  deserved  upon  another.  K  that  were  the  true  reason,  it 
would  frequently  occur  that  even  a  reward  to  a  meritorious 
man  could  not  be  paid  to  a  relative  ;  for  the  thing  in  which 
the  reward  consisted  could  not  be  made  over  to  him  who 
had  deserved  well,  either  because  he  was  dead  or  because  it 
was  incorporeal.  The  Athenians  educated  at  the  public 
expense  the  children  of  those  who  had  deserved  well.  The 
Romans  gave  to  the  sons  of  veterans  the  privileges  of  decu- 
314  a]  rions.  They  would  not  subject  the  grandsons  or 
great-grandsons  of  the  so-called  most  perfect  to  examination 
by  torture.  We  read  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories  that 
the  remembrance  of  parents  was  the  cause  of  children’s 
escape  from  punishment.  But  the  education,  privilege,  im¬ 
punity  of  children  cannot  be  made  the  education,  privilege, 
impunity  of  the  dead  parents !  Indeed,  if  Socinus’s  observa¬ 
tion  were  true,  punishment  could  not  be  exacted  even  from 
a  surety  if  he  were  unwilling  that  the  guilty  person,  hap¬ 
pening  to  be  absent,  should  be  liberated  from  the  obligation 
of  pecuniary  punishment.  This,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  our  question,  is  not  the  true  difference  between  pecuniary 
and  corporal  punishment.  We  shall  soon  point  out  one 
nearer  the  truth. 

But  I  am  most  surprised  at  this  remark  of  Socinus,  viz. 
that  it  is  proved  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  all  nations  and 

^  iii.  3. 

*  [The  text  of  W.  H.,  is  here  followed  :  “  atqne  ideo  pro  alio  soluta  brevi  man  as 
detione  videator  donata  delinqaenti,”  etc.  The  editions  to  which  I  have  had 
access  all  hare  bnvU.  —  Tk.]. 
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ages  that  corporal  punishment,  owed  by  one,  cannot  be  paid 
by  another.  For  frequently,  among  the  Persians,  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  a  man’s  relatives  perished  for  his  crimes,  on  the 
testimony  of  Marcellinus.  Curtius  relates  that  among  the 
Macedonians  those  who  were  connected  by  blood  with  public 
enemies  were  capitally  punished.  In  the  states  of  Greece  it 
was  the  custom  that  with  the  tyrants  the  tyrants’  children 
should  be  slain,  as  the  Halicarnassaean  and  Cicero  remark. 
Tliese  things  certainly  are  not  commendable,  but  they  show, 
nevertheless,  that  Socinus’s  remark  about  the  consent  of  all 
nations  is  not  in  all  respects  true. 

In  these  examples  the  mere  connection  of  persons  seemed 
sufficient  for  punishment  without  consent,  which,  the  Hali¬ 
carnassaean  remarks,  was  deservedly  repudiated  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  But  where  consent  did  precede,  I  would  almost  dare 
to  say  that  there  was  not  one  of  those  whom  we  call  pagans, 
who  would  regard  it  unjust  that  one  should  be  punished  for 
the  crime  of  another.  This  is  shown  by  the  right  of  slaying 
hostages  exercised  even  by  the  most  humane  nations.  The 
Thessalians  once  slew  two  hundred  and  fifty  hostages,  as 
Plutarch  relates.  The  Romans  beheaded  three  hundred 
Volscii ;  they  threw  down  the  Tarentines  from  the  Tarpeian 
•rock,  as  Livy  says.  Similar  examples  are  known  of  the 
Goths,  Dacians,  and  Angli.  And,  as  very  learned  men  have 
remarked,  it  was  believed  that  this  was  right.  So,  also,  in 
capital  punishments  the  sureties  were  punished  if  the  crim¬ 
inal  did  not  appear,  whence  they  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
avri'^vxpi*  This  is  shown  by  many  considerations,  and  also 
by  the  noble  history  of  Damon  and  Pythias.  Neither,  indeed, 
is  it  wonderful  that  they  so  judged.  For  since  they  believed 
that  every  man  had  no  less  power  over  his  own  life  than  over 
other  matters  (as  is  shown  by  suicide,  so  frequent  and  so 
often  commented  upon  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
other  nations,  whence  also  that  well-known  passage  of  Trag¬ 
edy  :  Jus  vitae  ac  necis  meae  penes  me  esf)  ;  it  clearly  followed 
that  they  should  believe  that  life,  no  less  than  other  things, 
could  be  validly  pledged.  Assume  the  former,  and  the  latter 
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must  be  granted.  And,  indeed,  if  any  one  will  examine  this 
whole  matter  with  the  diligence  he  ought,  he  will  find  that 
the  true  reason  why  a  man  is  not  as  closely  held  by  his 
consent  to  corporal  punishment  as  to  pecuniary  is  this,  that 
he  who  consents  has  not  equal  power  over  his  money  and 
his  life. 

Yet  I  cannot  agree  with  the  more  recent  jurists  who  prove 
this  from  a  reply  of  Ulpian’s,  who  said  that  no  one  seems  to 
be  master  of  his  own  members.^  For  he  takes  the  word 
master  strictly  in  accordance  with  its  usage  in  civil  law, 
wh<*re  it  is  opposed  to  slave.  For,  because  the  lex  Aquilia 
is  speaking  strictly  of  a  slave,  it  affirms  that  the  direct  action 
314  b]  which  corresponds  to  the  terms  of  the  law  cannot  be 
accommodated  to  a  free  man  wounded.  Yet  the  case  is  such 
that  according  to  the  law,  by  parity  of  reasoning  an  actio 
utilis  ought  to  be  granted.  And  to  express  my  real  opinion, 
although  I  greatly  admire  the  equity  of  the  Romans  in  mod¬ 
erating  this  extension  of  punishment,  yet  I  cannot  be  in¬ 
duced  to  believe  that  the  matter  was  thought  by  them  plainly 
and  per  se  unjust  that  one  should  be  corporally  punished  for 
the  crime  of  another.  Nor  am  I  influenced  by  this,  that  they 
forbade  the  giving  of  surety  under  capital  punishment.  They 
are  accustomed  to  forbid  many  things,  not  because  they  think 
them  entirely  unjust,  but  because  they  think  them  perilous, 
as  all  sureties  of  women,  and  of  others  also,  for  dowry. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  decision  of  the  civil  law.  But  since 
it  is  void  among  other  nations,  so  the  Romans  in  the  case  of 
hostages  followed  another  course.  But  why  so  long  after¬ 
wards  did  the  Christian  emperors  decree  that  when  a  crim¬ 
inal  had  escaped  through  the  fault  of  his  keeper’s  household, 
the  keeper  should  bear  his  punishment  ?  ^  And  how  is  it 
that  to-day,  or  not  so  very  long  ago,  noble  masters  of  law 
have  taught  that  the  rule  that  no  one  shall  be  able  to  bind 
himself  to  capital  punishment,  is  invalid,  if  law  or  custom 
have  established  that  precept  ? 

1  L.  liber  homo.  D.  ad  lecrem  Aquil. 

ad  commerUariensem.  C.  de  custod.  reor. 
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But  80  far  as  those  punishments  are  concerned  which 
require  no  consent,  but  a  simple  connection  of  persons, 
although  the  Roman  law  forbade  making  a  son  successor  of 
his  father’s  punishment,  or  marking  him  with  any  disgrace 
for  his  father’s  crime  ;  yet  the  Halicarnassaean  declares  that 
this  custom  obtained,  not  from  the  beginning,  but  from  that 
time  when  Spurius  Cassius  was  condemned  for  tyranny.  Not 
even  the  Romans,  then,  thought  this  right  to  descend  from 
some  perpetual  and  immutable  rule  of  justice.  So  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  the  emperors,  would  seem  to  bestow  life  upon 
the  sons  of  those  who  had  committed  treason,  not  of  legal 
necessity,  but  by  royal  clemency  ;  for  otherwise,  as  they  say 
themselves,  such  persons  should  have  perished  in  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  their  fathers.^  It  might  ])e  proved  from  the  histo¬ 
rians  that  death  was  inflicted  upon  the  children  of  public 
enemies  not  only  by  Tiberius  and  Severus,  but  also  by  Theo¬ 
dosius.  It  ought  farther  to  be  noted  in  the  same  law  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  that  all  right  of  heirship  without  a 
will,  or  with  a  will,  is  taken  away  from  the  sons  of  public 
enemies  ;  that  they  are  branded  with  infamy,  that  they  are 
forbidden  to  hold  public  offices,  or  to  come  to  the  Sacra¬ 
ments.  Finally,  it  is  added  :  “  Let  them  be  so  miserable  by 
reason  of  perpetual  want  that  death  shall  be  a  solace,  and  life 
a  punishment  to  them.”  Exclusion  from  public  offices  had 
been  practised  against  the  children  of  those  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  offences  against  the  republic,  even  so  long  before  as  the 
time  of  Sulla.  Cicero  says  that  it  was  a  custom  both  ancient 
and  common  to  all  nations  that  sons  should  atone  for  the 
crimes  of  their  parents  by  their  own  poverty.  He  particu¬ 
larly  adds  that  the  children  of  Themistocles  were  poor. 
These  things  make  it  appear  that  there  was  not  that  consent 
of  nations  which  Socinus  adduces,  and  that  indeed  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  whose  equity  was  most  conspicuous  among  all  people, 
did  not  respect  this  distinction  in  punishment,  that  money 
can  be  transferred  to  another,  but  not  corporal  punishment. 
For  neither  the  poverty  of  the  sons  nor  their  infamy,  nor  ex- 

^  L.  quisquis.  C.  ad  L.  Jul.  Majest. 

VoL.  XXXVI.  No.  142.  36 
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elusion  from  public  offices  could  be  made  the  poverty,  infamy, 
or  exclusion  from  public  offices  of  their  parents,  except,  per- 
31*  «]  Imps,  by  a  certain  fiction  which  regards  the  father 
and  his  children  as  one  and  the  same  man. 

One  may  well  wonder  at  the  statement  which  Socinus 
makes  in  reference  to  the  act  of  Zaleucus,  whose  history  is 
found  in  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Aelianus.  He  says  that 
Zaleucus  gained  a  very  bad  name,  and  that  his  name  is  num¬ 
bered  among  impotent  and  rash  princes,  and  judges  of  the 
people.  Certainly  all  antiquity  praised  Zaleucus,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  very  wise  laws,  but  most  of  all  for  this  deed, 
as  appears  from  those  writers  whom  I  liave  named,  from 
Plutarch,  and  from  others.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  ancient 
writer  judged  differently  of  that  deed. 

All  have  seen  the  following  passage  of  Valerius  Maximus  : 
“  Nothing  is  more  influential  with  men  than  examples  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Zaleucus,  when  he  had  fortified  the  city  of  the  Locrians 
with  most  wholesome  and  useful  laws,  and  when  his  son,  con¬ 
demned  for  the  crime  of  adultery,  according  to  the  established 
law  should  have  lost  both  eyes,  and  the  whole  city,  in  honor 
of  the  father,  remitted  in  favor  of  the  youth  the  necessity  of 
punishment,  for  a  while  resisted.  At  last  conquered  by  the 
prayers  of  the  people,  he  plucked  out  first  his  own  eye,  and 
then  that  of  his  son,  but  left  to  each  the  power  of  sight. 
Thus  he  conceded  to  the  law  the  due  measure  of  punishment, 
having  by  an  admirable  tempering  of  equity,  acted  the  part 
both  of  a  pitiful  father  and  a  just  lawgiver.”  And,  indeed, 
if  it  were  as  completely  in  a  man’s  power  to  destroy  his 
own  eye  as  to  go  into  exile,  nothing  could  be  found  more 
worthy  of  renown  than  that  act  of  Zaleucus,  especially  since 
the  precise  obligation  of  the  law  was  void  either  because  of  his 
kingship,  or  because  of  the  consent  of  the  people.  The  error 
of  Zaleucus,  therefore,  as  of  almost  all  the  pagans,  was  in 
assuming  over  his  own  body  a  power  greater  than  was  proper. 
But  that  deed,  so  greatly  celebrated,  testifies  against  the  con¬ 
ception  of  which  Socinus  thinks  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  that  no  one  can  receive  upon  himself  the  punishment 
of  another’s  crime. 
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To  conclude  this  inquiry,  the  question  is  not  whether  it  is 
lawful  for  any  judge  to  inflict  upon  any  man  any  punishment 
of  another’s  crime.  The  law  of  superior  judges  takes  this 
power  away  from  the  inferior.  Nor  is  it  this :  whether  this 
is  lawful  for  the  highest  power  among  men  in  every  case, 
and  towards  every  man.  For  sometimes  the  divine  law,  or 
natural  reason  opposes  it.  But  this  question  may  properly 
be  asked,  whether  an  act  which  is  in  the  power  of  a  superior, 
even  without  considering  another’s  crime,  may  not  be  aph 
pointed  by  that  superior  for  the  punishment  of  another’s 
crime.  That  this  is  unjust  the  Scripture  denies,  in  that  it 
shows  that  it  has  been  done  very  often  by  God ;  nature 
denies,  because  she  is  not  proved  to  forbid  ;  the  consent  of 
the  nations  openly  denies. 

To  place  the  thing  more  clearly  before  our  eyes,  who 
thinks  that  the  decimation  employed  in  Roman  legions  was  un¬ 
just  where  he  who  had  sinned,  and  might  have  been  forgiven 
as  well  as  another,  is  punished  not  only  for  his  own  crime, 
but  for  the  crime  of  all  ?  Who  thinks  it  unjust  if,  when  the 
Supreme  power  relaxes  the  laws,  some  man  useful  to  the 
state,  but  deserving  of  exile  for  a  fault,  is  retained  in  the 
state,  while  another  freely  condemns  himself  to  exile,  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  required  example  ?  Who  thinks  it  unjust  if  the 
Supreme  ruler  of  the  state  refuses  public  oflfices,  for  which 
others  equally  competent  are  to  be  found,  to  the  children  of 
public  enemies  though  they  are  not  otherwise  unworthy  ? 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  unequal  is  this  !  For  in  the  first 
case  the  personal  offence  of  the  punished,  in  the  second,  the 
valid  consent  of  him  who  is  most  concerned,  in  the  third,  the 
privilege  of  the  ruler,  permitted  that  to  be  done  which  [3ia  i» 
the  ruler  employed  as  punishment.  In  the  case  we  are  con- 
sideHng,  God  had  by  his  divine  right  the  power  of  afflicting 
Christ,  though  innocent,  even  to  temporary  death,  as  Socinus 
confesses.  Christ  had  also  by  the  divine  permission,  nay, 
as  himself  God,  the  power,  which  we  have  not,  over  his  own 
life  and  body. 
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“  I  have  power,”  ^  says  Christ,  “  to  lay  down  my  life.” 
There  is,  therefore,  no  unfairness  in  this,  that  God,  whose  is 
the  supreme  power  in  respect  to  all  things  not  unjust  per  5c, 
and  who  is  bound  by  no  law,  determined  to  employ  the  tor¬ 
tures  iind  death  of  Christ  to  set  forth  a  w^eighty  examjjle 
against  tlie  great  crimes  of  all  of  us  with  whom  Christ  was 
very  closely  connected  by  his  nature  and  kingdom  and  sure¬ 
tyship.  That  this  was  done  not  only  justly,  but  also  wisely, 
by  a  God  most  wise  and  most  just,  will  appear  more  clearly 
in  the  following  chapter,  when  we  shall  trace  out  the  cause 
of  this  divine  plan. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Whether  there  was  a  sufficient  Cause  to  induce  God  to 
PUNISH  Christ  in  our  stead,  and  it  is  shown  that  there  was. 

Socinus,^  to  prove  that  God  did  not  intend  that  Christ 
should  pay  the  penalty  for  us,  frequently  employs  this  argu¬ 
ment,  that  there  is  no  apparent  cause  for  so  intending.  We 
will  not  employ  here  the  artifice  of  the  jurists  who  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  reason  for  everything  which  has 
been  established  by  our  forefathers,  although  such  a  refuge  is 
much  more  properly  open  to  us  than  to  them,  since  it  is  not 
so  difficult  for  men  to  trace  out  the  causes  of  human  action, 
on  account  of  community  of  nature.  But  the  causes  of  the 
divine  will,  by  their  very  sublimity,  often  escape  us.  “  W^ho 
hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  coun¬ 
selor  ?  ”  ^  And  so  his  ways  are  often  “  past  finding  out.”  * 
It  might  be  added  that  frequently  the  mere  will  of  God  is  its 
own  sufficient  cause.  For,  excepting  those  things  which  are 
of  an  intrinsic  rectitude,  fixed  and  determined  to  one  thing, 
and  which  God  wills  because  they  are  just,  tnat  is,  because 
they  agree  with  his  nature  ;  in  all  other  things  which  he  wills 
he  makes  them  just  by  willing.  So,  “  He  hath  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.”® 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  fly  to  those  refuges,  since 
God  has  himself  made  the  cause  of  his  plan  very  plain  to  us. 

1  John  X.  18.  i^ovela,  i.e.  power,  authority.  2  8  Rom.  xi.  34. 

*  Rom.  xi.  33.  kvf^ixyiaaroi  ai  dSol  avrov.  *  Rom.  ix.  18. 
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It  becomes  us  only  to  make  this  preliminary  remark  that 
Socinus  is  not  right  in  postulating  that  we  must  assign  a 
cause  which  shall  prove  that  God  could  not  have  acted  other¬ 
wise.  For  such  a  cause  is  not  required  in  those  things  which 
God  does  freely.  But  he  who  will  maintain  that  this  was  a 
free  action,  may  refer  to  Augustine,^  who  declares  not  that 
God  had  no  other  possible  way  of  liberating  us,  but  that  there 
was  no  other  more  appropriate  way  for  healing  our  misery, 
neither  could  be.  But  also,  before  Augustine,  Athanasius  had 
said :  ^  “  God  was  able,  by  a  mere  utterance  to  annul  the  curse 
without  coming  himself  at  all.  But  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  what  is  useful  to  men,  and  not  always  what  is  possible 
to  God.”  Nazarius  3  says  :  “It  was  possible  for  God  [siea 
even  without  the  incarnation  (of  Christ)  to  save  us  by  his 
mere  volition.”  Bernard  :  ^  “  Who  does  not  know  tliat  the 
Almighty  had  at  hand  various  methods  for  our  redemption, 
justification,  liberation  ?  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the 
efficacy  of  that  method  which  he  has  selected  out  of  many.” 

The  postulation  of  Socinus  is  even  the  more  unfair  that  he 
does  not  liimself  give  any  reason  for  the  tortures  and  death 
of  Christ,  which  implies  necessity.  For,  to  exhibit  to  us  the 
way  of  lioliness,  discourses  and  miracles  were  enough.  So, 
also,  was  Christ  without  death,  and  death  without  Christ. 
The  affliction  and  death  of  prophets  also,  and  apostles,  and 
the  life  of  Christ  as  well,  could  have  served  this  purpose 
abundantly.  Christ  after  a  life  passed  here  in  innocence, 
could  have  been,  like  Enoch  or  Elijah,  translated  to  heaven 
without  pain,  and  have  shown  thence  his  majesty  to  the 
earth.  These  are  the  causes  to  which  Socinus  ascribes  the 
death  of  Christ,  although  connected  with  that  effect,  as  every 

1  xiii.  de  Trinitate,  cap.  x. 

*  Serm.  iii.  Against  the  Arians.  i\iivaro  Kcd  firii'  S\us  itrtSriiiffiffain-os  ahrov 

fi6voy  tlwtiv  6  &fhs  Kcd  Kvaou  rifv  Karipav  •  crKorttiv  St?  rb  toTs  i.v6p<ixois 

\vatTf\ovv,  Kol  nil  iy  irdat  rb  Svyarby  rov  &tov  (The  Folio  translates 

this  passage  into  Latin  thus :  Poterat  Dens,  illo  nequaquam  presente,  loqui 
solum,  etc.]. 

*  Epistola  ad  Trident.  [Nazarius  is  put  by  conjecture  for  Grotius’s  simple 
“Naz.”]. 

*  Epist.  cxc.  contra  Pci.  et  Basl. 
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one  can  see,  by  no  necessity.  But  if  he  is  content  with 
alleging  causes  which  do  not  compel,  so  to  speak,  but  invite 
and  persuade,  fairness  does  not  permit  him  to  apply  a  more 
severe  law  to  those  who  dispute  with  him. 

But  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  assign  from  the  Scriptures  a 
sufficient  cause,  and,  indeed,  a  most  weighty  cause,  whether 
we  inquire  why  God  chose  to  remit  to  us  eternal  punishment, 
or  why  he  did  not  choose  to  remit  the  same  otherwise  than 
by  the  punishment  of  Christ.  The  former  has  its  cause  in 
benevolence,  which  is,  of  all*  the  attributes  of  God,  most  truly 
peculiar  to  him.  For  everywhere  God  describes  himself 
chiefly  by  this  attribute,  that  he  is  benignant  and  clement.^ 
Therefore,  God  is  inclined  to  aid  and  bless  men,  but  he  can¬ 
not  do  this  while  that  dreadful  and  eternal  punishment  re¬ 
mains.  Besides,  if  eternal  death  should  fall  upon  all,  religion 
had  totally  perished  through  despair  of  felicity.  There  were, 
therefore,  great  reasons  for  sparing  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  passages  of  Scripture  already 
adduced  by  us,  which  declare  that  Christ  was  delivered,  suf¬ 
fered,  died  for  our  sins,  show  the  reason  why  God  imposed 
punishment  upon  Christ.  This  manner  of  speaking,  as  we 
have  shown,  points  to  the  impulsive  cause.  It  may  be  seen 
from  what  we  have  said  of  the  end  not  only  that  there  was 
a  cause,  but  what  it  was,  viz.  that  God  was  unwilling  to  pass 
over  so  many  sins,  and  so  great  sins,  without  a  distinguished 
example.  This  is  so  because  every  sin  is  seriously  displeas¬ 
ing  to  God,  and  the  more  displeasing  the  more  grave  it  is.^ 
Since  God  is  active,  and  has  created  rational  creatures  in 
order  to  give  more  abundant  testimony  to  his  attributes,  it  is 
proper  for  him  also  to  testify  by  some  act  how  greatly  he  is 
displeased  with  sin.  The  act  most  suitable  for  this  is  punish¬ 
ment.  Hence,  arises  that  in  God  which  the  Sacred  Writings, 
because  there  is  no  other  more  significant  word,  call  wrath.^ 

^  Ex.  xxxiv.  7  ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  9  ;  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  5,  15  ;  ciii.  8  ;  cxi.  4,  5  ;  cxlv.  8. 
Isa.  Iv.  7  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  20;  Joel  ii.  13  ;  John  iv.  2  ;  Luke  vi.  36  ;  Rom.  ii.  4. 

*  Prov.  xi.  20;  Ps.  v.  5;  xlv.  8;  Isa.  Ixvi.  4;  Zech.  viii.  17;  Kom.  i.  18; 
Hcb.  xi.  2. 

*  Ex.  xxxii.  10,  1 1  ;  Num.  xi.  1 ;  xvi.  22  ;  xxv.  3  sq. ;  Ps.  ii.  5  ;  vi.  2 ;  John 
Hi.  36 ;  Rom.  i.  18  ;  ii.  8  ;  Eph.  v.  6  ;  Col.  Hi.  6  ;  Rev.  vi.  16.. 
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God  declares  he  is  prevented  by  this  wrath  from  bless-  [aieb 
ing  men.^  • 

Again,  all  neglect  to  punish  sin  leads  per  se  to  &  lower 
estimation  of  sin,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  ready 
means  of  preventing  sin  is  the  fear  of  punishment.  Hence, 
the  well-known  saying :  “  By  bearing  an  old  injury  you 
invite  a  new.”  Therefore  prudence  also,  on  this  account, 
invites  the  ruler  to  inflict  punishment. 

Moreover,  the  reasons  for  punishing  are  increased  when  a 
law  has  been  published  threatening  punishment,  for  then  the 
omission  of  punishment  almost  always  detracts  from  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  law  among  the  subjects.  Hence,  the  precept 
of  politics :  “  Guard  the  established  laws  with  the  greatest 
care.”  ^ 

God  has,  therefore,  most  weighty  reasons  for  punishing, 
especially  if  we  arc  permitted  to  estimate  the  magnitude  and 
multitude  of  sins.  But  because  among  all  his  attributes  love 
of  the  human  race  is  pre-eminent,  God  was  willing,  though 
he  could  have  justly  punished  the  sins  of  all  men  with 
deserved  and  legitimate  punishment,  that  is,  with  eternal 
death,  and  had  reasons  for  so  doing,  to  spare  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  Christ.  But  since  we  must  be  spared  either  by  set¬ 
ting  forth,  or  not  setting  forth,  some  example  against  so 
many  great  sins,  in  his  most  perfect  wisdom  he  chose  that 
way  by  which  he  could  manifest  more  of  his  attributes  at 
once,  viz.  both  clemency  and  severity,  or  his  hate  of  sin  and 
care  for  the  preservation  of  his  law.** 

So  Aelianus,  in  commending  the  deed  of  Zaleucus,  men¬ 
tions  two  reasons  for  it,  that  the  youth  might  not  l)e  made 
entirely  blind,^  and  that  what  had  been  once  established 
should  not  become  invalid.*  Of  these  reasons,  the  former 
operated  to  bring  about  some  change  in  the  law  through 
clemency,  the  latter  prevented  too  great  a  change.  Tliose 
who  liave  written  on  the  relaxation  of  laws,  observe  that 

1  Gen.  vi.  7 ;  Dent,  xxxii.  29,  30  ;  Jer.  t.  24 ;  Isa.  lix.  2. 

^  Tout  Ktifi^rovs  v6futvs  Sta^xdrrruf. 

*  tra  nil  6  vtayitTKOs  rv<p\u&p  r(\4ws. 

*  tva  nh  9icuf>€fip^  rh  2ira{  KtKOvpmii^voy. 
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those  are  the  best  relaxations,  which  are  accompanied  by  a 
commutation,  or  compensation.  In  this  way  the  least  injury 
is  done  to  the  law,  and  the  particular  precept  is  executed  in 
some  accordance  with  the  reason  upon  which  the  law  was 
founded.  It  is  as  if  a  man  held  to  deliver  a  certain  article 
should  l)e  excused  upon  paying  the  price.  For  the  same 
thing  and  the  same  value  are  very  nearly  related. 

Such  commutation  is  admissible  not  only  among  things, 
but  sometimes  also  among  persons,  provided  that  it  can  be 
done  without  injury  to  another.  Thus  sons  are  permitted  to 
go  into  prison  in  place  of  their  fathers,  as  Cimon  for  Mil- 
tiades.  And  not  to  go  beyond  penal  judgments,  and  that  too 
the  divine,  there  exist  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  traces  of  a 
similar  fact.  To  David,  the  homicide  and  adulterer,  is  pro¬ 
nounced  at  the  command  of  God  by  Nathan :  ^  “  The  Lord 
hath  put  away  thy  sin  (that  is,  the  punishment  of  thy  sin)  ; 
thou  shalt  not  die  (which  otherwise  the  law  demanded)  ; 
Howbeit  because  by  this  deed  thou  hast  given  great  occasion 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,  the  child  also  that 
is  born  to  tliee  (evidently  since  it  is  very  closely  connected 
with  thee,  and  the  substitute  in  thy  punishment)  shall  surely 
die.”  Ahab  had  defiled  himself  with  both  murder  and 
rapine.  God  announces  to  him  through  Elijah  that  the  dogs 
will  lick  his  blood.  Yet  immediately  when  his  fear,  and  a 
eertain  reverence  for  the  divine  majesty  was  manifest,  the 
same  God  said  :  ^  “  I  will  not  bring  the  evil  (viz.  what  both 
he  had  merited,  and  I  threatened)  in  his  days  ;  but  in  his 
son’s  days  (who  shall  bear  not  only  his  own,  but  also  his 
father’s  punishment)  will  I  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house.” 
317  b]  In  both  cases  God  relaxes  the  law,  or  the  threat  of 
punishment,  but  not  without  some  compensation,  by  trans¬ 
ferring  the  punishment  upon  another.  Tims  at  the  same 
time  he  exhibits  both  his  clemeney  and  severity  or  hatred  of 
sin.  So,  therefore,  God,  wishing  to  spare  those  who  should 
l3clieve  in  Christ,  had  sufficient,  just,  and  great  reasons  for 
exacting  of  the  willing  Christ  the  punishment  of  our  sins, 

^  2  Sam.  xii.  13-14.  ^  1  Kings  xxi.  29. 
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viz.  to  use  the  words  of  Aelianus,  “  that  what  had  been  once 
established  should  not  become  invalid ;  and  that  sin  should 
not  be  thought  of  less  importance,  if  so  many  great  sins 
should  be  remitted  without  an  example. 

Further,  God  not  only  testified  his  own  hatred  of  sin  by 
this  act,  and  so  deterred  us  from  sin  (for  it  is  an  easy  infer¬ 
ence  that  if  God  would  not  remit  the  sins  even  of  those  who 
repented  except  Christ  took  their  punishment,  much  less 
will  he  permit  the  contumacious  to  go  unvisited)  ;  but  more 
than  that,  he  also  declared  in  a  marked  way  his  great  love 
for  us  in  that  we  were  spared  by  one  to  whom  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  punish  sins,  but  who  regarded  it  of 
so  much  importance  that  rather  than  dismiss  them  altogether 
unpunished,  he  delivered  his  only-begotten  son  to  punish¬ 
ment  for  them  !  The  ancients  said  of  forgiveness  that  it  was 
neither  acccyrding  to  law,  nor  against  law,  but  above  law,  and 
for  law.  So  may  we  say  with  emphasis  of  this  divine  grace. 
It  is  above  law,  because  we  are  not  punished ;  for  law,  because 
punishment  is  not  omitted  ;  and  remission  is  granted  that  we 
may  live  hereafter  to  the  divine  law.® 

If  these  things  are  rightly  understood,  all  those  objections 
which  Socinus  makes  about  the  lack  of  reason  fall  together, 
so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  them  one  by  one.  Yet 
not  a  few  errors  might  be  noted,  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
first  book,  and  also  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book,  he 
says  that  punitive  justice  does  not  reside  in  God,  but  that  it 
is  an  effect  of  his  will.  Certainly  the  act  of  punishing  is  an 
effect  of  the  will ;  but  the  justice  or  rectitude  from  which 
other  things  as  well  as  the  execution  of  punishment  spring, 
is  an  attribute  residing  in  God.  For  the  Scripture  con 
eludes  that  God  is  just  because  he  punishes  sins,  inferring 
the  cause  from  the  effect.  Socinus  seems  to  be  led  into  this 
error,  because  he  believes  that  all  effects  of  the  attributes  of 
God  are  in  all  respects  necessary,  though  many  are  free,  since 
the  act  of  free-will  intervenes  between  the  attribute  and  its 
effect.  Thus  it  is  an  effect  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  confer 
favors  ;  but  he  did  not  do  this  before  creation.  It  is  char- 
VoL.  XXXVL  No.  142.  37 
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acteristic  of  the  same  goodness  to  spare  the  guilty ;  but  one 
would  scarcely  say  that  God  spares  those  whom  he  punishes 
with  eternal  punishment.  There  are,  therefore,  certain  attri¬ 
butes  of  God,  the  exercise  of  which,  both  as  regards  the  act 
and  as  regards  the  time  and  mode  of  the  act,  nay,  even  as 
regards  the  determination  of  the  object,  depends  upon  the 
free-will  of  him  over  whose  action  wisdom  yet  always  pre¬ 
sides.  Nor  because  God  has  the  free  use  of  those  attributes, 
can  it  therefore  be  said,  when  he  exercises  them,  that  he  does 
what  he  does  without  reason.  It  is  not  true  that  because  it 
was  possilde  for  God  not  to  create  the  world,  he  has  created 
it  in  vain.  Nor  is  it  true,  because  it  was  possible  for  God 
not  to  punish  (which  Socinus  confesses  to  be  true  in  the  case 
especially  of  them  whose  repentance  God  does  not  expect), 
that  when  he  does  punish  them  he  has  no  reason  for  punish¬ 
ing.  Many  things  are  done  freely,  and  yet  for  sufficient 
reason. 

Another  error  has  also  been  indicated  above,  that  Socinus 
thinks  that  God  in  remitting  sins  plainly  intends  to  do  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  men  who  depart  from  their  laws  We  have 
shown  that  punishment  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  ownership,  or 
debt,  and  that  it  cannot  be  compared  with  them  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  To  give  ones  own,  to  remit  a  debt,  is  always  honor¬ 
able  per  se.  When  we  say  per  se  we  exclude  accidental, 
accessory  circumstances,  such  as  the  poverty  of  the  donor. 
This  can,  moreover,  have  no  place  in  God.  But  to  remit 
punishment  would  not  be  honorable  at  all  times,  not  even  in 
God,  as  Socinus  admits.  Therefore  a  distinction  has  been 
made  at  this  point.  The  origin  of  the  distinction  is  in  this, 
that  the  ultimate  foundation  of  the  law  of  ownership  and  debt 
is  a  certain  relation  of  a  thing  to  a  person,  but  of  punishment, 
relation  of  a  thing  to  a  thing,  especially  equality  between  a 
crime  and  some  affliction  promotive  of  order  and  the  public 
good.  From  this  arises  the  falsity  of  that  which  Socinus 
lays  down  ^  as  established,  that  a  state  will  commit  no  injus¬ 
tice  in  absolving  a  guilty  man  except  it  transgresses  at  the 
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same  time  the  peculiar  right  of  some  individual,  or  infringes 
the  law  of  God.  By  the  word  “  state  ”  he  means  either  the 
body  which  rules,  or  that  which  is  ruled.  The  body  which  is 
ruled  has  no  more  power  of  modifying  the  law  than  of  mak¬ 
ing  it ;  and  the  body  which  rules,  as  the  senate  in  an  aris¬ 
tocracy,  or  the  majority  of  the  assembly  in  a  popular  state, 
has  no  more  power  than  other  supreme  inilers,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple,  free  kings  in  a  kingdom,  or  fathers  in  their  families. 
But  it  is  a  part  of  rectoral  justice  to  preserve  the  laws  even 
when  positive  and  of  the  ruler’s  own  making,  which  is  proved 
to  l)e  true  by  the  jurists  in  case  of  a  free  community  as  well 
as  a  supreme  king.'  Consequently,  a  ruler  has  no  right  to 
relax  such  a  law  except  for  some  antecedent  reason,  if  not 
necessary,  at  least  sufficient.  This  opinion  also  is  the  received 
opinion  among  jurists.  The  reason  of  both  is  that  the  act  of 
making  or  relaxing  a  law  is  not  an  act  of  absolute  ownership, 
but  an  act  of  government,  which  ought  to  tend  toward  the 
preservation  of  good  order. 

We  must  disapprove  also  of  the  remark  of  Socinus,^ 
that  except  the  free-will  of  God  and  of  Christ,  no  legit¬ 
imate  cause  can  be  given  for  the  death  of  Christ,  unless  we 
say  that  he  deserved 'to  die.  There  is  in  an  antecedent  cause 
an  inherent  desert,  as  we  have  shown  above ,2  but  imperson¬ 
ally.  For  our  sins  deserved  the  exaction  of  punishment.  But 
that  the  punishment  was  laid  upon  Christ  we  refer  to  the 
volition  of  God  and  Christ  in  this  sense,  that  that  volition  has 
its  cause  not  in  the  desert  of  Christ  (who  though  he  knew 
no  sin,  was  made  sin  by  God),  but  in  the  consummate  fitness 
of  Christ  for  displaying  a  distinguished  example.  This  con¬ 
sisted  in  his  intimate  union  with  us,  and  in  the  incomparable 
dignity  of  his  person.^  This  inference  of  Socinus  is,  more¬ 
over,  refuted  by  the  plain  testimony  of  Scripture.  The  ante¬ 
cedent  cause  of  the  death  of  David’s  child  is  plain.  It  was 
because  David  by  a  most  grave  sin  had  given  occasion  to  the 
impious  for  heaping  insult  and  contumely  upon  the  divine 
name.  There  is,  therefore,  demerit  here,  but  not  the  demerit 
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318  •]  of  the  infant  In  punishing  the  posterity  of  Ahab 
beyond  their  own  desert  God  had  respect  to  the  demerit  of 
the  sins  of  Ahab.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  antecedent 
cause  of  punishment  is  indeed  demerit,  but  not  always  the 
demerit  of  the  persons  who  are  punished. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Whether  God  intended  to  Punish  Christ;  and  it  is  shown 

THAT  HE  did;  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  THE  NATURE  OF  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  IS  EXPLAINED. 

Having  answered  the  two  questions :  Whether  God  could 
justly  punish  the  willing  Christ  for  our  sins  ;  and  :  Whether 
there  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  God’s  doing  this  ;  we  come 
now  to  the  third :  Whether  in  very  truth  he  did  so,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  intended  to  do  so.  Socinus  denies 
this  both  in  many  other  places,  and  especially  in  Book 
iii.  chap.  2.  We  maintain  with  the  Scriptures  that  God 
intended  to  do  this,  and  did  it.  For  Christ  is  said  to  have 
been  delivered,  to  have  suffered,  to  have  died  for  our  sins.^ 
The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  laid  upon  Christ.  God 
cast  upon  Christ  our  sins,  that  is,  the  punishment  of  our  sins, 
which  were  so  exacted  that  he  .was  punished  for  that  cause. 
Christ  bore  our  sins,  that  is  again,  the  punishment  of  our 
sins.^  Christ  made  himself  sin,  and  God  made  Christ  sin 
and  a  curse,  that  is,  exposed  to  the  punishment  of  sins.^ 
The  blood  of  Christ  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  so 
that  that  remission  was  not  obtained  without  shedding  of 
blood,  but  by  it.* 

Socinus  makes  many  objections  at  this  point :  certain  ex¬ 
amples  and  promises  before  Christ ;  certain  passages  con¬ 
cerning  those  things  which  God  said  he  gave  through  Christ ; 
the  word  remit,  and  forgive,  and  the  very  nature  of  liberality, 
from  which  he  thinks  it  follows  that  God  is  willing  to  bestow 
impunity  upon  us  when  we  reform,  without  exacting  punish¬ 
ment  of  any  one  for  that  cause. 

^  Rom.  iv.  25 ;  I  Cor.  xt.  3  ;  1  Pet  iii.  18  ;  Isa.  liii.  5. 

*  Isa.  liii.  5,  6,  7, 11 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  '  Isa.  liii.  10 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Gal.  UL  IS. 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  28 ;  Heb.  ix.  22,  and  elsewhere  in  many  places. 
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I.  So  far  as  examples  of  forgiveness  are  concerned  (espe¬ 
cially  because  nothing  of  universal  application  can  be  inferred 
from  them),  we  must  note  that  tliey  pertain  either  to  tem¬ 
porary  punishment,  or  to  eternal.  If  to  temporary  only,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ahab,  there  is  a  plain  distinction,  for,  as  we 
commonly  say,  what  is  put  off  is  not  put  away.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  in  the  case  of  Ahab,  as  in  the  case  of  David,  the  con¬ 
trary  appears  of  that  which  Socinus  wishes  to  infer,  when  he 
brings  up  these  very  cases  in  his  own  behalf.  For  the  tem¬ 
porary  punishment  is  removed  from  David  and  Ahab,  in 
order  to  be  transferred  to  others.  Under  the  law  sins  are 
not  remitted  e.Ycept  by  the  shed  blood  of  victims,  as  will  be 
explained  below.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  remission  of 
eternal  punishment,  Socinus  offers  no  argument  to  prove  that 
this  has  ever  been  granted  except  God  looked  upon  Christ. 

Concerning  promises  the  same  must  be  affirmed  as  con¬ 
cerning  examples.  Let  us  observe  in  passing  that  when  God 
promises  release  from  temporal  punishments  to  those  that 
reform,  this  is  not  always  to  be  understood  of  all  punish¬ 
ments,  but  only  of  so  many.  For  God  frequently  punishes 
even  those  who  reform,  but  paternally  and  gently.  So  God 
restored  his  penitent  people  from  the  Babylonian  cap-  [sis  h 
tivity  into  their  native  country,  but  he  did  not  restore  the 
pristine  liberty  and  glory  of  their  kingdom.  But  in  respect 
to  eternal  punishment  there  is  no  promise  of  remission  which 
excludes  reference  to  Christ.  Here  belong  those  statements 
of  Scripture  which,  without  any  distinction  of  time,  show  that 
Christ  tasted  death  for  all,  that  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  * 
for  all,*  and  especially  those  which  repudiate  by  the  addition 
of  a  comparison  all  restriction  of  time,  as  when  all  are  said 
to  have  sinned,  and  to  be  justified  through  the  redemption 
in  Christ,*  and  when  it  is  said  that  by  one,  Christ,  justifica¬ 
tion  came  to  all  men  (viz.  as  many  as  are  justified),  just  as 
by  one,  Adam,  condemnation  came  upon  all.^  Hence  it  is 


^  iurrt\vrpoif.  ^  Heb.  ii.  9 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  *  Rom.  iii.  23. 

*  Rom.  iii.  12 ;  t.  17, 18 ;  vid.  on  this  passage  in  Rom.  Cyril  adr.  Antbiop. 
cap.  9. 
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that  Christ  is  called  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world.^  i  This  passage  is  vindicated  from  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Socinus^  both  by  the  connection  of  the  words,  and  the 
corresponding  passage  of  Peter, ^  where  redemption  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish,  and  without  spot,  foreknown  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  but  made  manifest  in  these  last  days.  Else¬ 
where  the  death  of  Christ  is  said  to  have  intervened, for  the 
redemption  of  those  transgressions  which  were  under  the 
first  covenant,^  and  through  blood  the  justice  of  God  is  said 
to  have  been  declared  for  the  concealing  ®  of  sins  that  are 
past,  which  God  is  shown  to  have  tolerated  meantime,  and  to 
have  borne  deferring  the  exhibition  of  his  justice  till  the  time 
of  Christ.® 

* 

There  is,  besides,  the  famous  passage :  “  Nor  yet  that  he 
should  offer  himself  often,  as  the  high-priest  entereth  into 
the  holy  place  every  year  with  the  blood  of  others  ;  for  then 
must  he  often  have  suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  —  but  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  And  as  it 
is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  and  after  this  the  judg¬ 
ment,  so  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.”^ 
If  the  entire  connection  of  this  passage  is  rightly  attended  to, 
and  especially  if  the  passage  of  Peter  ®  jtehere  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  is  treated,  and  almost  in  the  same  words,  is  compared 
with  it,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  will  ap^ar  to  differ  from  the 
Levitical  in  that  the  power  of  the  latter  was  limited  by  the 
space  of  a  year ;  but  the  power  of ’the  former,  extended  itself 
through  all  ages,  since  his  passion  was  regarded  by  God  as 
completed  before  all  ages,  though  in  fact  completed  at  a  fixed 
time,  and  so  the  decree  of  God  has  thus  been  openly  revealed 
to  us.  Unless  this  wens  so,  Christ  ought  frequently  to  suffer, 
not  after ‘he  began  to  preach,  but  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  world.  These  words  have  evidently  no  force  except  the 
power  of  the  death  of  Christ  extends  itself  to  all  sins  which 

1  Rer.  xiii.  8.  *  ii.  26.  ,  *  l-Pet.  i^  .v  ix.  15. 

*  [Lat.  dissimalatio.]  *  Horn.  iii.  25.  ^  Heb.  ix.  25-28.  *  1  Pet.  i.  19. 
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have  ever  been  remitted  to  men  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  just  as  judgment  after  death  extends  to  all  those  sins 
which  the  man  has  committed  during  life.  The  contrary  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Socinus  not  only  makes  the  words  meaning¬ 
less,  but  also  weakens  the  argument  of  the  writer.  For  when 
you  affirm  that  Christ  must  have  been  offered  more  [3i9  a 
frequently,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  ought  to  have  suffered 
not  only  more  frequently,  but  also  more  frequently  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  unless  you  affirm  along  with  the 
rest  that  he  ought  to  have  been  offered  more  frequently  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  These  two  things  are  mutually 
connected,  l>ecause  the  effect  of  the  oblation  does  not  extend 
further  than  the  dignity  of  the  immolation.  But,  granting 
that  which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  com¬ 
bating,  viz.  the  equality  of  the  Levitical  sacrifice,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  it  would  follow  that  Christ  ought  to  have 
been  offered  more  frequently  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  only  because  the  effect  of  the  oblation  of  Christ  was 
extended  to  all  the  sins  which  have  been  committed  and  re¬ 
mitted  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  For  if  it  were  on 
the  same  level  with  the  Levitical  sacrifice  (which  has  a  virtue 
limited  to  a  certain  time),  certainly  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s 
sacrifice  could  not  reach  from  the  time  in  which  he  died  to 
most  distant  times,  but  there  would  evidently  have  been  need 
that  between  both  points  of  time  many  actions  of  that  sort 
should  intervene. 

II.  To  come  now  to  those  testimonies  which  Socinus  thinks 
properly  pertain  to  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  new  covenant, 
—  Jeremiah  indeed  says  ^  that  God  will  be  propitious  to  sins. 
But  he  does  not  deny  what  Paul  says,^  that  this  propitiation 
is  made  in  the  blood  of  Christ ;  or  that  God  has  regard  to 
Christ.  Indeed,  all  the  prophets  (among  whom  is  Jeremiah 
also),  give  testimony  that  remission  of  sins  is  received 
through  the  name,  that  is,  through  the  power  and  virtue  of 
Christ.3  It  is  said  that  we  have  obtained  liberation  through 
Christ  according  to  that  covenant  which  God  had  made  with 


*  Acts  X.  43. 


Jer.  xxxi.  34. 
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the  fathers,  and  according  to  those  things  which  he  had  an¬ 
nounced  previously  through  the  prophets.'  The  Baptist  also 
by  divine  command  ^omises  remission  to  penitents,  and  that 
through  the  tender  mercy  of  God.^  But  the  same  man  said 
that  Christ  was  the  Lamb  which  takes  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  that  is,  by  sacrifice, as  the  Apocalypse  expresses  it,  or 
by  blood,  as  Peter  says.  The  mention  made  in  these  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Lamb  shows  clearly  what  the  Baptist  had  in 
mind. 

III.  The  word  to  remit,  which  Socinus  presses,  is  in  Greek 
a<f>i€vcu,  which  an  ancient  interpreter  has  nominally  trans¬ 
lated  ^  dimittere.  But  we  have  shown  above  that  neither  the 
Greek  nor  the  Latin  word  has  that  force,  which  necessarily 
includes  every  kind  of  yielding  of  proper  right,  as  the  origin, 
and  primitive  signification  of  the  word  is  opposed  to  Kparelv, 
which  is  to  retain,  or  bring  into.  Whence,  further,  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  figure  of  speech  it  began  to  be  transferred  to  punish¬ 
ment,  and  then  to  death,  nor  to  these  things  only  but  also  to 
others.  The  Greeks  call  even  the  discharge  of  a  guiltless 
defendant 

We  have  also  shown  above  how  much  difference  there  is 
between  a  remission  of  a  debt,  and  a  remission  of  punish¬ 
ment.  And  we  have  shown  that  in  the  remission  of  punish¬ 
ment  which  is  granted  by  a  ruler,  there  is  no  relinquishment 
of  such  a  peculiar  and  private  right  as  Socinus  indicates,  viz. 
of  absolute  ownership  or  debt.  For  these  things  the  reader 
may  therefore  turn  back.  We  have  only  to  add  now,  that  it 
is  not  true,  as  Socinus  thinks,  that  a  remission  is  inconsistent 
with  every  antecedent  payment.* 

That  this  may  be  understood  let  us  give  some  description 
of  the  remission  of  debt,  which  contains  under  it  the  two 
species,  viz.  remission  of  the  thing  loaned,  and  of  punishment. 
S19  b]  This  is  according  to  the  usage  of  the  word  both  in 
civil  law  and  in  common  speech.  To  remit  a  debt  is  an  act 
either  of  a  creditor,  or  a  ruler,  setting  the  guilty  person  free 
from  the  obligation  of  punishment  or  debt. 

1  Lake  i.  68,  70-74.  *  Lake  i.  77.  *  icork  w69as. 
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For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  less  familiar  with  legal 
terms  we  will  undertake  a  more  extended  explanation.  In 
law  destruction  of  obligation  is  called  liberation.  Payment 
may  precede  this,  it  cannot  follow  it,  for  no  act  can  be  occu¬ 
pied  with  that  which  no  longer  exists.  Liberation,  therefore, 
takes  place  sometimes  with  preceding  payment  and  some¬ 
times  without  any  payment.  Of  payments  one  kind  liberates 
ipso  facto,  another  not  ipso  facto.  Payment  of  exactly  the 
same  thing  that  was  in  the  obligation  liberates  ipso  facto. 
Whoever  makes  the  payment,  whether  it  be  the  guilty  per¬ 
son  himself,  or  some  one  else  for  him  with  the  intention  of 
liberating  him,  he  pays  as  if  he  were  the  guilty  person.  This  - 
is  to  be  noted,  because  if  another  person  makes  the  same 
payment  with  a  different  intention,  it  does  not  liberate  him.^ 
When,  therefore,  the  same  thing  is  paid  either  by  a  debtor, 
or  by  another  in  the  name  of  a  debtor,  there  is  no  remission, 
for  the  creditor,  or  ruler,  does  nothing  about  the  debt. 
Wherefore,  if  any  one  has  completely  paid  the  penalty  due, 
what  takes  place  is  liberation,  not  remission.  The  declara¬ 
tion  of  such  liberation  in  the  law  of  debt  the  jurists  properly 
and  strictly  call  quittance.*  No  other  payment  liberates 
ipso  facto,  as,  for  example,  if  anything  is  paid  otherwise  than 
is  required  by  the  obligation.®  But  it  is  necessary  to  add  the 
act  of  creditor  or  ruler,  which  act  is  properly  and  usually 
called  remission.  Such  a  payment  as  can  be  either  admitted 
or  refused,  has,  when  admitted  in  law,  the  special  name  of 
satisfaction,  which  is  sometimes  opposed  to  payment  strictly 
so  called.^ 

Here  we  must  look  for  the  reason  why  a  substitute  in  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  cannot  liberate  a  guilty  person  ipso  facto 
by  enduring  the  punishment.  Tliis  is  true  primarily  and 
per  se,  not  because  another  pays  (for  this  does  not  prevent 
liberation,  so  long  as  it  is  the  will  of  the  one  who  pays),  but 
because  he  pays  something  else  than  what  is  in  the  obligation. 

^  L.  Si  poenae.  L.  in  tumma.  D.  de  cond.  indeb.  L.  CoMntu.  D.  de  M^at. 

*  kwoxii-  D.  Si  accepto.  §  1.  D.  de  AooeptiL 

*  L.  1,  ^  2.  D.  de  reb.  cred. 

*  L.  aatitjactio.  D.  de  solat. 

VoL.  XXXVL  No.  142.  M 
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In  the  obligation  is  prescribed  the  affliction  of  the  guilty  party 
himself.  Hence,  the  common  remark :  Punishment  attaches 
to  the  person.^  We  may  see  this  in  other  merely  personal 
obligations  to  an  act,  as  in  a  contract  of  marriage,  and  in  an 
obligation  to  official  duties.^  In  all  these  things,  if  another 
pays,  liberation  ipso  facto  will  not  follow,  because  it  is  not 
only  payment  by  another,  but  payment  of  another  thing. 
Some  act  of  the  ruler  must  intervene  that  liberation  may 
come  to  one  from  the  punishment  of  another ;  for  the  law 
demands  that  the  delinquent  shall  himself  be  punished. 
This  act  with  respect  to  the  law  is  a  relaxation  or  dispensa¬ 
tion,  with  respect  to  the  debtor  a  remission. 

Liberation  without  payment  is  effected  either  by  a  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  new  obligation,  or  by  an  entire  destruction  of  the 
old.  The  liberation  which  is  effected  by  a  substitution  of  a 
new  obligation  is  called  a  novation,  and  if  the  person  of  the 
debtor  is  changed,  a  delegation.  That  liberation  which  with¬ 
out  any  payment  entirely  destroys  the  debt,  if  it  is  performed 
concerning  the  thing  loaned  with  certain  solemn  words,  is 
called  in  civil  law  acceptilation.  But  in  regard  to  the  pun¬ 
ishment  it  has  no  proper  name  (inasmuch  as  it  necessarily 
excludes  payment  of  any  kind  and  amount),  but  is  called 
by  the  common  name  grace,  pardon,  indulgence, 
abolition. 

Socinus,  therefore,  makes  a  twofold  mistake  when  he  ap¬ 
plies  to  that  remission  which  God  concedes  to  us,  a  word 
taken  from  the  civil  law,  viz.  acceptilation.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  this  word  may  be  applied,  even  when  no  payment  pre¬ 
cedes,  to  the  right  over  a  thing  loaned,  hut  is  not,  and  can¬ 
not  be,  applied  to  punishment.  We  nowhere  read  that  in¬ 
dulgence  of  crimes  was  called  by  the  ancients  acceptilation. 
For  that  is  said  to  be  accepted  which  can  be  accepted.  The 
ruler  properly  exacts  corporal  punishment,  but  does  not 
accept  it,  because  from  punishment  nothing  properly  comes 
to  him. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  ’  acceptilation  is  opposed  to  some 
}  [Lot.  noxam  capat  seqoi.]  *  L.  optrae.  D.  de  operis  libert. 
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sort  of  payment.  Hence  it  is  figuratively  defined  an  imag¬ 
inary  payment.  But  Christ  gave  his  life  a  ransom^  for  us.* 
We  were  bought  with  a  price,  that  is,  we  were  liberated  by 
some  payment.*  •  This  is,  therefore,  no  case  of  acceptilation. 
Neither  is  there  a  payment  of  the  exact  debt  so  as  to  liberate 
ipso  facto,  for  our  death,  even  our  eternal  death,  was  in  the 
obligation.  ■  Nor  is  there  a  novation,  nor  a  delegation,  for  after 
we  are  liberated  there  follows  neither  a  similar  debt  nor  an¬ 
other  debtor.  But  this  is  a  remission  with  an  antecedent 
satisfaction.  Socinus  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  these  con¬ 
flict  with  one  another,  since  on  the  contrary,  all  satisfaction 
(that  is,  ref  usable  payment),  is  admitted  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  place  for  remission. 

When  we  say  that  there  is  an  antecedent  satisfaction,  it 
must  be  understood  either  in  reference  to  the  act  itself,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sins  of  Christians,  or  to  a  certain  and  irrevo¬ 
cable  decree,  as  in  the  case  of  sins  committed  and  remitted 
under  the  law.  For  what  God  decrees  to  do  is  regarded  as 
already  done,  and  when  a  debt  is  truly  paid  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  at  what  time  this  is  done,  especially  with  him  who. 
has  most  clear  knowledge  of  what  will  certainly  take  place, 
and  sees  it  by  intuition  as  always  present.'* 

The  arguments  therefore,  which  Socinus  adduces  to  prove 
that  satisfaction  cannot  follow  remission,  or  that  it  must  take 
place  exactly  at  the  same  time,  and  that  there  is  indeed  no 
novation  or  delegation,  nor  can  there  be  any  liberation  when 
there  is  no  remission  are  adduced  in  vain,  and  are  not  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  question.  But  when  he  says  that  the  debt  is 
entirely  and  immediately  removed  by  satisfaction,  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  pertinent  to  the  subject,  but  is  not  true,  unless  satis¬ 
faction  be  taken  contrary  to  the  usage  of  law,  for  tlie  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  very  thing  which  was  due  by  the  debtor.  Of  the 
latter  we  are  not  treating  ;  but  when  another  man  pays  for 
a  debtor,  and  pays  another  thing  than  what  was  due,  a  double 
act  of  the  will  is  required  to  literate.  For  he  who  pays  must 

^  K&rpop.  *  Matt.  XX.  28.  '  *1  Cor.  Ti.  20 ;  vii.  23,  vid.  infra. 

*  Socinus  admits  this  intuitional  view  of  Gk>d’8,  ii.  27. 
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intend  that  the  debtor  be  liberated  or  there  is  no  liberation, 
as  we  have  shown  above,  and  the  creditor  or  ruler  must  be 
willing  to  accept  the  payment  of  one  thing  for  another.  Now 
as  any  one  may  impose  upon  an  act  depending  upon  his  own 
free  will,  a  law ;  so  what  is  due  without  condition  may  be 
brought  by  novation  under  a  condition.  So,  also,  he  who 
pays  for  another,  and  he  who  admits  the  payment  of  one 
thing  for  another,  may  jointly  permit  that  remission  follow 
either  immediately  or  upon  a  fixed  day,  and  also  either  with¬ 
out  condition  or  with  a  condition.  But  this  was  the  mind, 
and  this  the  will  both  of  Christ  in  making  the  satisfaction, 
and  of  God  in  admitting  the  satisfaction ;  this  finally  the 
»M»b]  treaty  and  covenant,  not  that  God  should  imme¬ 
diately  remit  the  punishment  at  the  very  time  of  Christ’s 
suffering,  but  when  man,  converted  to  God  by  true  faith  in 
Christ,  should  suppliantly  pray  for  forgiveness,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  should  he  be  forgiven  upon  the  advocacy  and  inter¬ 
cession  of  Christ  with  the  Father.  At  this  point,  then,  the 
satisfaction  does  not  prevent  remission  from  following.  For 
satisfaction  had  not  already  removed  the  debt,  but  it  had 
effected  this,  that  at  some  time  the  debt  should  be  removed 
on  its  account. 

The  word  remission,  powerless  in  itself,  Socinus  supplies 
with  a  support  from  the  parable  of  Matt,  xviii.  22  sq.,  and 
that  by  a  twofold  argument.  First,  that  God  is  compared 
with  a  king  remitting  a  debt  to  his  servant,  though  no  men¬ 
tion  is  added  of  satisfaction.  Secondly,  that  we  are  tacitly 
commanded  to  do  the  same  as  God.  But  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  forgive  those  who  sin  against  us  in  such  a  way  as 
to  demand  punishment  from  their  friends. 

The  answer  is  easy.  The  comparison  is  stretched  farther 
than  that  to  which  it  has  reference.  Such  extension  in  every 
argument  derived  from  a  similitude  is  a  fault.  Christ  com¬ 
pares  himself  to  a  thief,  and  us  to  a  steward  giving  away 
another’s  property,  not  that  he  steals,  or  that  we  ought  to 
steal.  But  he  compares  himself  to  a  thief  because  he  comes 
unexpectedly,  and  us  to  the  steward  because  we  ought  to  do 
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with  our  own  what  he  did  with  that  which  was  not  his  own. 
So  in  this  parable  of  Matthew  kindness  toward  our  neighlior  is 
commended  to  us,  because  Ood  is  kind  to  us.  The  king  in  the 
parable  and  God  correspond  in  this  particular,  that  they  are 
kind  to  those  who  are  placed  far  below  them.  God  exhibits 
this  kindness  by  remitting  punishment,  the  king  by  remitting 
a  debt.  Should  there  be  another  kind  of  debt,  then  there 
would  be  another  kind  of  remission.  But  in  this  the  king 
and  God  do  not  correspond,  that  the  king  remits  without  sat¬ 
isfaction,  but  God  does  not  remit  without  satisfaction.  But 
this  is  not  intended  to  be  the  point  of  comparison. 

There  is  also  another  reason.  For  with  regard  to  the  debt, 
the  law  of  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  advantage  of  the 
creditor,  a  man  has  the  freest  power  of  decision.  The  less 
he  demands,  the  more  lil^eral  he  is.  But  in  making  a 
demand  he  exercises  no  act  of  virtue.  But  in  regard  to 
punishment,  which  pertains  to  the  common  good  and  to  order, 
a  ruler  has,  to  be  sure,  power,  but  not  boundless  power.  And 
when  he  exacts  punishment  he  exercises  a  certain  virtue, 
which  is  called  retributive  justice,  as  we  have  shown  above. 

So  far  as  the  second  comparison  which  is  instituted  between 
God  and  us  in  the  application  of  the  parable  is  concerned, 
nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it  except  that  it  is  not  equitable 
in  us  to  be  more  severe  towards  an  equal  than  God,  so  much 
our  superior,  is  towards  us,  miserable  pygmies.  Hence  it 
follows  that  we  ought  not  to  demand  vengeance  more  than 
God  does  punishment.  But  God  has  liberated  us  from  pun¬ 
ishment,  therefore  we  ought  to  have  no  desire  for  vengeance. 
How  God  has  effected  that  liberation  the  passage  does  not 
tell  us,  neither  did  it  intend  to  tell  us.  At  this  point  there 
is  no  similitude,  but  a  dissimilitude.  God  is  a  judge,  and  we 
are  private  persons.  It  belongs  to  a  judge  to  be  solicitious 
of  example ;  that  care  does  not  belong  to  private  persons. 
The  power  of  punishment  is  involved  in  the  office  of  a  judge ; 
that  power  is  taken  away  from  private  persons.  But  if  the 
comparison  were  pressed  too  far,  as  is  done  by  Socinus,  it 
would  follow  that  even  judges  ought  not  to  demand  punish¬ 
ment  from  criminals. 
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Ml  •]  Dimly  perceiving  that  the  word  remission  is  not 
strong  enough  to  exclude  every  kind  of  payment,  or  satisfac¬ 
tion,  Socinus  hopes  for  more  help  in  some  way  from  another 
word,  which  Paul  uses  thrice  in  this  argument.^ 

We  have  shown  above  that  this  word  must  point  out  some 
benefit,  es|)ecially  something  not  due.  Socinus  affirms,  as  if 
an  established  fact,  that  to  complete  the  meaning  of  this  word 
it  is  required  that  some  one  should  take  something  from  him¬ 
self,  deprive  himself  of  some  possession.  This  is  plainly 
untrue.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  those  references  made  every¬ 
where  in  tlie  Scriptures  to  the  gifts  ^  of  God,  as  for  example, 
among  other  things,  when  it  is  said  to  be  given  ^  to  us  to 
believe  in  Christ,  and  to  suffer  for  Christ.  When  Jesus  be¬ 
stowed  sight  ^  upon  the  blind  man  did  he  deprive  himself  of 
any  advantage  ?  He  who  condemns  an  innocent  man  for  the 
sake  of  another  is  said  to  deliver  ®  that  man  to  another  though 
he  was  not  the  possession  of  the  one  condemning.  Paul  had 
exercised  the  severity  of  the  apostolic  condemnation  upon  the 
man  guilty  of  incest,  though  he  was  not  himself  injured,  and 
for  no  advantage  to  himself  ;  remitting  this,  he  says  that  he 
forgives.®  Also  when  admonishing  the  Corinthians  to  admit 
the  same  man  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  former  fellowship,  he 
calls  this  also  forgiving.^  From  these  and  many  other  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  other  writers  as  well,  it 
clearly  appears  that  to  complete  the  signification  of  the  word 
it  is  enough  that  the  recipient  obtain  something 
not  due  to  him,  even  if  he  who  gives  parts  with  nothing. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  ruler  in  punishment 
gives  up  nothing  peculiar  or  personal.  This  is  the  more 
plain  in  this  argument  from  the  fact  that  forgiving  is  not 
only  attributed  to  God  but  also  to  Christ.®  The  injury  of  sin 
is  properly  done  to  God,  so  that  if  on  that  account  in  remit¬ 
ting  sins  God  must  be  said  to  take  something  from  himself, 
yet  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Christ  as  mediator.  There  is 

^  Col.  ii.  13  ;  iii.  13  ;  Eph.  iv.  32.  ^ 

*  "rh  Acts  xxv.  II.  16. 

*  2  Cor.  ii.  10.  *  ^nd  10.  *  Eph.  iv.  32. 
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no  more  truth  in  what  Socinus  adduces  from  his  previous 
proposition,  viz.  that  forgiving  ^  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 
any  satisfaction,  for  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  which 
is  admitted  when  it  might  be  rejected,  and  to  which  he 
who  is  benefited  has  contributed  nothing.  But  both  of 
these  things  are  true  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  for  us.  Tlie 
Latin  word  condonare^  since  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not  seen  fit 
to  employ  it  in  this  discussion,  would  occupy  our  attention  to 
no  purpose.  But  if  this  word  were  also  in  the  Sacred  Writ¬ 
ings,  since  in  punishment  giving,  properly  so  called,  has  no 
place,  and  the  tropical  use  of  the  word  is  not  uncommon, 
nothing  could  be  inferred  from  this  quarter  against  satisfac¬ 
tion,  since  anything  may  rightly  be  said  to  be  forgiven  as 
well  as  remitted,  even  when  a  payment  has  been  made,  if  it 
be  such  a  payment  as  would  not  have  the  power  of  liberation 
without  an  act  of  free-will.  When  princes  pardon  those 
accused  of  capital  crimes,  they  are  accustomed  to  impose 
upon  them  some  fine,  and  some  public  deprecation  of  their 
fault.  Yet  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  saying  that  they 
forgive  crimes.  How  much  more  justly,  therefore,  [sai  b 
may  this  word  be  used  when  the  required  satisfaction  does 
not  proceed  from  us,  but  liberation  comes  entirely  gratu¬ 
itously,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  although  not  absolutely 
gratuitously.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Scripture  when  it  says 
that  we  are  justified  freely,  and  immediately  adds,  “  through 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  ^  Certainly  when 
the  Scripture  says,  and  not  in  one  place  merely,  that  we  are 
redeemed,  and  even  with  a  price,  and  that  Christ  gave  him¬ 
self,  or  his  flesh,  to  liberate  us,  we  cannot  in  any  fairness 
overturn  all  the  force  of  these  expressions  by  insisting  upon 
the  word  forgiveness,  above  what  usage  demands. 

To  another  argument  of  Socinutl’s  which  is  derived  from 
the  imitation  of  God  and  Christ  in  finely  giving  commanded 
us,  there  is  no  need  of  making  further  response  than  has 
been  already  made  to  the  parable  of  Matthew.  The  thing  is 
proposed  for  .our  imitation,  not  every  mode  of  the  thing. 
*  rk  *  Rom.  iii.  24. 
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The  thing  is  kindness,  even  after  sin  ;  and  out  of  this  a  con¬ 
sequent  remission,  or  (if  you  prefer  to  say)  forgiveness.  The 
mode  is  different,  —  in  God,  upon  antecedent  satisfaction ;  in 
our  case  without  it.  This  is  nothing  wonderful  when  God  is 
a  judge,  we  private  persons. 

But  if  one  contemplates  the  matter  more  subtilely  he  will 
find  perhaps,  that  not  even  from  that  forgiveness  which  is 
prescribed  to  us  is  all  satisfaction  removed,  but  only  that 
which  in  consideration  of  the  person,  viz.  that  of  an  equal, 
and  not  a  superior,  surpasses  the  proper  limit.  For  that  con¬ 
fession  of  fault,  and  prayer  for  forgiveness  (which  Christ 
does  not  forbid  us  to  demand),^  is  not  so  entirely  diverse 
from  satisfaction  but  that  the  Latins,  with  a  high  degree  of 
elegance  called  it  by  an  appropriate  term,  satisfacere.  So, 
also,  Paul  employs  the  word  forgive  of  the  Corinthians,  when 
notwithstanding  “  the  punishment  inflicted  of  many  ”  had 
preceded.^  And  in  the  ages  next  after  the  apostles  we 
know  that  the  peace  of  the  church  (as  they  called  it),  was  not 
granted  to  tliose  who  had  fallen  publicly,  except  after  certain 
public  acts  of  humiliation,  which  they  also  called  satisfaction. 

The  argument  derived  from  liberality  rests  upon  a  fragile 
foundation.  As  we  have  shown  before,  that  virtue  which 
God  exercises  in  remitting  sins  is  not  liberality,  but  clemency, 
which  Seneca  rightly  defines  as  the  lenity  of  a  superior  to¬ 
wards  an  inferior  in  fixing  punishment.  Cicero,  employing 
the  name  of  the  genus  for  the  species,  called  this  very  clem¬ 
ency  lenity,  and  defined  it,  —  justice  residing  in  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  punisher,  —  the  word  justice  being  taken  in  so 
broad  a  sense  as  to  include  pity,  faith,  and  friendship.  This 
clemency  pertains  to  that  virtue  which  Aristotle  in  his  Ethics 
calls  TTpaorryi.  Clemency  is  tov  ap^ovro^  irpa6Tri<;.  But  there 
is  a  great  distinction  between  irpaoTiyt  and  ikevOepUmyi.  The 
Scriptures  call  this  clemency  of  God  by  a  somewhat  more 
general  term  ^(pTjaTOTrjti,^  but  never  iXevOepiorifi.  And  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  the  word  ikevOepioTf}^  is  applied  to  God 
not  even  in  other  things  which  are  commonly  given  and  re- 
1  Luke  xvii.  4.  ^2  Cor*,  ii.  6.  *  Rom.  ii.  4 :  xi.  22 :  Tit.  iii.  4. 
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ceived.  But  this  virtue  is  rather  called  the  love^  of  God,  for 
liberality  is  properly  to  give  something  in  such  ^  a  way  that 
the  giver  haj  less.  But  as  Socinus  with  great  intemperance 
of  speech  condemns  the  perpetual  doctrine  of  the 
church  as  impious  and  sacrilegious,  so  he,  in  recognizing  as 
he  does  a  twofold  liberality  of  God  (but  we  a  single  only), 
does  great  injury  to  the  truth.  For  our  doctrine  recognizes 
not  a  twofold  liberality  (for  that  word  is  foreign  to  the 
argument,  and  Is  not  employed  in  Scripture),  but  a  twofold 
beneficence  of  God,  and,  indeed,  a  much  greater  beneficence 
than  the  newly  arisen  doctrine  of  Socinus.  It  is  beneficence, 
in  the  first  place,  because  when  God  was  moved  with  great 
hatred  of  sin,  and  could  no  more  choose  to  spare  us  than  he 
could  the  angels  that  sinned,  yet  that  he  might  spare  us  he 
not  only  admitted  such  a  payment  as  he  was  not  bound  to 
admit,  but  further,  he  himself  devised  it.  This  benefit,  cer¬ 
tainly,  is  much  greater  and  more  illustrious  than  if  God, 
plainly  judging  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  he  set  up 
an  example  or  not,  had  left  our  sins  unpunished,  as  Socinus 
says.  Therefore  the  clemency  of  God  is  not  overturned  by 
the  payment  of  the  penalty,  since  the  admission  of  such 
payment,  and  much  more  the  devising  of  it,  proceeded  from 
clemency  alone.  It  is  beneficence,  again,  because  God  sur¬ 
rendered  his  dearly  beloved  Son,  the  image  of  himself,  and 
(if  it  is  proper  so  to  speak)  another  self,  to  death,  not  only 
that  he  might  testify  to  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  so 
come  to  the  resurrection  (which  are  the  two  opinions  between 
which  Socinus  hesitates),  but  even  chiefly  that  he  might 
perfect  the  payment  of  which  I  have  spoken,  or  satisfaction, 
by  bearing  the  punishment  of  our  sins.  In  that  case,  So¬ 
cinus  ought  certainly  to  confess  that  he  would  owe  less  to 
Christ  than  we  owe.  Nay,  even  the  love  of  God  is  declared 
greater  by  us,  as  appears  because  justice  requires  us  to  esti¬ 
mate  benefits  not  by  their  expense  alone,  but  especially  by 
the  advantage  which  is  derived  from  the  expense  for  the 
benefited  party.  But  beside  the  advantage  which  Socinus 

1  \L(U.  charitas.l 
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confesses  as  well  as  we,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  one  pre¬ 
eminent  benefit  which  he  denies. 

We  do  not,  however,  say  that  God  devoted  hisi^on  that  ho 
might  receive  his  own,  and  so  make  God  sordid,  as  Socinus 
reproaches  us  with  doing ;  but  we  say  that  God  did  this  that 
he  might  openly  testify  of  the  desert  of  sin  and  his  own 
hatred  of  sin,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done  in  sparing  us,  consult  for  the  order  of  things  and  for 
the  authority  of  his  own  law.  Socinus’s  view  is  as  unjust 
and  (to  use  his  own  word,  for  he  says  that  we  make  God 
monstrous^)  as  monstrous  as  ours.  For  the  superadded 
end  of  making  satisfaction  renders  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
no  more  severe.  Socinus  himself  is  compelled  to  confess 
that  they  were  inflicted  by  God  without  cruelty.  Nay, 
because  they  have  more  objects  to  accomplish  they  are  the 
more  removed  from  the  appearance  of  cruelty.  For  the 
cruel  one  is  he  who  tortures  another  without  cause,  or  for 
slight  cause.  And  further,  this  object  of  making  satisfaction 
or  l)earing  punishment  is  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ 
much  more  openly  and  much  more  closely  than  those  objects 
which  Socinus  recognizes.  Testimony  of  doctrine  might  be 
sufficiently  and  abundantly  supplied  by  the  miracles ;  even  ce¬ 
lestial  glory  might  easily  be  conferred  upon  Christ  without  the 
intervention  of  death  ;  but  death,  and  especially  such  a  death, 
is  a  proper  means  of  averting  punishment,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  itself  of  procuring  liberation.** 

saa  b]  But  although  up  to  this  point  we  have  shown  that 
satisfaction  was  made  to  God  by  the  punishment  of  Christ,  we 
have  not  intended  to  deny  that  the  efficacy  of  the  satisfaction 
lay  also  in  the  action  of  Christ.  For  frequently  a  pleasing 
act  is  accepted,  as  it  were,  in  compensation  for  punishment. 
“  By  adding  a  benefit,”  says  Seneca,  “  the  injury  is  prevented 
from  appearing.”  *  But  although  God,  who  needs  nothing,® 
cannot  receive  a  benefit,  yet  the  supreme  goodness  accepts 

^  {Lot.  immanis.] 

*  De  benef.  lib.  vi.  ch.  r,  where  he  shows  that  to  retnm  is  to  give  one  thing 
for  another,  and  that  hj  a  payment  not  the  same  thing  is  paid,  bnt  its  equivalent. 
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any  kind  of  service  as  if  it  were  a  benefit.  So  Ahab  averted 
temporal  punishment  by  suppliantly  venerating  God.  Not 
only  a  man’s  own  action  may  procure  impunity  for  him,  but 
also  that  of  some  other  one  with  whom  he  is  connected.  So 
David’s  posterity  were  saved  from  punishment  on  account  of 
David  himself,^  and  not  only  on  account  of  the  promises 
made  to  him,  but  also  because  his  acts  had  pleased  God, 
who  estimated  them  according  to  his  own  goodness.^  Aeli- 
anus  tells  us  that  Aeschylus  was  liberated  from  punishment 
because  his  father  Amyntas  had  bravely  saved  his  native 
country.  Among  the  Romans,  when  Titus  Quinctius  was 
accused  he  profited  by  the  memory  of  his  father  Cincinnatus. 
Livy  says  of  Appius :  “  He  related  the  good  deeds  of  his 
fathers  towards  the  republic,  that  he  might  deprecate  punish¬ 
ment.”  “  Plautius  Lateranus,”  says  Tacitus,  “  was  saved 
from  execution  for  the  distinguished  merit  of  his  uncle.” 
And  generally  ®  Sallust :  “  K  they  have  done  wrong,  ancient 
nobility,  the  brave  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  protect  them.” 
Cicero  :  “  The  services  of  his  ancestors,  if  any  shall  still  be 
known,  ought  to  help  him  who  prays  that  he  may  be  par¬ 
doned.”  Quintilian :  “  The  merits  of  ancestors  commend  a 
man  in  peril.”  Josephus  :  “  The  services  of  ancestors  ought 
to  be  a  defence  against  the  punishment  due  to  posterity.” 
But  as  deeds  temporally  good  secure  temporal  impunity,  the 
work  of  Christ,  perfectly  and  spiritually  good,  has  availed  to 
secure  our  liberation  from  eternal  punishment.  This  is  the 
thought  of  the  passage : ^  “By  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
many  be  made  righteous,”  that  is,  shall  be  justified,  shall  be 
regarded  as  innocent.  And  again :  “For  his  name’s  sake  ” 
(viz.  Christ’s,  for  Christ  alone,  and  not  God,  had  just  been 
mentioned,  as  Socinus  confesses®)  are  our  sins  forgiven.® 
Certainly  by  this  phrase,  “  for  any  one’s  name’s  sake,”  is 
denoted  the  impulsive  cause.  Socinus  has  not  proved  the 
contrary  by  any  other  passage  of  Scripture. 

^  2  Kings  Tiii.  19.  *  1  Kings  xi.  13  ;  2  Kings  viii.  19 ;  xx.  6. 

*  \Lat.  £t  in  nniversum  Sail,]  *  Rom.  v.  19. 

*  This  is  besides  proTed  by  a  similar  passage,  Acts  x.  43.  *  1  John  ii.  12. 
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But  what  we  have  now  said  of  satisfaction,  that  it  should 
be  referred  first  to  the  punishment,  and  then  to  the  act  of 
submission,  should  be  understood  also  of  the  propitiation  of 
God,  of  our  redemption,  and  of  expiation.  We  will  now 
gird  ourselves  for  the  explanation  of  these  things. 

CHAPTER  vn. 

On  the  Propitiation  and  Reconciliation  made  bt  the  Death 

OF  Christ. 

Lest  some  one  should  suppose  a  dispute  to  have  been 
instituted  over  a  single  word,  Socinus  has  himself  taken  suf¬ 
ficient  care  to  prevent  it.  Since  he  says  in  many  places  that 
he  does  not  object  to  the  mere  word  satisfaction,  but  to  the 
thing  expressed  by  that  word.  And  so  he  repudiates  all 
393  a]  such  expressions  as  these  :  Christ  reconciled  God  to 
us  by  his  death’ ;  Christ  liberated  us  from  the  hands  of  divine 
justice  by  giving  it  his  blood  as  the  price  of  our  redemption ; 
Christ  made  compensation  for  our  sins  by  his  own  obedience ; 
Christ  richly  merited  that  God  should  bestow  upon  us  the 
remission  of  our  sins ;  Christ  by  laying  down  his  life  ap¬ 
peased  the  wrath  of  God  toward  us ;  —  and  repudiates  them 
no  less  than  the  word  satisfaction.  And  yet  if  the  dispute 
had  been  instituted  over  the  word,  it  would  not  be  just  to 
deprive  the  church  of  the  right  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures. 
In  this  is  involved  the  right  of  transferring  those  things 
which  either  the  prophets  have  said  in  Hebrew  or  the  apostles 
in  Greek,  and  which  are  frequently  redolent  of  Hebraisms 
and  Syriasms,  to  other  words,  as  may  be  most  convenient, 
or  of  reducing  to  a  summary,  in  a  clear,  abridged  expression, 
what  the  Scripture  has  given  in  different  places  upon  the 
same  topic.  So,  as  the  Scripture  has  said  that  Christ  was 
•delivered  to  death  on  account  of  our  sins,  that  he  bore  our 
sins,  —  that  is,  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  —  and  that  his 
blood  was  poured  out  for  the  remission  of  sins,  we  may 
express  the  thouglit  by  the  significant  Latin  word  satisfactim. 
For  in  law  and  common  usage  that  word  signifies  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  some  deed  or  thing,  from  which  not  indeed  ipso 
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facto,  but  by  a  succeeding  act  of  the  will,  liberation  follows ; 
and  it  is  commonly  employed  in  this  sense  not  only  of  pecu¬ 
niary  debts,  but  also  of  crimes.  This  is  called  in  languages 
corrupted  from  the  Roman  “  contenting  any  one.” 

But  that  it  may  appear  that  words  having  the  same  force, 
and  even  the  very  phrases  which  Socinus  rejects,  are  found 
in  the  sacred  writings,  in  addition  to  those  which  in  the  first 
explanation  of  this  view  above  were  adduced  from  the  sacred 
volume,  we  will  add  also  certain  other  testimonies,  and  refer 
them  to  four  classes.  The  first  class  will  contain  words 
which  designate  the  averting  of  wrath ;  the  second,  those 
which  indicate  a  liberation  made  by  redemption,  or  the  giving 
of  a  price ;  the  third,  those  which  carry  an  intimation  of 
surrogation ;  the  fourth,  those  which  ascribe  to  the  death  of 
Christ  the  eflficacy  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice.^ 

I.  To  turn  to  the  first  class :  It  is  very  well  known  that 
to  turn  away  the  wrath  of  any  one  is  signified  in  Greek  by 
the  words  iKdaKeadai,  elfyrjpoTroieiv,  KoraWdaaeiv,  aTroKaraX- 
XdaaeLv ;  in  Latin,  placare,  pacare,  conciliare  or  reconciliare, 
also  propitiare.  The  act  itself,  and  that  by  which  the  act  is 
properly  effected,  is  called  by  the  Greeks  iXoa/xo^i,  and  by 
the  Latins  placamen.  Wrath  in  God  is  so  called,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  anthropopathically,  as  if  it  were  a  love  of  pun¬ 
ishing.  The  apostle  says  it  is  disclosed  or  revealed  from 
heaven  upon  all  impiety  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  since 
they  hold  back  ^  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  that  is,  rebel 
against  the  known  commands  of  God.  No  one  is  excepted, 
since  we  are  all  by  nature  sons  of  wrath,  that  is,  exposed  to 
the  divine  wrath.  This  wrath  abides  over®  certain  ones. 
It  is  averted  from  those  over  whom  it  does  not  remain.  This 
aversion  Christ  obtains  by  his  death,  which  is  rightly  called 
propitiation.  The  apostle  John  twice  calls  it  this,  when  he 

^  [The  remaining  four  chapters  of  the  work  are  each  occupied  with  one  of 
these  classes.] 

*  [E.  V.  “  hold  the  truth  ” ;  Grodus :  “  detineo.”  Gr.  “  itar^x**”  Rom.  i. 
18.] 

*  John  iii  36  lE.V.  “abideth  on.”  Grot,  “super  manet.”  Gr.  hf 
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says :  ^  “If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and  he  is  the  propitiation  ^ 
for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.”  Also :  ^  “  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we 
loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the 
3‘J3  b]  propitiation  ^  for  our  sins.”  With  this  passage  we 
must  compare  that  of  Paul’s  :  *  “  God  commendeth  his  love 
towards  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us.”  Both  Paul  and  John  prove  by  the  same  argument 
that  we  did  not  first  love,  but  were  loved  by  God.  And 
when  Paul  says  that  Christ  died,  John  says  that  he  was 
made  a  propitiation.  We  should  add  also  the  following 
passage  of  Paul’s : ®  “We  are  justified  freely  by  his  grace 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation^  through  faith  in  his 
blood.”  ■ 

Christ  was  therefore  made  i\a<Tfi6<i  or  IXaaTijpiov  in  his 
blood.  Is  this  anything  else  than  that  which  Socinus  denies, 
that  God  was  propitiated  by  Christ  ?  For  when  i\aafi6<i,  in 
John,  is  interpreted  expiation,^  and  when,  further,  Socinus 
understands  by  this  word  “  expiation  ”  the  destruction  of 
sin,  he  does  this  without  cause,  and  without  authority. 
i\daK€tv  among  all  Greek  writers,  poets,  historians,  and 
others,  is  to  propitiate,  and  is  ordinarily  construed  with  the 
accusative  designating  the  person  whose  wrath  is  turned 
away.  The  same  is  true  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  Luke.® 
In  one  place  only  ®  is  Christ  said  to  be  constituted  high-priest 
to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  people.  In  this  passage  the  phrase 
“  to  expiate  sins  ”  is  an  enallage,  by  Hebraism,  where  ac¬ 
cording  to  usage  we  should  say,  to  propitiate  God  concerning 
sins}^  So  the  Hebrews  employ  nbo.  The  phi*ase  “  to  ex¬ 
piate  sins  ”  is  found  in  Ecclesiasticus.  In  the  Psalms  :  ^ 
“  Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities.”  The  meaning  there  is 

1  1  John  ii.  1,2.  ^  l\affti6s.  *  1  John  iv.  10.  *  Rom.  t.  8. 

^  Rom.  iii.  24,  25.  *  IXaffT^iputv.  ’’  ii.  20.  *  xriii.  13  [passive.] 

*  Heb.  ii.  17.  cts  rh  l\daKtadeu  riis  iftaprias  rov  XooC. 

Bthr  wtpl  rAy  LfiapriAy.  iftaprtas. 

rbr  mtKa/rtiorra  wdaait  rtus  iyo/iUus  [Grot,  i/utprlaa.] 
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consequently  expiation,  but  such  an  expiation  as  is  made  by 
propitiation.  Otherwise  this  use  of  the  word  would  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  nature  of  the  word,  or  with  its 
perpetual  signification.  Wherefore  such  expiation  as  Socinus  | 
speaks  of,^  that  is,  the  destruction  of  sin,  which  may  take  ^ 
place  without  propitiation,  the  word  i\d<rKfar$cUf  and  tKourfio^^ 
derived  from  it,  cannot  denote. 

But  iKcunripiov  in  Paul  is  interpreted  by  Socinus  as  that 
in  which  God  shows  himself  propitiated.  We  do  not  deny 
that  this  signification  can  be  made  to  agree  with  the  word, 
and  that  for  some  such  reason  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
calls  the  cover  of  the  ark  tKcurrrjpiov?  But  since  words  of 
this  termination  properly  indicate  a  certain  effective  power,  but 
a  declarative  improperly,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  de¬ 
parting  from  the  proper  use.  For  Christ  appears  to  be  called 
by  Paul  tkauT^pLov  in  the  same  sense  as  he  is  called  iKacpio^i 
by  John.  But  iXaapLo^  everywhere  means  propitiation,  and 
not  the  testimony  of  propitiation.  Wherefore,  Scripture 
interpreting  Scripture,  the  word  ikaoT'^piov  must  be  ex¬ 
pounded  in  reference  to  Christ  actively,  npt  declaratively. 
The  additional  word  blood,  to  which  the  power  of  propitiation 
is  ascribed,  shows  this.  For  “  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission.”  ^  Trite  is  the  passage  : 

Sanguine  placastis  ventos  et  virgine  caesa.** 

There  are  also  similar  passages  from  the  poets,  of  which 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  of  speaking  below. 

II.  The  words  KaTa\Kd<T<r€iv  and  diroKaTaWda-aeLV,  [3*4  • 
to  reconcile,  which  Paul  uses  in  this  argument,^  correspond 
to  the  word  propitiate,  Socinus  says  in  reply  that  it  is  not 
written  that  God  is  reconciled  to  us,  but  we  to  God.  This 
is  because  God  is  not  angry  with  us,  and  so  in  need  of  pro¬ 
pitiation,  but  we  have  ourselves  turned  away  from  him.  But 
it  is  not  true,  as  he  assumes,  that  he  who  is  of  a  hostile  mind 
is  reconciled,  but  not  the  other  to  him.  For  the  word  for 
reconciling,  as  well  as  the  word  for  propitiating,  employs 

^  ii.  16.  ^  Contra  Soc.,  ii.  2.  *  Heb.  ix.  22. 

*  Horn.  y.  10, 11 ;  2  Cor.  y.  18;  £ph.  ii.  16  ;  CoL  i.  20. 
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promiscuously  now  the  dative,  and  now  the  accusative  of 
either  party,  both  the  hostile,  and  that  which  is  not  at  all,  or 
less,  hostile.  To  reconcile  us  to  God,  therefore,  and  God  to 
us,  amount  to  the  same  thing.  Sophocles,  in  the  Ajax,  says : 
*AAX’  MxtToi  Tot  vpbi  TO  KtpSurrov  rpaircis 
^couriv  ui;  KaraXXa^O^  xoXxm. 

The  chorus  thus  expressed  what  Ajax  had  before  said : 

*AAX*  c7/it  Trpof  TC  XovTpa  koI  irapaKrUnK 
h€ipJu>va%y  UK  \vpjaff  dyvuras  e/io, 

M^iv  fiap€iay  iiaXewruipm 

We  see  plainly  here  that  to  be  reconciled  to  the  gods  is 
the  same  as  to  escape  their  wrath.  And  surely  no  one  who 
has  examined  with  some  degree  of  care  the  passages  above 
quoted  will  deny  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  this  recon¬ 
ciliation,  that  is,  the  turning  away  of  God’s  wrath,  or  at  least 
of  the  latter. 

III.  For  in  Romans,  chapter  fifth,  Paul,  twice  expressing, 
after  his  custom,  the  same  thing  as  he  had  said  before,  that 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly  and  for  sinners,^  immediately 
declares  ®  that  “  when  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son.”  But  that  this  benefit  is 
prior  to  conversion  appears  from  the  opposite  member.  “  If 
these  things  are  so,”  he  says,  “‘much  more  then,  being  now 
justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath,’  ”  * 
“  ‘  much  more  being  reconciled  we  shall  be  saved  by  his 
life.’  ”  ®  The  argument  of  the  apostle  proceeds  from  the 
greater  to  the  less.  If  God  was  so  good  to  us  not  yet  con¬ 
verted,  what  will  he  be  towards  us  converted  ?  In  this  case, 
the  word  reconciliation  in  the  former  member  cannot  denote 
conversion.  The  apostle  is  pointing  out  something  singular 

1  [Plamtre  gives  the  following  translation  of  these  two  passages : 

“  Bat  he  is  gone,  to  best  of  tempers  tamed, 

That  he  may  soothe  the  anger  of  the  Grods.” 

“  Bat  now  I  go  to  bathe 
Where  the  fair  meadows  slope  along  the  shore, 

That  having  washed  away  my  stains  of  guil^ 

I  may  avert  the  wrath  the  Goddess  feels.”] 

*  TV.  6  and  8.  •  v.  10.  *  t.  9.  •  v.  10, 
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in  Christ.  But  to  convert  sinners  is  not  of  this  kind,  for 
they  are  never  converted  except  as  sinners.  But  to  die  for 
sinners,  and  to  reconcile  sinners  by  death,  is  rare,  and  evi¬ 
dently  singular,  for  they  have  always  been  very  few  who 
would  submit  to  death  for  the  sake  of  good  men  though  they 
were  their  friends.^ 

Again,  it  is  more  proper  to  say  that  we  receive  conversion 
to  the  glorious  life  of  Christ  than  conversion  to  his  death. 
But  reconciliation  is  attributed  to  the  death  distinguished 
and  discriminated  from  the  glorious  life  of  Christ,  as  the 
antithesis  of  the  passage  shows. 

Besides  this,  we  may  understand  from  the  later  benefit 
what  the  earlier  is.  The  later,  which  pertains  to  the  uncon¬ 
verted,  is  to  have  peace  with  God,^  to  be  saved  from  wrath.^ 
This  is  what  the  apostle  calls  receiving  reconciliation.*  What 
is  this  receiving  reconciliation  but  receiving  remission  of 
sins,  as  the  Scripture  says*?®  But  to  speak  of  re-  [3»4fc 
ceivitig  conversion  is  an  unknown  use  of  language.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  latter  member  to  receive  reconciliation  is 
to  receive  reconciliation  of  sins,  and  by  the  effect  to  be 
liberated  from  wrath  or  from  punishment,  in  the  former 
member  also  to  be  reconciled  ought  to  have  an  analogous 
meaning.  The  former  benefit  is  the  right  to  a  thing ;  the 
latter  is  the  exhibition  of  the  same  thing. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  one  cannot  say,  except  improperly 
or  awkwardly,  that  the  love  of  God  is  to  be  inferred  from 
our  being  relieved  of  the  hate  of  God.  If  the  apostle  had 
wished  to  treat  of  the  benefit  of  our  conversion  this  should 
certainly  have  been  expressed  by  some  other  word  signifying 
not  our  action,  but  that  of  God.  But  nothing  is  plainer  than 
our  interpretation,  nothing  more  pertinent  to  the  apostle’s 
object.  The  objection  which  Socinus  raises  that  mention 
of  satisfaction  is  not  apposite  here,  or  still  more,  that 
the  glory  of  love  is  diminished  by  it,  is  invalid.  For  satis¬ 
faction  is  mentioned  not  with  reference  to  punishment,  but 
with  reference  to  the  mode  of  liberating  us.  Nor  is  it  poa- 

1  T.  7.  ■  T.  1.  •  TV.  9  and  10.  ^  T.  11.  •  Acts  x.  43 ;  xxvi.  18. 

VoL.  XXXVL  No.  142.  40 
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Bible,  as  we  have  proved  above,  that  the  love  of  God  for 
men  should  be  displayed  in  any  other  way  more  clearly 
than  in  this,  that  though  he  was  angry,  that  is,  demanded 
punishment,  yet  he  provided  a  way  for  our  impunity  by 
devoting  Christ  to  this  object. 

IV.  In  2  Cor.  v.,  near  the  close,  as  in  the  passage  from 
Romans,  is  found  mention  of  a  two-fold  reconciliation.  The 
former  reconciliation  is  that  by  which  God  has  reconciled 
all  things,  or  the  world,  to  himself,  through  Christ,  or  in 
Christ.^  The  latter  is  that  to  which  the  apostles,  as  ministers 
of  reconciliation,  to  whom  is  committed  the  word  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  exhort  men  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  God.^  ■  The 
former,  therefore,  cannot  be  conversion,  for  it  is  the  ante¬ 
cedent,  and  especial  material  of  that  discourse  through  which 
conversion  is  brought  about. 

Paul  himself  shows  that  it  consists  in  a  non-imputation  of 
sins,  that  is,  in  a  decree  of  non-imputation.  Not  to  impute, 
and  to  remit  sins,  amount  to  the  same  thing.^  How  is  this 
decree  of  non-imputation  founded  upon  Christ?  Let  Paul 
answer :  ^  “  God  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew 
no  sin.” 

The  objection  of  Socinus  that  non-imputation  of  sin  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  mode  of  reconciliation  through  satisfaction 
lacks  a  reason.  For,  as  has  been  explained  above,  satisfac¬ 
tion  precedes,  then  the  remission  or  non-imputation  follows, 
not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not  said  absolutely  that 
God  does  not  impute  sins,  but  that  he  does  not  impute  them 
to  the  men  who  have  sinned.  But  it  is  possible  that  sin 
should  be  both  remitted  or  non-imputed  to  one,  and  imputed 
to  another,  for  example’s  sake,  or  that  another  should  be 
afflicted  and  punished  for  that  cause,  as  is  plain  from  many 
things  alleged  above,  and  especially  from  the  history  of 
David.  It  is  not  true,  because  the  expressions  “  not  imputing 
sins,”  and  “  he  made  him  to  be  sin  who  knew  no  sin,”  do 
not  exhibit  entire  verbal  consistency,  that  they  pertain  to 
different  things.  They  are  connected  by  the  copulative 

»  TV.  18, 19.  •  TT.  18, 19,  20.  •  Bom.  iv.  6,  7,  8.  *2  Cor.  r.  21. 
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particles  tcc^  and  7^/9.  No  subject  new  or  foreign  to  our 
argument  intervenes.  But  it  is  said  that  God  made  the 
apostles  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  a  benefit  provided  by 
liimself,  that  they  are  sent  into  the  world  for  this  [aaa  • 
purpose,  to  implant  in  men  by  their  preaching  faith  in  this 
benefit.  For  producing  this  belief  there  is  a  very  powerful 
argument  in  the  deliverance  of  Christ  to  death.  For  it  is 
by  no  means  credible  that  God  was  willing  to  allow  his 
most  dear  and  most  innocent  Son  to  be  so  grievously  afflicted, 
except  with  some  momentous  end  in  view.  But  this  end, 
ever  peculiar  and  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  act,  on  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  throughout,  with  the  aid  of  reason 
by  induction,  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  obtaining  a 
right  to  pardon  by  an  antecedent  satisfaction.  The  expres¬ 
sion,  “We  beseech  you  in  Christ’s  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God,”  ^  although  from  the  nature  of  the  word  it  may  signify 
either  throw  off  your  hatred  towards  God  or  receive  remission 
of  sins  (viz.  by  penitence  2),  yet  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject  more  readily  admits  the  latter  sense.  For  it  is  not 
common  for  the  weaker  to  receive  the  stronger  into  favor. 
Those  words  of  Paul  express  the  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
which  reconciliation  he  had  just  described  as  the  non-impu¬ 
tation  of  sins.  So  Christ  himself  says  that  he  was  sent  to 
preach  remission  to  captives,^  and  he  commands  his  apostles 
to  preach  in  his  name  remission  of  sins.*  So  Paul  says  that 
he  proclaims  the  remission  of  sins.® 

V.  In  Ephesians  ®  it  is  written  of  Christ :  “  That  he  might 
reconcile  both  [Jews  and  Gentiles]  unto  God  in  one  body.” 
In  this  passage  the  dative  can  be  governed  only  by  the 
word  airoKaraXKd^.  But  the  interpretation  of  Socinus  that 
6e^  stands  here  by  itself,  or  that  to  reconcile  to  God  means 
to  reconcile  them  to  one  another  that  they  might  serve  God, 
is  forced,  harsh,  and  without  authority.  Neither  can  one 

1  T.  20.  ^  Cf.  Mark  i.  4 ;  Lake  iii.  S ;  T.  31. 

*  K7ipv(ai  alxiuM\^ou  Lake  iv.  1 8. 

*  Kupwtfffiy  iy  6y6iMTi  ainov  tuptviy  kfiapriAy,  Luke  xxiT.  47. 

*  KaroYfiWtiy  ipf<riy  iifiaprt&y,  Acts  xiii.  38. 

*  ii.  16.  &a  kiroKQeraXXdfjf  toSs  ifuptnipoffs  4p  iyl  oAitmi  ry 
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draw  a  valid  argument  from  the  fact  that  in  this  place  Paul 
is  properly  speaking  of  the  peace  made  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles ;  for  it  does  not  follow  that  the  peace  made  for  both 
with  God  is  alien  from  the  discussion.  The  two  different 
things  which  are  united  are  so  united  that  they  are  first  and 
chiefly  united  with  the  connecting  bond ;  and  they  are  not 
united  except  by  and  because  of  the  bond.  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  were  made  friends  with  each  other  through  their  friend¬ 
ship  with  God.  It  is  remarkable  that  Socinus  does  not 
perceive  this,  since  he  says  himself  ^  that  the  apostle  having 
begun  to  speak  of  the  harmony  obtained  among  creatures 
subjoins  immediately,  without  transitional  particles,  the  men¬ 
tion  of  that  reconciliation  by  which  men  are  made  friends 
with  God,  —  yes,  even  interjecting  the  word  «ai,  which  is 
commonly  employed  to  connect  only  similar  things.  Hence 
it  is  manifest  that  these  things  are  so  connected  that  Paul  in 
this  passage  referred  the  reconciliation  of  men  with  men  to 
the  reconciliation  of  men  with  God  as  he  would  an  effect  to 
its  cause.  It  should  be  added  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
mentioned  in  this  passage  as  if  the  reconciliation  were 
effected  by  it.  But  it  is  common  in  Scripture  to  connect  the 
the  blood  of  Christ  with  the  remission  of  sins  as  an  especially, 
appropriate  effect.^ 

39*  b]  VI.  To  the  passage  in  Ephesians  that  passage  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  viz.  Col.  i.  20,  seems 
to  correspond  to  such  a  degree  that  I  have  thought  it  should 
be  brought  in,  rather  than  Eph.  i.  9, 10,  to  explain  the  other. 
For  there  are  many  points  of  agreement.  What  is  expressed 
in  one  passage  separately  by  blood  and  the  cross,®  in  the 
other  is  brought  into  one  expression,  “  by  the  blood  of  the 
cross.”*  In  the  former  you  have  ttoi&v  elfti^vrjVf  in  the 
latter  elpfivoiroi^acK ;  there  “  to  reconcile  both  unto  God,” 

1  On  Col.  i.  20-22. 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  28 ;  Eph.  L  7 ;  Col.  i.  14 ;  Heb.  ix.  22 ;  Rom.  iii.  24, 25 ;  Rom. 
T.  9 ;  I  John  i.  7 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2 ;  Rev.  i.  5,  viz.  bj  propitiating  power;  1  John  ii. 
2  and  iv.  10. 

*  Eph.  ii.  13  and  16. 

*  CoL  L  20. 
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here  “  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself.”  The  importance 
of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  mention  is  made  merely 
of  men  reconciled  with  one  another  because  they  had  been 
reconciled  to  God ;  but  in  the  latter,  of  men  reconciled  both 
among  themselves  and  with  the  angels,  because  reconciled  to 
God.  €49  avTov  is  everywhere  unto  himself^  that  is,  God,  as 
it  also  is  interpreted  in  Syriac  nb,  that  is,  for  himself?  If 
those  words  meant  what  Socinus  thinks  they  mean,  namely, 
into  one,  it  should  have  been  written  €4?  to  avT6,  or  at  least  €4? 
avTo,  and  not  €49  ainov,  or  €49  avrov,  which  necessarily  refers 
to  a  certain  person.  It  is  no  new  thing  that  the  preposition 
in  with  the  accusative  should  be  put  instead  of  the  dative, 
since  among  the  Hebrews  the  interchange  of  a  and  ^  is  very 
common.  As  Socinus  confesses,  the  phrase  KaraWdrreadal 
riva  7rpo9  erepov  is  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  But  no  one 
will  deny  that  in  the  apostles’  style  649  is  put  in  the  place  of 
.irpo^,  if  he  will  diligently  examine  their  writings.^  Inter¬ 
change  of  the  same  words  occurs  not  infrequently  in  profane 
writers. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  probable,  as  Socinus  thinks, 
that  in  this  paragraph  the  topic  is  simply  the  reconciliation 
of  creatures  with  one  another,  but  in  the  following  paragraph 
the  reconciliation  of  men  with  God.  On  the  contrary,  what 
is  said  universally  in  verse  20  is  specially  applied  to  the 
Colossians  in  verse  21,  as  is  shown  by  the  words  xal 
that  is,  Nai/,  even  you,  or  you  also  yourselves.  In  the  latter 
paragraph  it  is  not  said,  as  Socinus  thinks,  that  reconciliation 
is  made  by  rendering  us  blameless,  but  that  we  are  recon¬ 
ciled  in  order  to  render  us  blameless.  Of  an  end  Socinus 
makes  a  mode,  certainly  a  great  liberty  to  take !  The  Scrip¬ 
ture  everywhere  hints  that  sins  are  remitted  to  us  that  for 
the  future,  bound  by  so  great  an  obligation,  we  may  live 
holily.^  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  paragraph  also 
mention  is  made  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  indeed  was 
broken  for  us  for  the  remission  of  sins,^  and  of  his  death,  to 

^  [Lat.  in  aeae.]  *  [Lat.  nbi.]  ’  Vid.  Matt.  xt.  24 ;  Acts  xvi.  40 ;  Eph.  iiL  19. 

'*  Luke  i.  74.  *  1  Cor.  xi.  24 ;  Matt.  xxri.  28. 
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which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  remission  is  in  like  manner 
frequently  attributed  as  an  effect.  The  apostle  adds  that 
we  hare  been  reconciled  though  we  were  alienated  and 
hostile  in  mind,  as  he  has  elsewhere  said  that  Christ  died 
for  us  though  we  were  sinners  and  impious.*  We  believe 
with  the  more  correctness  that  he  is  here  treating  of  the 
the  same  benefit  for  the  reason  that  the  beginning  from 
which  the  apostle  had  come  down  into  this  discourse  was 
that  we  have  redemption  in  Christ,  viz.  the  remission  of  our 
sins.  And  certainly  we  cannot  more  correctly  understand 
how  much  God  and  Christ  have  loved  us,  and  how  much  we 
owe  to  God  and  Christ  than  by  considering  that  when  we 
were  as  yet  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  guilty  of  sins, 
3a6m]  a  remission  of  sins  was  first  obtained  for  us,-  and 
then  applied  to  us.  These  two  things  the  Scripture  fre¬ 
quently  connects. 

In  another  place  *  Socinus  says  that  God  ought  to  be  com-  • 
pletely  placated,  and  by  no  means  angry  with  us,  before 
Christ  should  be  sent  to  make  a  covenant.  But  he  seems 
elsewhere  *  to  recognize  how  foreign  to  the  truth  this  is,  since 
he  has  made  God,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  offered  us 
conditions  of  restoration  to  friendship,  not  placated,  but 
placable.  And  certainly  reason  dictates  this.  For  in  setting 
all  persons  under  conditions  free,  there  are  prior  conditions. 
But  a  condition  ought  not  to  be  merely  offered,  but  also  ful¬ 
filled,  before  the  completed  act.  Wherefore  the  Scriptures 
say  that  we  have  peace  with  God  after  we  have  been  justified 
by  faith Before  we  were  children  of  wrath,®  for  our  sins  are 
the  cause  of  separation,  that  is,  turn  God  away  from  us.® 
This  wrath  excludes  peace  or  friendship,  but  not  every  kind 
of  love,  taken  in  a  broad  sense.^  Not  even  Socinus  holds 
that  sins  are  properly  remitted  to  men  before  repentance. 
But  he  who  still  imputes  sins  cannot  be  said  to  be  placated 
at  the  time  of  the  act,  or,  to  use  Socinus’s  term,  fully  placated. 

To  render  this  more  clear  we  must  make  a  distinction 

1  Rom.  T.  6,  8.  *  i.  7.  *  i.  8.  *  Rom.  v.  i.  *  Eph.  ii.  3. 

*  1m.  lix.  8.  *  Vid.  John  iii.  16 ;  1  John  ir.  10. 
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between  three  moments,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of  the  divine 
will. 

The  first  is  before  the  death  of  Christ  was  established, 
either  in  fact  or  in  the  divine  decree  and  prescience.  In  this 
moment  God  was  angry  with  the  sinner,  but  not  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reject  all  plans  for  laying  aside  his  wrath. 

Tlie  second  moment  is  when  the  death  of  Christ  has  been 
determined  upon,  in  which  God  has  not  only  decreed,  but 
also  promised,  to  lay  aside  his  wrath. 

The  third  is  when  a  man  with  genuine  faith  believes  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
covenant  commends  the  believer  to  God.  Here,  now,  God 
lays  aside  his  wrath,  and  receives  the  man  into  favor. 

But  since  active  and  passive  verbs  corresponding  to  the 
same  things  have  a  twofold  signification,  so  as  either  to  point 
only  to  the  force  and  efficacy,  or  to  include  also  the  effect, 
viz.  the  ultimate  effect,  it  follows  that  in  the  first  moment 
neither  of  these  is  possible.  In  respect  to  that,  God  can 
only  be  said  to  be  placable.  In  the  second  and  third  he 
may  rightly  be  said  to  be  placated  with  a  distinction  of  the 
two  senses  which  I  have  already  indicated.  In  the  former 
sense  it  is  said :  “  God  reconciled  the  world  to  himself  in 
Christ,”  ^  and  “We  were  reconciled  to  God  when  we  were 
enemies.”  ^  In  the  latter :  “  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God,”  ^ 
“We  have  received  reconciliation.”*  The  same  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words  “  redemption  ”  and  “  expiation,”  and 
of  that  phrase  by  which  Christ  is  sometimes  said  to  die  for 
all,  sometimes  for  particular  ones. 

Finally,  we  must  note  that  the  word  “  reconciliation  ” 
does  not  exclude  satisfaction,  or  even  payment  or  compensa¬ 
tion.  We  find  in  Livy  :  “That  he  might  by  that  gift  recon¬ 
cile  to  himself  the  minds  of  the  citizens.”  Similar  expressions 
are  frequent  in  others.  For  this  reason  we  ought  not  to 
avoid  calling  Christ  our  reconciler,  as  the  Scripture  also 
shows  by  adding  to  reconciliation  the  mention  of  blood. 

^  S  Cor.  T.  19.  *  Bom.  r.  10.  *  2  Cor.  t.  20.  *  Rom.  t.  11. 

(To  be  continaed). 
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ARTICLE  V. 

ESCHATOLOGT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  APOCRYPHA. 

BT  REV.  EDWIir  CONE  BISSELL,  D.B.,  FORXEBLT  XISSIONART  OF  A.  B.  C.  F.  X. 

AT  ORATZ,  AUSTRIA. 

The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  under 
cover  of  a  supposed  hereditary  right,  found  their  way  into 
the  English  Bible,  and  vanished  so  suddenly  and  noiselessly 
out  of  it,  still  await  a  hearing  before  the  Christian  scholars 
of  England  and  America.  When  such  a  hearing  comes  it 
will  doubtless  have  a  widely  different  result  from  that  which, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  February  1546,  followed  the  deliberations 
of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
quite  as  sure  to  reverse  the  unfair  verdict  of  silence  and 
neglect  which  among  us  has  so  long  rested  on  these  books. 
A  reaction  from  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  Tridentine 
ecclesiastics  was  to  have  been  expected.  But  it  would  have 
been  more  just,  if  it  had  been  less  extreme.  It  would  have 
been  wiser  if  it  had  taken,  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  form  of  actual  protest,  of  examination,  and  of  a  serious 
effort  to  separate  the  false  from  the  true. 

The  claim  to  canonical  rank  may,  indeed,  be  easily  disposed 
of.  But  as  literary  productions  of  great  age  these  works 
would  still  be  worthy  of  attention.  As  contributions  to  the 
scanty  annals  of  a  most  interesting  period,  for  some  parts  of 
which  they  are  almost  the  sole  authority,  tliey  can  never  be 
otherwise  than  important.  As  a  storehouse  of  philological 
and  grammatical  treasures,  the  works  of  Schleusner  and 
Wahl,  of  Winer  and  Robinson,  of  Cremer  and  Grimm,  show 
to  what  extent  the  New  Testament  exegesis  is  indebted 
to  them.  It  is  to  the  theologian,  however,  that  they  will 
ever  have  the  greatest  attraction  and  value.  Without  be¬ 
coming  a  Darwin  in  theology  one  may  hold  that  the  type  of 
doctrine  found  in  the  New  Testament  is  not  an  opus  per 
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saltum^  but  the  crown  of  a  development,  every  previous  step 
of  which  it  is  worth  our  while  seriously  to  trace*  It  is  a 
long  and  eventful  interim  that  lies  between  Malachi  and 
John  the  Baptist,  although  these  clarion  voices,  in  the  per¬ 
fectness  of  their  accord,  seem  almost  like  call  and  answering 
echo  across  it.  During  this  time  the  Israelitish  folk  came 
in  closest  contact  with  every  civilized  people  of  the  earth ; 
achieved  in  the  most  heroic  of  struggles,  and  lost  again, 
their  national  independence ;  determined  the  canon  of  the 
sacred  books;  evolved  the  order  of  the  Scribes  and  the 
worship  of  the  synagogues ;  began  the  so-called  hedge  around 
the  law,  which  still  exists  in  Mislma  and  Gemaia ;  developed 
in  bitter  strife  over  points  of  interpretation  and  precedent 
the  later  parties  with  their  sharp  antagonisms — was  it  likely 
that  in  the  matter  of  religious  beliefs,  in  understanding  and 
explaining  their  own  Scriptures,  they  would  remain  stationary? 

On  such  questions  as  those  concerning  providence,  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  especially  individual  immor¬ 
tality  and  its  consequences,  might  it  not  be  expected  in  these 
times  that  tried  men’s  souls  that  men’s  souls  would  yearn 
for  greater  light,  would  demand  positive  statements  in  place 
of  presentiments  and  dim  intimations?  We  may  well  be 
surprised  not  only  at  the  doctrinal  clearness,  but  also  at  the 
highly  developed  type  of  the  solutions  that  in  our  apocryphal 
lx)oks  are  given  to  some  of  the  deepest  problems  of  eschatol¬ 
ogy.  But  it'  is  to  be  remembered  in  what  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  form  these  problems  were  left  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures,  and  that  Providence  brought  this  people 
into  just  those  circumstances  where  it  was  a  necessity  to 
wrestle  with  them.  The  liistory,  as  well  as  the  books,  of 
this  singular  race,  especially  the  history  as  it  developed  itself 
in  connection  with  their  literature,  is  no  unimportant  part  of 
the  divine  preparation  for  Christianity.  And  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  Christian  system  as  represented  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  consists  less  in  its  pure 
originality  and  exclusiveness  than  in  its  combining  and  har¬ 
monizing  within  itself  the  excellences  of  other  systems  that 
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had  gone  before  it,  in  its  unrivaled  spiritual  elevation,  in  its 
completeness  and  its  certainty.  A  really  firm  resting-place 
as  over  against  the  solemn  questions  of  the  hereafter  could 
never  be  found  in  the  way  of  mere  speculation.  It  must  have 
its  foundation  rather  in  the  actual  fact  that  death  had  been 
vanquished  and  captivity  led  captive  by  one  who  appeared  as 
the  light  and  the  life  of  men. 

The  books  included  in  the  present  investigation  are  those 
usually  found  under  the  head  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the 
English  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  2  Esdras,  which  is  of  later 
origin,  and  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Jewish  apocalyptic 
literature.  They  may  be  classified  as  follows :  Those  in 
which  the  point  of  view  on  questions  of  eschatology  remains 
much  the  same  as  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  most  of  the  apocryphal  books  are  comprised  in 
this  class.  Then  2  Maccabees,  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  particularly  emphasized  and 
developed ;  and  finally,  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  where  the  idea 
of  the  soul’s  immortality  and  the  matter  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  as  well  as  of  a  final  judgment,  are  made 
prominent.  We  have  spoken  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  with  respect  to  questions  of  eschatology. 
Perhaps  an  effort  should  be  made  at  the  outset  to  show,  in 
few  words,  what  it  is,  bearing  in  mind,  meanwhile,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  opinions  are  more  divided.^ 

1  From  the  exceedingly  rich  literature  of  the  subject  we  select  the  following 
works  and  articles  as  worthy  of  special  notice :  Susskind,  Hatte  Moses  Glauben 
an  Unsterblichkeit.  Theolog.  Stud,  nnd  Krit.,  1830.  884  IF. ;  Kiesselbach,  Dog¬ 
ma  de  rebus  post  mortem  futuris,  e.  V.  T.  scriptis,  etc.  Heidelberg,  1832; 
Hahn,  De  spe  immortalitatis  sub  V.  T.  gradatim  exculta.  Vratisl.  1845 ;  Ochler, 
Veteris  Testament!  sententia  de  rebus  post  mortem  futuris  illustrata.  Stuttg. 
1848,  and  by  the  same  author,  Theologie  dcs  A.  T.  Tubingen,  1873,  passim, 
and  an  interesting  article  in  Herzog’s  Encyc.  xxi.  409-428  ;  Boettcher,  De  inferis 
rebusqne  post  mortem  futuris  ex  Hebraeorum  et  Graecorura  opinionibus  libri 
duo.  Dresd.,  1846  ;  Beck,  Zur  Wiirdigungder  Alttestamentlichen  Vorstellungen 
von  der  Unsterblichkeit,  in  Zeller’s  Theolog.  Jahrbb.,  1851,  469-480;  Himpel, 
Die  Unsterblichkeitslehre  des  Alten  Testaments.  Cbingen.  1857  ;  Nicolas.  Des 
doctrines  religienses  des  Juifs.  Deuxibme  Edition.  Paris,  1867  ;  Schultz,  Die 
Voraussetzungen  der  christlichen  Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit.  Getting., 
1861 ;  and  by  the  same  author,  Alttestamentliche  Theologie.  Frankfurt,  1869, 
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It  may  be  said,  then,  that  in  tlie  Old  Testament  a  clear 
distinction  is  made  between  the  life-principle  in  animals  and 
the  souls  of  men  (Gen.  ii.  7 ;  ix.  3-6 ;  Eccl.  xii.  7).  It  is 
evident,  moreover,  from  what  is  related  of  man’s  creation 
and  fall,  that  the  original  destination  of  the  human  soul  was 
to  immortality  (Gen.  ii.  17  ;  iii.  22).  With  sin  came  death, 
the  grave,  and  an  indefinite  something  else  that  was  con¬ 
tinued  existence,  but  not  life  in  the  higher  sense,  and  not  an 
object  of  desire.  Abraham,  as  well  as  Ishmael,  died  and 
was  gathered  to  his  people  (Gen.  xxv.  8, 17).  “  I  shall  go 
to  him,”  was  David’s  exclamation  over  his  dead  child,  “  but 
he  shall  not  return  to  me  ”  (2  Sam.  xii.  23).  “  There  is,” 
said  the  preacher,  “  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge, 
nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest”  (Eccl.  ix.  10). 
The  word  “  grave  ”  is  here  used,  as  in  many  other  passages 
in  our  English  version,  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term  Sheol^ 
by  which  was  not  meant  the  resting-place  of  the  body,  but  of 
the  soul.  It  was  the  nether  world,  to  which  the  grave  was 
indeed  the  usual  entrance,  but  with  which  it  was  in  no  case 
confounded  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  realm  of  shadows 
is  distinguished  rather  by  its  negative,  than  its  positive, 
characteristics.  It  is  the  land  of  forgetfulness,  of  darkness, 
and  of  inactivity  (Job  xvii.  13  ;  Ps.  Ixxxviii..l2 ;  Isa.  xxxviii. 
18).  Yet  God’s  presence  and  power  are  to  be  recognized 
even  here,  and  self-consciousness  and  personal  identity  do 
not  cease  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  15 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  8 ;  Isa.  xiv.  9 ; 
Ezek.  xxxii.  21 ;  Amos  ix.  2 ;  Jonah  ii.  2).  Between  this 
world  of  the  dead  and  that  of  the  living  there  is  no  commu¬ 
nication.  That  this  was  the  prevalent  view  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  belief  in  the  contrary  was  denounced  as  a 
superstition,  and  that  the  single  exceptional  instance  given 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  reproof  (Deut.  xviii.  14;  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  7  £f. ;  cf.  Luke  xvi.  26).  It  was  the  mystery  that  en- 

passim ;  Klostermann,  Die  Hofiriung  kunftiger  Erl5sang  aas  dcm  Todesznstande 
bei  den  Frommen  des  Alien  Testaments.  Gotha,  1 868  ;  and  a  review  of  the  same 
by  Riehm  in  the  Theolog.  Stud,  und  Krit.  for  1870, 164  ff. ;  Kahle,  Eschatologio 
des  Alien  Testaments.  Gotha,  1870;  Spiess,  Entwickelnngsgeschichte  dex 
Vorstellungen  vom  Znstandenach  dem  Tode.  Jena,  1877. 
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veloped  the  hereafter  that  to  the  Hebrew*  mind  gave  it  much 
of  itsi  appalling  character.  It  had  wrestled  in  vain  with  the 
inquiry  how  existence  would  there  be  passed.  It  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  distinguish  any  particular  difference  between  the  future 
lot  of  the  evil  and  of  the  good  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  19 ;  Job  iii.  17-19 ; 
(?)  Isa.  xiv.  15,  “  extremest  depths  of  the  pit  ”).  Enoch  and 
Elijah  had  escaped  the  pains  of  dying,  but  must  enter  into  the 
cloud-land  like  the  rest.  So  too  Moses,  although  the  later 
rabbinism  taught  that  his  spirit  had  been  softly  rapt  away  by 
a  kiss  of  God.^  Balaam's  highest  wish  could  compass  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  to  die  the  peaceful  death  of  the  righteous,  that 
is,  to  have  a  life  that  was  rounded  and  full  and  blessed  of  God 
to  its  close. 

But  the  covenant-keeping  Jehovah  lived  on,  and  the  souls 
of  the  departed  were  before  him.  At  this  point  it  is  likely 
that  the  light  first  1>egau  to  break  in.  He  was  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  there,  as  he  had  been  here  (Ex. 
iii.  6 ;  cf.  Luke  xx.  38).  He  could  kill,  and  could  also 
make  alive,  bring  down  to  Sheol,  and  bring  up  again  (Deut. 
xxxii.  39 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  6).  Death  could  have  no  power,  then, 
to  dissolve  the  bonds  that  united  his  people  to  him.  It  is 
probable  that  the  resurrection  of  the  covenant-people  was 
first  thought  of,  rather  than  that  of  the  individual.  The  con¬ 
trary  has  been  supposed  by  some.  Hoffmann,^  and  especially 
Klostermann,®  have  maintained  that  there  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  when  a  belief  in  the 
resurrection  was  not  held,  and  that  it  was  based  on  the  con¬ 
scious,  spiritual  relation  of  the  individual  soul  to  Jehovah. 
It  was  not  the  fruit  of  any  special  divine  revelation  or  old 
fraditiony  was  not  the  result  of  any  covenant  of  the  nation 
with  God,  but  solely  the  natural  consequence  of  a  close  indi¬ 
vidual  union  and  communion  of  the  pious  soul,  and  of  any 
and  every  pious  soul,  with  a  personal  God.  EUostermann 
seeks  to  prove  this,  in  the  way  of  example,  by  certain  Psalms 
(xlix. ;  Ixxiii. ;  and  cxxxix.),  which  he  subjects  to  a  critical 

*  A  false  interpretation  of  of.  pi.  Jahveh  in  Dent,  xxxir.  5. 

*  Schriftbeweis,  2  Anfl.  iii.  490. 

*  As  above  dted. 
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examination.  And  while  one  mast  admire  the  earnestness 
of  his  spirit,  and  cannot  but  wish  him  success,  still  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  deny  that  he  has  failed  to  make  good  his 
position.  What  is  simply  exceptional  he  attempts  to  give 
the  force  of  a  general  principle.  And  the  numerous  correc¬ 
tions  of  the  text,  the  strained  and  adventurous  interpretations 
to  which  he  is  obliged  to  resort,  destroy  to  a  great  extent 
our  confidence  even  in  those  less  sweeping  conclusions  which 
otherwise  we  might  have  been  quite  ready  to  accept.  His 
work,  however,  has  been  of  material  service  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  world  to  a  neglected  and  most 
important  feature  of  the  subject. 

•  The  germs  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  were,  indeed, 
never  wanting  in  Israel.  “  For  they  that  say  such  things 
declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country”  (Heb.  xi.  14).  But 
these  germs  needed  the  fiery  spirit  of  prophecy  for  their  quick¬ 
ening  and  development.  A  new  stage  had  already  been  en¬ 
tered  upon  when  Hosea  (xiii.  14)  uttered  those  thrilling  words : 
“  I  will  ransom  thee  from  the  power  of  Sheol ;  I  will  redeem 
thee  from  death :  O  death ,  I  will  be  thy  plague ;  0  Sheol,  I  will 
be  thy  destruction.”  But  in  general,  it  is  still  the  people  as 
a  whole,  and  not  persons,  that  are  thought  of.  Hence  it  is 
a  step  in  advance  when  Isaiah  (xxvi.  12,  19 ;  cf.  xxv.  8) 
introduces  the  idea  of  individual  resurrection  into  his  sublime 
prediction :  “  Thy  dead  shall  live  ;  with  my  dead  body  shall 
they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust ;  for  thy 
dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  bring  forth 
the  dead.”  So,  too,  Ezekiel  in  his  vision  of  the  valley  of 
dry  bones  (xxxvii.).  For  whether  the  passage,  as  some  of 
the  best  recent  commentators  maintain,  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  referring  to  a  literal  resurrection  or  not,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject,  as 
showing  that  definite  ideas  respecting  the  fact  and  the 
manner  of  the  resurrection  were  then  current.  “  De  vacuo 
similitudo  non  competit,  de  nullo  parabola  non  convenit.”  ^ 
In  the  Book  of  Daniel,  at  least,  the  matter  is  made  quite 

1  Tertullian,  De  resorrectione  eamis,  c.  30. 
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clear,  and  the  additional  thought  is  met  with  that  the  resur¬ 
rection  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  godly  in  Israel.  “  And 
many  of  them  [i.e.  as  we  understand  it,  “  a  great  multitude  ”] 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ever¬ 
lasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt 
(xii.  2).  There  is  nothing  here,  however,  that  appears  to 
indicate  that  any  who  were  not  Israelites  would  share  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  chosen  people  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  opposed  to  the  later  view  of  a  general  resur¬ 
rection.  The  matter  is  simply  left  in  abeyance.  The  Old 
Testament,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  possible  intima¬ 
tion  here  and  there  (Isa.  xxiv.  22),  seems  to  be  silent  on 
the  subject.  It  did  not  belong  to  this  stage  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plan  of  salvation. 

If,  now,  we  look  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  we  find  in  the  experience  of  individual  souls  the  most 
interesting  confirmation  of  this  position  relative  to  the  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead  and  eternal  life.  The  hope  may  have 
been  first  awakened  by  prophecies  in  connection  with  the 
Messianic  kingdom ;  but,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  was  far 
from  being  wholly  dependent  on  them.  There  were  happy 
souls,  then  as  now,  who  through  the  consciousness  of  a 
personal,  living  fellowship  with  a  personal,  eternal  God  were 
able  to  rejoice  even  in  prospect  of  death  and  the  grave.  Not 
a  few  had  experienced  that  “  in  the  way  of  righteousness  is 
life,  and  in  its  path  immortality.”  ^  He  who  could  say : 
“  The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  my  cup,”  could  also  say:  “  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the 
path  of  life ;  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  thy  right 
hand  are  pleasures  forevermore  ”  (Ps.  xvi.).  The  poor  man 
whose  steps  at  one  time  had  well  nigh  slipped  when  he  saw 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  took  new  courage  from  the 
thought  that  he  was  continually  with  God ;  that  he  would 
guide  him  with  his  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  him  to 
glory ;  that  though  his  heart  and  his  flesh  should  fail  him, 
God  would  be  the  strength  of  his  heart  and  his  portion 
^  ProT.  xii.  28.  The  last  word  is  literallj,  “  not-death.” 
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forever  (Ps.  Ixxiii.).  This,  then,  in  brief,  seems  to  be  the 
representation  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
on  this  subject :  The  individual  soul  continues  to  exist  after 
the  death  of  the  body.  This  existence,  as  compared  with  a 
happy  life  on  earth,  is  not  to  be  desired.  The  lot  of  the  bad 
and  the  good  in  Sheol  is  much  the  same ;  still,  the  latter  are 
not  shut  out  from  communion  with  God  even  there,  or  the 
former  beyond  the  reach  of  his  displeasure.  By  virtue  of 
their  connection  with  the  theocracy  all  Israelites,  and  in  an 
emphatic  sense  by  virtue  of  a  conscious  fellowship  with  God 
pious  Israelites,  might  look  for  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
To  the  good  this  would  be  a  resurrection  to  everlasting  life ; 
to  others,  a  resurrection  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  subject  as  it  presents 
itself  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
first,  in  those  in  which  the  representation  remains  essentially 
the  same  as  in  the  canonical  books.^  In  1  Esdras  we  find 
nothing  that  demands  special  notice,  unless  it  be  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  changed  his  life  ”  (^fier'qWa^e  rov  ^lov  avrov,  1  Esd.  i. 
31 ;  cf.  2  Mac.  iv.  33  ;  v.  5  ;  vi.  31 ;  vii.  7, 13,  40 ;  xiv.  46), 
which  is  used  of  Josiah’s  dying.  In  the  Book  of  Tobit  the 
phrase  “  everlasting  place  ”  (iii.  6,  ew  rbv  aubvcop  roirov') 
attracts  attention.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  anything 
more  than  the  abiding-place  of  the  spirit  in  Hades  is  meant 
(cf.  Eccl.  xii.  6).  But  elsewhere  the  author  of  this  work,  in 
his  extraordinary  commendation  of  almsgiving,  declares  that 
it  saves  from  death  (iv.  10),  purifies  from -all  sin,  and  im¬ 
parts  the  fulness  of  life  (xii.  9 ;  xiv.  11).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  word  ddvaro<i,  in  the  first  passage,  is 
employed  in  its  usual  scriptural  sense  as  denoting  the  puni- 

*  In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned  the  following  are  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  :  Frisch,  in  Eichhorn’s  Allgemeine  Bibliothek  der  biblischen  Litcra- 
tur.  1792,  iv.  6.53-718  ;  Bretschneider,  Systematische  Darstellung  der  Dogmatik 
und  Moral  der  apokryphischen  Schriften  des  A.  T.,  Leipz.,  1805;  Gfrorer, 
Kritische  Geschichte  des  Urchristenthums,  Stuttg.,  .1831,  ii.  18-61,  200-272 ; 
Fritzsche  and  Grimm,  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbnch  zn  den  Apokry- 
phen  des  A.  T.  Leipz.,  1851-1860 ;  Fritzsche,  Libri  Apocryphi  Veteris  Testa* 
menti  Graece,  Lipz.,  1871. 
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tive  ‘  consequences  of  sin  generally,  including  not  only  the 
death  of  the  body,  but  whatever  of  evil  follows  it.  It  was 
already  widely  current,  as  we  know,  in  this  secondary 
meaning,^  and  the  association  of  thought  throughout  the 
book,  especially  the  striking  contrast  here  exhibited  between 
the  idea  of  death,  on  the  one  hand,  and  “  purification  from 
all  sin  ”  and  the  “  fulness  of  life,”  on  the  other,  seems  to 
require  such  a  meaning  in  this  case.^  Here,  then,  the  belief 
in  a  state  of  future  blessedness  is,  at  least,  adumbrated. 

In  the  Book  of  Judith  we  meet  with  the  common  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  view  of  death,  that  it  is  being  gathered  to  one’s 
people  (xvi.  22),  and  beyond  this  only  an  appropriation  of 
the  thought  contained  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Ixvi.  24 ; 
cf.  Ecclus.  xxxii.  18)  where  the  enemies  of  Israel  are 
threatened  with  the  punishment  of  fire  and  worms  (xvi.  17). 
The  expression,  however,  is  changed  in  our  book,  and  made 
more  emphatic:  “  Woe  to  the  nations  that  rise  up  against 
my  people ;  the  Lord  Almighty  will  punish  them  in  the  day 
of  judgment  by  putting  fire  and  worms  in  their  flesh,  and 
they  shall  wail  with  pain  forever.”  The  figure  seems  to 
have  been  one  in  common  use  at  that  period,  as  also  later 
(cf.  2  Mac.  ix.  9).  Most  critics  (Oehler,  Fritzsche,  and 
Bretschneider  with  hesitation)  hold  that  simply  punishment 
in  this  world  is  meant.  But  the  thought  is  evidently  farther 
developed  than  in  Isaiah,  and  seems  rather  to  hold  a  middle 
place  between  it  and  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour  in  the  gospel 
(Mark  ix.  44  ff.).  The  expression  KXavaovrat  iv  aiad^aei 
aiS)vo<:  is  certainly  too  strong  to  permit  us  to  suppose  that  it 
was  used  for  temporal  punisliment,  especially  as  following  ev 
rifiepa  KpUreayi.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  grossly  literal  interpretation  of  many  Roman  Catholic 
commentators.  In  Baruch  (ii.  17)  tlie  thought  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  existence  of  spirits  (mfevfia)  in  Hades  is  recognized,  as 
also  that  there  they  can  render  to  the  Lord  “  neither  praise 

^  See  Cremer,  Biblico-Theological  Lexicon,  ad  loc.,  Sengelmann,  Das  Buch 
Tobit  erkl&rt,  Hamburg,  1857,  p.  33,  and  Gfrorer,  Lc.  ii.  259. 

’  Cf.  Rensch,  Das  Bach  Tobias,  p.  46.  Freiburg,  1857. 
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nor  righteousness”  (cf.  Ps.  vi.  5;  Isa.  xxxviii.  18).  A 
subsequent  text  where  Jehovah  is  entreated  to  “  hear  now 
the  prayers  of  the  dead  Israelites  ”  (iii.  4)  is  not  in  contra¬ 
diction  with  it.  For  either  the  former  prayers  of  the  Israelites 
then  dead  are  meant  (cf .  Deut.  xxx.  1  ff. ;  1  Kings  viii.  25-53), 
or  the  word  “death”  is  used  tropically  with  reference  to 
d’TToWvfievot  in  the  preceding  verse.  In  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  there  is  but  a  single  unimportant  reference  to  Hades 
(vs.  66),  and  so,  likewise,  in  the  Prayer  of  Manasses  (vs.  12). 
The  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  also,  is  surprisingly  destitute 
of  allusions  to  the  future  world  (cf.  ii.  69 ;  xiv.  30),  and 
does  not  by  a  single  word  give  expression  to  the  hope  of 
immortality.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  if  desired  there  was  no  lack  of  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  the  subject,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
farewell  address  of  the  dying  Mattathias  (ii.  49-70),  as  well 
as  from  the  totally  different  course  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Maccabees.  It  is  probable,  as  Geiger  ^  supposes,  that  the 
omission  was  intentional,  the  work  having  been  written  under 
direct  Sadduceau  influence.  * 

The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  has  given  to  his  work  through¬ 
out  a  most  marked  Old  Testament  coloring,  and  develops  no 
new  views  on  eschatology.  On  the  contrary,  the  book  occu¬ 
pies  in  this  respect  a  less  advanced  position  than  some  of  the 
canonical  of  an  earlier  date.  It  represents  the  sombre,  pessi¬ 
mistic  side  of  Ecclesiastes,  without  arriving  at  or  seeking  to 
enforce  its  deeper  lessons.  “  Death  will  not  be  long  in  com¬ 
ing,”  it  says ;  “  Give  and  take,  and  beguile  the  soul,  for  there 
is  no  seeking  of  dainties  in  Hades”  (xiv.  12, 16).  There  no 
one  will  praise  the  Lord  as  men  do  on  earth.  Thanksgiving 
perisheth  from  the  dead  as  from  one  that  is  not  ”  (xvii.  27, 
28).  “  There  is  no  inquiry  in  Hades  whether  thou  hast  lived 
ten  or  an  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ”  (xli.  4).  And  since 
existence  in  the  spirit-world  has  this  purely  negative  char¬ 
acter  it  is  longed  for  only  by  the  miserable,  i  The  thought 
of  death  is  bitter  “  to  a  man  that  Uveth  at  rest  in  his  posr 


*  TJrschrift  nnd  UebereetzQBg  der  Bibel,  etc.,  pp.  206-219.  Breslau,  1857.  > 
VoL.  XXXVL  No.  142.  42 
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sessions,”  and  even  to  one  that  is  still  “  able  to  receive  food.” 
To  the  “  needy,”  however,  “  to  him  whose  strength  faileth,” 
and  “to  him  that  despaireth  and  hath  lost  patience,”  its 
sentence  is  welcome  (xli.  1,  2).  The  hope  of  reward  and 
the  fear  of  punishment  are  with  him  motives  that  seem  to 
have  force  principally,  if  not  solely,  in  the  present  world. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  “  wrath  that  shall  be  at  the  end  ” 
(xviii.  24),  he  obviously  means  the  divine  punishment  in 
death,  not  after  death.  He  utters,  indeed,  the  direct  warning 
that  if  one  delight  “  in  the  thing  that  the  ungodly  have 
pleasure  in,”  he  will  not  reach  Hades  unpunished  (ix.  12). 
The  immortality  that  he  especially  emphasizes  is  to  live  in 
the  remembrance  of  men.  To  be  honored  in  one’s  posterity, 
and  to  be  thought  well  of  after  one  is  gone,  is  to  have  his 
bones  sprout  again  from  the  grave  (xlvi.  12  ;  xlix.  10). 
The  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  is  alluded  to  (xlviii.  12 ; 
xlix.  14),  as  well  as  the  recalling  of  Samuel  (xlvi.  20),  and 
the  reawakening  of  the  dead  by  contact  with  the  lifeless 
body  of  Elisha  (xlviii.  14),  but  not  in  such  a  way  that  no 
doubt  is  left  in  the  mind  respecting  the  author’s  views  of  a 
future  existence.  Still,  the  son  of  Sirach  does  not,  as  some 
have  maintained,  deny  the  soul’s  immortality,  but  by  impli¬ 
cation,  at  least,  teaches  it.  And,  precisely  as  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  hope  of  it  is  based  on  the  perpetuity  of  char¬ 
acter  and  of  the  divine  covenant.  “  The  days  of  a  man’s 
life  may  be  numbered,  but  the  days  of  Israel  are  innume¬ 
rable  ”  (xxxvii.  25).  “  All  bribery  and  injustice  shall  be 
blotted  out ;  but  true  dealing  ”  (jrUnvi)  and  the  quality  of 
mercy  “shall  endure  forever”  (xl.  12,  17).  The  almost 
total  absence  of  allusions  to  the  Messianic  kingdom  may, 
perhaps,  account  in  part  for  the  exceedingly  limited  develop¬ 
ment  of  eschatological  ideas  in  this,  the  largest  book  of  the 
Old  Testament  Apocrypha.  In  one  passage  alone  is  there  a 
departure  from  this  course,  and  it  is  of  so  marked  a  character 
that  some,  though  without  just  grounds,  have  called  in  question 
its  genuineness.  In  an  invocation  addressed  to  the  spirit  of 
Elijah  (xlviii.  10-12)  the  writer,  with  undoubted  reference 
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to  the  prediction  of  Malachi  (iv.  5,  6)  says ;  “  Who  wast 
mentioned  in  reproofs  for  special  times,  to  pacify  wrath 
before  its  outbreak.  Blessed  are  they  who  saw  th^e  [shall 
see  thee]  and  are  adorned  {jceKoafiriiUvoi,,  not  K€KoifjintiiJiAvoC\ 
with  love ;  for  we  also  shall  surely  live.”  ^  By  the  last 
clause  the  author  probably  meant  no  more  than  to  express 
the  confident  hope  that  the  prophet  would  reappear  before 
the  death  of  those  then  on  earth.^  If  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
must  be  a  direct  announcement  of  the  resurrection,  which 
nothing  else  that  we  find  in  the  work  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

With  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  we  enter  upon  an 
entirely  new  stage  in  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the 
resurrection.  It  is  presented  with  a  clearness,  fulness,  and 
emphasis  that  are  almost  startling,  and  the  inference  is 
scarcely  to  be  avoided  that  as  over  against  its  older  and  his¬ 
torically  more  trustworthy  namesake  already  noticed,  it  repre¬ 
sented  the  Pharisaic  party,  and  was  written  to  some  extent 
in  its  interest.  Where  it  was  composed  cannot  with  cer¬ 
tainty  be  determined ;  but  there  are  more  reasons  in  favor 
of  a  Syrian,  than  of  an  Alexandrian  origin.®  Its  legendary 
character,  which  renders  it  almost  worthless  as  a  history, 
detracts  comparatively  little  from  its  value  as  reflecting  the 
popular  religious  belief  current  when  it  appeared,  that  is, 
as  it  would  seem,  sometime  during  the  first  century  before 
Christ.  Our  interest  centres  at  present  chiefly  in  a  narrative 
of  the  martyrdom  of  a  widow  and  her  sons,  as  found  in  the 
seventh  chapter.  It  is  represented  that  under  orders  from 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  an  attempt  was  made  to  compel  them 
to  eat  swine’s  flesh,  and  that  on  their  refusal  they  were  put 
to  death  with  the  most  cruel  tortures.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  they  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  on  the  resurrection 
in  whose  perusal  one  might  suppose  that  he  was  reading  of 
the  persecutions  of  Christians  under  a  Nero  or  Caligula, 
were  it  not  for  a  certain  bitterness  of  spirit  that  betrays 
another  age  and  origin.  One,  at  the  moment  of  death,  ad- 

1  Cf.  Fritzsche's  Com.,  ad  loc. 

^  See  Drnmmond,  The  Jewish  Messiah,  p.  197.  Load.,  1877. 

*  See  Graeti,  Geschichte  der  Jaden,  u.  note  16.  Leipi.,  1875. 
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dresses  the  king  with  the  words ;  “  Thou,  0  wretch,  i  dost 
take  us  out  of  this  present  life ;  but  the  King  of  the  world 
will  raise  us  up,  who  have  died  for  his  laws,  unto  everlasting 
life.”  Another  expresses  the  confident  hope  that  he  shall 
receive  the  very  hands  again  which  are  now  ruthlessly  hewn 
off.  A  third  declares  :  “  It  is  good,  being  put  to  death  by 
men,  to  be  permitted  of  God  to  cherish  the  hope  of  being 
raised  up  again  by  him  ;  but  as  for  thee  (0  king),  thou  shalt 
have  no  resurrection  to  life  (apd<rraai^  ew  Some^ 

have  maintained  that  by  the  last  clause  it  is  meant  to  be 
denied  that  Antiochus  would  rise  at  all.  But  why,  then, 
are  the  last  two  words  added  ?  The  word  §0)17  seems  rather 
to  be  used  in  an  emphatic  sense,  as  denoting  eternal  life. 
The  author  has  already,  in  the  previous  chapter,  shown  that 
he  does  not  hold  the  theory  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked 
at  death.  “  For  though  for  the  present  time,”  says  there 
another  martyr,  “I  be  delivered  from  the  punishment  of 
men,  yet  shall  1  not  escape  the  hands  of  the  Almighty, 
neither  alive  nor  dead.”  ^  Still,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  in 
this  connection,  that  if  Josephus  (Antiq.  xviii.  (1),  3)  repre¬ 
sents  the  belief  of  the  Pharisees  of  his  time  correctly,  they 
held  that  only  the  righteous  would  rise  again  and  be  clothed 
with  new  bodies,  while  the  wicked  would  be  punished  forever 
in  Hades  (Of.  also  Bel.  Jud.  ii.  (8),  14).  But  we  are  not  yet  at 
the  end  of  the  revelations  of  the  seventh  chapter.  Not  only 
is  the  resurrection  of  the  identical  body  with  all  its  individual 
members  taught,  but  the  hope  of  the  reunion  of  friends  is 
expressed  at  the  same  time.  “  Fear  not  this  tormentor,” 
says  the  mother  to  the  youngest  of  her  sons  who  is  led  out 
to  be  tormented,  “  but  being  worthy  of  thy  brethren  suffer 
death,  that  I  may  get  thee  back  again,  in  mercy,  with  thy 
brethren.”  Keil,  Nicolas  (p.  353),  and  some  others  would 
render  iKiei  by  “  in  the  time  of  mercy,”  that  is,  in  the 
time  of  the  Messiah.  But  this  is  to  insert  an  idea  in  the 

^  Bretschaeider,  Gftorer,  Oehler,  Schultz,  ad  loc.,  and  Kaufier,  De  biblica  ^arqs 
aimvlov  notione,  p.  30  sqq.  Dresden,  1838. 

^  Cf.  Keil,  Commentar  uber  die  BOcber  der  Makkabaer,  ad  loc.,  Leipi.,  1875, 
and  Nicolas,  as  above,  p.  352. 
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text' that  is  foreign  to  it.  The  heroic  youth  himself  enlarges 
upon  the  thought  introduced  by  his'  mother :  “  For  our 
brethren,”  he  says,  “  after  that  they  had  suffered  a  short 
paiti,  died  under'God’s  covenant  of  everlasting  life  (^aevvdov 
^(orj<{  inro  BulO'^kijv  Oeov  treirrdiKacC).  This  seems  to  be  the 
right  rendering,  although  it  is  disputed  by  Grimm,  and  is 
contrary  to  the  pointing  of  the  text  by  Fritzsche,  who  would 
translate  :  “  For  our  brethren,  who  have  endured  the  short 
pain  which  is  unto  eternal  life,  have  died  (as  being)  under 
the  promise  of  God.”  The  unusual  position  of  the  second 
genitive,  which  is  the  principal  objection  to  the  former  trans¬ 
lation,  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  words  were 
meant  thereby  to  be  especially  emphasized. 

The  supposition,  now,  that  this  remarkable  chapter  is  a 
later  addition  to  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  hand  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  a  similar  history  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  same  name,  based  on  the 
present  one,  and  that  other  parts  of  our  work  amply  confirm 
the  views  here  expressed.  The  perpetuity  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy  is  presupposed  (xiv.  15,  36),  the  matter  of  a  future 
judgment  at  least  hinted  at  (xiii  43  ff. ;  vi.  26),  and  a  previous 
separation  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in  Hades 
apparently  held  (xv.  12-16  ;  vi.  23,  irporirefnreLv  ek  rbv  ahqv). 
Moreover,  in  a  detailed  account  of  one  Bazis,  an  elder  of 
Jerusalem  who  was  persecuted  by  Nicanor,  it  is  said  that 
with  suicidal  intent  he  plucked  out  his  own  bowels,  and 
“  taking  them  in  both  his  hands,  he  cast  them  upon  the 
troops,  and  calling  upon  the  Lord  of  life  and  spirit  to  restore 
him  these  again,  he  thus  died”  (xiv.  46).  In  another  place 
(xii.’  43  ff.)  a  singular  story  is  told  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  to 
the  following  effect :  After  a  successful  battle  with  the  Syrian 
general,  Gorgias,  while  the  Israelites  were  burying  their 
countrymen  who  had  fallen, ^hey  discovered  on  their  persons 
“  things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnites,”  which  had 
probably  been  used  as  charms.  And  this  was  regarded  as 
the  reason  why  they  had  been  slain.  “  And  when  he  [Judas] 
had  made  a  collection  among  the  men  to  the  amount  of  two 
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thousand  drachmas  of  silver,  he  sent  it  to  Jerusalem  to  offer 
a  sin-offering,  acting  nobly  and  properly,  in  that  he  was 
mindful  of  the  resurrection.  For  if  he  had  not  expected 
that  they  who  were  slain  would  rise  again,  it  would  have 
been  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.” 

For  our  purpose  it  does  not  matter  that  this  passage  is 
wholly  without  historic  worth.  Its  polemic  cast  is  also 
evident  at  a  glance,  and  it  serves  to  confirm  the  position 
that  the  work  was  meant  to  have  a  dogmatic  value  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Pharisees.  That  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  as  well  as  some  Protestants,  use  it  to  defend  the 
dogma  that  prayer  may  be  properly  offered  for  the  dead,  is 
little  to  their  credit.^  If  Judas  Maccabeus  really  did  what  is 
here  related,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  did  it  with 
any  such  intention  as  is  imputed  to  him.  To  offer  a  sin- 
offering  in  order  to  remove  a  ban  from  Israel  would  have 
been  the  sole  object  of  his  sending  money  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  Jerusalem ;  and  that  was  something  whicli 
was  fully  justified  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Ex.  xxxii. ;  Josh, 
vii.).  Still,  as  showing  that  it  was  believed  by  some  at  the 
time  the  present  book  was  written  that  prayers  for  the  dead 
were  of  value,  not  as  securing  to  them  a  resurrection,  but 
with  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  attainment 
of  eternal  life,  the  passage  is  of  considerable  importance. 
To  sum  up,  then,  the  various  representations  of  2  Maccabees 
on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection :  With  the  Book  of  Daniel 
it  is  held  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  good  and 
the  evil  —  of  the  one  to  life,  of  the  other  to  punishment. 
The  certainty  of  the  resurrection  is  inferred  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  alleged  that  Judas  Maccabeus  offered  prayers  for 
the  dead.  In  the  resurrection  the  same  bodies  will  be 
received  again,  and  if  members  fail  they  will  be  restored,  or 
others  supplied.  Then,  too,  tho^e  who  were  friends  on  earth 
will  be  reunited. 

^  Cf.  Stud,  und  Krit.  396-406.  1866  ;  Jahrbucher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie,  pp. 
278-308,  .^22-554.  1861 ;  Das  Gebet  fiir  die  Verstorbenen,  amtliche  Erklarung 
des  Consistoriums  der  ev.  K>rchenprovinz  Schlesien.  Breslau,  1862;  and  Lei- 
brand,  Das  Gebet  fUr  die  Todten,  etc.  Stuttgart.  1864. 
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We  now  proceed,  finally,  to  the  examination  of  a  work 
which  in  all  respects  is  the  most  important  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Apocrypha  —  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  And  if  the  way 
in  which  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  presents 
itself  in  2  Maccabees  was  a  surprise,  such  surprise  will  be 
greatly  heightened  by  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  —  that 
matter  being  quite  ignored  —  other  features  of  our  subject 
are  here  represented  and  developed.  The  book  indisputably 
had  its  origin  in  Alexandria  some  time  during  the  second  or 
third  century  l)efore  Christ,  and  subsequent  to  the  rise  of  the 
Septuagint.  It  is  a  singular  combination  of  Jewish  ideas 
with  Greek  philosophy,  and  offers  one  of  the  most  signal 
examples  of  the  sort  of  literature  that  sprang  up  in  the 
Jewish  colony  at  the  great  world-capital  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  was  farther  represented  by  such  works  as  those  of 
Aristobulus,  and  especially  of  Philo. 

And  first,  it  is  not  without  an  important  bearing  on  the 
questions  of  eschatology  as  treated  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
that  it  teaches  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul :  “  I  was  a  clever 
child,  and  received  a  good  soul ;  or  rather,  being  good,  I 
came  into  a  body  undefiled  (viii.  20).”^  The  soul  was  pre¬ 
destined  to  immortality,  and  death  came  into  the  world  not 
from  God,  but  through  the  envy  of  the  devil  (i.  13 ;  ii.  23). 
The  body  is  regarded  as  a  clog  upon  the  higher  nature: 
“  For  the  corruptible  body  presseth  down  the  soul,  and  the 
earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down  the  mind  that  pondereth 
much  ”  (ix.  15).  It  is  with  reason,  therefore,  that  in  the 
system  of  the  pseudo-Solomon  no  place  is  found  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh.  The  sufferings  of  the  righteous 
in  the  present  world  are  for  their  purification;  and  when 
they  die  early  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  punishment,  but 
rather  as  a  boon ;  and  a  long  life,  which  has  hitherto  appeared 
as  the  greatest  of  blessings,  holds  here,  in  view  of  the 
sublime  future  destiny  of  the  people  of  God,  a  subordinate 
place  (iv.  8-10).  In  this  thought  we  find  definitely  formu- 

’  Cf.  in  addition  to  the  commentaries,  Bnich,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Prftexistenz 
der  menschlichen  Seelcn,  75  ff.  Strassburg,  1859  ;  and  Delitzsch  Bib.  Psjchol- 
o^ie,  p  36.  Aufl. 
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lated  what  was  only  dimly  foreshadowed  in  the  previous 
canonical  books  (of.  Isa.  Ivii.  1,  2).  “The  souls  of  the 
righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  Ood,  and  there  shall  no  torment 
touch  them.  In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seemed  to  die ; 
and  their  departure  is  taken  for  a  misfortune,  and  their  going 
from  us  for  annihilation.  But  they  are  in  peace.  For 
though  according  to  the  judgment  of  men  they  shall  have 
experienced  punishment,  yet  is  their  hope  full  of  immortality. 
The  righteous  live  forevermore :  their  reward  also  is  in  the 
Lord,  and  the  care  of  them  is  with  the  Most  High”  (iii. 
1-4 ;  iv.  10 ;  v.  1.5 ;  vi.  19). 

It  is  only  the  godless  that  are  really  visited  with  the 
punishment  of  death  (i.  12, 16 ;  ii.  24)  ;  they  have  no  hope 
(iii.  11,  18 ;  V.  14 ;  xv.  6,  10) ;  thick  darkness  will  cover 
them  (xvii.  21)  ;  they  will  consume  to  nought  (ii.  16) ;  in 
fact,  be  utterly  destroyed  by  God  (iv.  19)  ;  and  their  souls 
perish  (i.  11,  avcupel  ’^vyriv).  It  would  seem  that  the  writer 
meant  to  teach  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked ;  but  it  is 
obviously  not  the  case,  since  he  elsewhere  represents  them 
as  suffering  conscious  pain  after  death  (iv.  19,  eaovrau  iv 
o6vvrf),  while  having  a  knowledge  of  the  blessed  condition 
of  the  good.  “  When  they  see  it  they  shall  be  thrown  into 
confusion  with  terrible  fear,  and  shall  be  amazed  at  the 
unexpectedness  of  the  deliverance.  And  repenting  and 
groaning,  for  anguish  of  spirit  they  shall  say  among  them¬ 
selves  :  *  This  is  he  whom  we  once  had  in  derision,  and  as  a 
proverb  of  reproach.  We,  fools,  accounted  his  life  madness, 
and  his  end  without  honor.  How  is  he  numbered  among 
the  children  of  God,  and  (how  is)  his  lot  among  the  saints 
(v.  2,  3)  ?  ’  ”  It  is  evident,  therefore,  as  the  best  critics 
suppose,  that  pseudo-Solomon  employs  the  idea  of  6dvar(s 
(i.  12, 16  et  passim') y  not  as  denoting  total  annihilation,  but 
as  used  very  commonly  by  Philo  ^  and  in  the  Apocalypse 
(ii.  11 ;  xxi.  8)  to  mean  the  second  death. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom,  moreover,  makes  mention  of  a  place 
other  than  Hades  where  the  souls  of  the  righteous  will  be 
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gathered  ;  and  has  given  to  it,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  attractive  title  of  the  “  temple  of  the  Lord  ” 
(iii.  14  ;  cf.  Isa.  Ivi.  4,  5 ;  Ps.  xi.  4).  The  idea  of  a  future 
judgment,  also,  at  which  the  fate  of  men  will  be  irretrievably 
fixed,  is  set  forth  with  extraordinary  emphasis  and  power. 
It  is  the  “  day  of  decision,”  a  “  time  of  visitation,”  when  sins 
are  reckoned  up,”  and  an  inquisition  ”  is  made  into  the 
“  counsels  of  the  ungodly,”  the  day  of  the  “  visitation  of 
souls”  (i.  9;  iii.  7,  13,  18;  iv.  20).  It  is  an  event  which 
seems  to  be  plainly  distinguished  from  that  of  death,  and 
introduces  the  soul  into  a  different  condition.  At  chap.  iii. 
1  it  is  represented  that  the  righteous  enter  at  once,  when 
they  die,  into  peace  ;  but  afterward,  as  it  would  seem  (vs.  7, 
8),  in  the  time  of  their  visitation,  they  “  shine  like  sparks 
among  the  stubble.”  “  They  shall  judge  nations,  and  have 
dominion  over  the  people.”  So  in  iv.  18-20 ;  v.  1,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  appears  to  be  made  between  the  condition  of  the 
godless  immediately  after  death  and  that  subsequent  to  the 
judgment,  when  they  “  come  with  fear  ”  to  the  “  reckoning 
up  of  their  sins,”  and  their  own  iniquities  convince  them 
to  their  face.” 

Still,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  want  of  clearness 
in  this  respect  that  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  with  certainty 
that  the  author  held  to  the  idea  of  a  general  judgment  at  the 
end  of  the  world.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  with  Frisch, 
Bruch,  Oehler,  and  others,  that  he  did.  The  divine  retribu¬ 
tion  is  represented  as  fully  meted  out  only  in  the  future 
state,  and,  “  indeed,  in  two  great  judicial  acts,  of  which  one 
comes  immediately  after  death ;  the  other,  however,  lies  in  a 
still  more  distant  future,  and  is  invested  with  a  mysterious 
veil.  It  is  only  concerning  the  first  that  the  views  of  pseudo- 
Solomon  have  perfect  clearness ;  respecting  the  other,  he 
expresses  himself  in  indefinite  terms.”  ^  But  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that,  aside  from  all  other  considerations,  there 
might  be  a  reason  for  this  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself. 
In  an  important  respect,  to  the  incorrigible,  every  act  of  God 

1  Bruch.  Weisheits-Lehre  dar  Hebraer,  p.  372.  Strassborg,  1851. 
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might  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  judgment,  without,  however, 
excluding,  but  rather  demanding,  a  final  summing  up  at  the 
last  day.^  Besides,  the  latter  might  be  regarded  as  so  near 
as  to  make  the  interval  that  separated  from  it  a  minor  con¬ 
sideration.  As  one  has  beautifully  said  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  second  coming  of  Christ :  “  It  looks  in  upon  the  whole 
life  of  his  church,  as  a  lofty  mountain  peak  looks  in  upon 
every  little  valley  and  sequestered  home  around  its  base,  and 
belongs  to  them  all  alike.  Every  generation  lies  under  the 
shadow  of  it ;  for  whatever  is  transcendently  great  is  con¬ 
stantly  near,  and  in  moments  of  high  conviction  it  absorbs 
petty  interests  and  annihilates  intervals.”  ^ 

The  manner  in  which  the  future  state  of  the  godly  is 
further  characterized  in  our  book  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
We  have  before  noticed  what  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of 
a  figure  used  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (xii.  3),  though  in  a  less 
pleasing  form,  where  it  is  said  of  the  righteous  that  they 
“  shall  shine  and  run  to  and  fro  like  sparks  among  the 
stubble  ”  (iii.  7).  It  is  also  declared  that  they  “  shall  judge 
nations  and  have  dominion  over  peoples,  and  their  king  shall 
be  the  Lord  forever”  (iii.  8).  And  again,  it  is  said  of  vir¬ 
tue  that  she  “  strides  on  for  ever,  wearing  a  crown,  having 
conquered  in  the  combat  for  undefiled  rewards.”  The 
righteous  shall  receive  the  kingdom  of  glory  and  the  crown 
of  beauty  from  the  Lord’s  hand.”  “  If  your  deliglit  then  he 
in  thrones  and  sceptres,  0  ye  kings  of  the  people,  honor 
wisdom,  that  ye  may  reign  forevermore  ”  (vi.  20,  21).  In 
all  these  passages  the  state  of  everlasting  blessedness  seems 
by  a  subtile  thread  of  association  to  be  connected  in  the  author’s 
mind  with  the  thought  of  the  future  earthly  glory  of  Israel,  and 
his  New  Jerusalem,  in  which  men  are  to  be  kings  and  priests 
unto  God,  appears,  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  one  that  cometh 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven.^  This,  then,  in  substance,  is 
the  teaching  of  pseudo-Solomon  concerning  the  last  things: 

1  Cf.  John  iii.  18,  and  the  commingled  narratiTeof  the  destraction  of  Jeni8»- 
lem  and  the  end  of  the  world  in  Matt.  xxiv. 

^  Ker’s  Sermons,  p.  176.  New  York.  1869. 

•  Cf.  Gfirorcr,  li.  256  flF. 
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Both  good  and  bad  continue  to  have  a  conscious  existence 
after  death,  and  will  exist  forever  —  the  former  in  happiness 
with  God  (vi.  19,  a^dap<rla  Se  iyyv<i  elvai  Troiel  deov^  ;  the 
latter  in  misery.  The  last  day  hastens  on,  when  the  wicked, 
both  the  dead  and  the  living,  will  l)e  judged  and  cast  into 
hell  (iv.  19,  p'q^ei  axnov^  a(f>(t>vox)<i  irpTiveU')  ^  while  the  righteous 
shall  descend  to  reign  in  the  everlasting  kingdom  which  God 
will  set  up. 

The  question,  now,  whether  these  eschatological  ideas  of 
the  later  canonical  and  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were,  under  God,  an  independent  development 
in  and  through  the  Israelitish  people  themselves,  deserves 
here,  perhaps,  in  conclusion,  a  brief  consideration.  It  is  at 
least  clear,  even  on  chronological  grounds,  that  the  Israelites 
owed  little  or  nothing  to  the  Egyptians  in  this  respect.  But 
did  they  not  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  Assyrians  or  the  Persians  ? 
So  it  is  affirmed  by  many.^  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  for  instance, 
shows  from  tabular  records  that  the  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments 
was  held  by  the  Assyrians  ;  and  he  infers,  accordingly,  that 
the  Jews  brought  the  same  with  them  on  their  return  from 
the  captivity.  He  says :  “  When  the  Jews  returned  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity  they  brought  with  them  a  multitude 
of  new  opinions  and  superstitions  which  had  not  been  known 
in  former  times,  and  also  some  much  purer  doctrines,  among 
which  was  pre-eminent  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soulj  which  after  the  captivity  was  universally  received, 
except  by  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  who  rejected  it.”  ^  It  is 
also  asserted  in  the  Speaker’s  Commentary ,3  in  the  interests 
of  an  argument  for  the  early  origin  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
that  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  was  held  by  the  Assyrians. 
The  latter  theory,  however,  as  based  on  the  fables  of  Ishtar’s 
and  Heabani’s  exceptional  return  from  Hades,  is  too  ven¬ 
turesome  to  be  accepted  with  safety ;  while  Mr.  Talbot’s 

1  See  articles  in  Transactions  for  Bib.  Archaeology,  i.  106-115  ;  ii.  29-79  ;  .34ft- 
352 ;  iv.  267-301 ;  cf.  Movers,  Die  Phonizicr,  i.  p.  60.  Bonn.  1841. 

^  Idem.  ii.  p.  50.  ^  Excnrsns  to  Daniel,  p.  396.  New  York.  1870. 
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inference  is  wholly  gratuitous ;  it  being  falsely  assumed  that 
previous  to  the  captivity  the  Jews  had  no  notions  respecting 
immortality  and  eternal  life.  It  is  far  more  probable,  if  the 
Jews  borrowed  ideas  on  the  subject  of  eschatology  from  any 
other  people  whatever,  it  was  rather  from  the  Persians  than 
from  the  Assyrians.  That  the  Persians  held  not  only  to  the 
notion  of  a  future  judgment,  to  be  followed  by  corresponding 
rewards  and  punishments,  but  also  in  a  resurrection  of  the 
body,  is  now  pretty  generally  conceded,  as  well  as  that  these 
views  found  expression  in  the  original  teachings  of  Zoroaster, 
and  hence  at  a  time  when  they  might  have  become  known 
to  Daniel  and  other  wise  men  of  Babylon.^  But  whence, 
then,  come  such  ideas  into  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xxv.  8), 
written  two  centuries  earlier?  They  are  to  be  accounted 
for  as  little  on  the  supposition  of  a  Persian  as  of  a  Babylonian 
origin.  They  show  indisputably  that  already  during  the 
reign  of  king  Ahaz  men’s  thoughts  had  begun  to  busy  them¬ 
selves  with  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  And 
if,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  origin  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  this  belief  was  a  matter  of  borrowing  on  the  part 
of  one  nation  from  another,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  the 
Israelites  who  were  the  chief  borrowers. 

But  why  resort  to  such  a  theory  of  borrowing,  which  is  as 
uncritical  as  it  is  unhistorical  ?  Might  not  these  great 
truths,  even  though  late  discovered,  have  been  a  common 
original  inheritance  of  many  peoples,  and  have  been  simul¬ 
taneously  developed  ?  It  need  not  be  denied  —  indeed,  it  is 
to  be  accepted  as  probable  —  that  the  Jews  were  stimulated 
to  the  investigation  of  what  their  own  Scriptures  taught  con¬ 
cerning  the  last  things  by  coming  in  contact  with  other 
peoples  whose  beliefs  differed  from  their  own.^  Moreover, 

1  See  Spiess  as  above,  pp.  261  IF.,  and  the  anthorities  there  quoted. 

^  “  II  est  probable  qn’a  nn  certain  moment,  les  docteurs  Juifs,  frapp^s  de  la 
croyance  mazd^nne  de  la  resurrection  des  corps,  furent  conduits  a  la  comparer 
avec  la  croyance  juive  du  scheol,  et  que,  la  trouvant  sup^rieure  et  plus  satisfai* 
sante,  ils  eurent  I'id^,  non  sans  donte  de  I’incorporer  telle  quelle  dans  les  doc¬ 
trines  de  leur  nation,  mais  de  rechercher  plus  exactment  ce  que  leurs  livres  saints 
enseignent  sur  ce  point”  So  Nicolas,  l.c.  p.  372. 
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in  spite  of  the  forbidding  exterior  of  national  and  moral 
exclusiveness,  a  kind  of  exogenous  and  endogenous  appro¬ 
priation  of  earnest  religious  ideas  that  were  not  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  inner  life  of  Judaism  was  not  excluded,  but 
rather  to  be  expected  —  was,  in  fact,  almost  inevitable. 
Still,  in  the  matter  of  the  resurrection  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  that  we  do  not  find  in  germ  in  the 
canonical  books  that  had  a  much  earlier  origin.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Second  Book  of  Mac¬ 
cabees,  or  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  touching  questions  of 
eschatology,  that  demands  tliat  any  intermediary  links  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  canonical  books  should  be  sought  in 
the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  monuments  or  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Zendavesta.  Pseudo-Solomon,  for  instance,  nowhere 
pretends  tliat  he  is  teaching  anything  new.  He  merely  reads, 
as  it  were,  what  he  finds  written  between  the  lines  of  the 
sacred  books  of  his  people. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  people,  particularly  during 
and  subsequent  to  the  Maccabean  wars,  were  in  themselves 
a  sort  of  moral  forcing  process,  by  means  of  which  latent  or 
partially  developed  ideas  were  brought  to  premature  ripeness. 
And  being  premature,  these  growths  were  also  to  a  certain 
extent  abnormal  and  misshapen,  making  at  once  the  more 
necessary  and  the  more  acceptable  the  divine  order  and 
method  of  development  found  in  the  New  Testament.  And 
this  was,  perhaps,  tlie  chief  providential  purpose  which  they 
served  —  to  prepare  tlie  way  for  the  true  Seer,  whose  foot¬ 
falls  were  even  then  at  the  door.  His  eye  would  penetrate 
the  veil  which  to  all  others  still  shrouded  the  future  with  its 
thrilling  problems.  And  the  timid  utterance  of  human  love 
and  longing  at  the  graves  of  buried  friends :  “  I  know  that 
they  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day,”  he 
would  meet  with  the  sublime  and  grateful  assurance  :  “  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live.  And  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.” 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  CHRIST;  EXEGETICAL  NOTES  ON 
THE  BASIS  OF  MARK  XIV.  17— XVI.  20. 

BT  THE  LATE  KEY.  HORATIO  B.  HACKBTT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Verses  17-21.  —  At  the  Last  Supper,  Christ  foretells  the  Treachery  of 
Judas,  and  compels  him  to  leave  the  Boom. 

Ver.  17.  The  evening  here  (so  also  Matthew  and  Luke) 
was  that  of  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  or  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  (see  ver.  12).  The  Passover  began  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  Nisan,  near  the  middle  of  our  April,  and 
continued  a  week,  i.e.  till  the  twenty-first  of  the  month. 
With  reference  to  the  day  of  the  week,  therefore,  on  which 
Christ  was  crucified,  Matthew  (xxvi.  17)  and  Luke  (xxii.  7) 
agree  perfectly  with  Mark.  Our  Lord  was  crucified  on  the 
day  before  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  i.e.  our  Friday,  and  rose 
again  on  the  third  day,  i.e.  our  Sunday,  which,  of  course, 
commemorates  that  event.  No  difference  exists  between  the 
four  evangelists  with  reference  to  the  order  of  the  days 
(Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday)  of  the  Passover  week  on 
which  the  crucifixion,  the  rest  in  the  tomb,  and  the  resurrection 
took  place.  The  chronological  difficulty  alleged  to  exist  as  to 
the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  Passover  was  observed  by 
Christ,  and  he  himself  was  crucified,  is  one  which  requires 
special  notice.  It  is  alleged  by  some  that  the  synoptists 
represent  the  day  of  Christ’s  death  as  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan, 
the  great  festival  on  the  evening  before  which  the  Jews  cele- 

[Note.  —  Professor  Hackett’s  Notes  on  the  Last  Days  of  Christ  are  not  pub¬ 
lished  here  without  his  consent.  He  gave  this  consent  while  he  retained  his 
Professorship  at  Newton.  He  then  recommended  Mr.  George  H.  Whittemore  as 
eminently  fitted  to  prepare  and  edit  the  Notes.  He  afterwards,  while  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  revised  his  Lectures,  and  the  Notes  now  published  are  the  result  of  that 
Revision.  Mr.  Whittemore  was  a  favorite  pupil,  a  colleague,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Prof.  Hackett,  and  has  edited  these  Notes  with  conscientious  fidelity. — ^Edb.] 
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brated  their  Passover,  while  according  to  John  it  is  said  that 
Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  day  before  that,  the  fourteenth 
of  Nisan,  and  died  at  the  moment  when  the  Jews  sacrificed 
the  Paschal  lamb,  and  were  preparing  to  eat  the  Passover. 
The  passages  in  John  said  to  require  this  view  are  chiefly 
xiii.  1 ;  xviii.  28 ;  xix.  14,  31.  The  three  positions  here 
which  interpreters  have  taken  are,  first,  that  the  writers 
contradict  each  other,  and  cannot  be  harmonized ;  secondly, 
that  John  states  the  true  order,  and  that  Christ  did  actually 
on  this  occasion  anticipate  the  Passover  by  a  single  day,  and 
that  we  are  to  reconcile  the  synoptists  with  John  (so,  of  the 
latest  commentators,  Godet)  ;  thirdly,  that  the  synoptists 
follow  here  the  usual  and  correct  time,  and  that  we  are  to 
reconcile  John  with  the  synoptists.  For  arguments  estab¬ 
lishing  this  last  view  as  most  reasonable,  see  Robinson, 
Norton,  Andrews,  Wieseler  (^Beitrage  zitr  richtigen  Wurdi- 
gung  der  Evangelien^  pp.  230-283),  Ebrard  (^Wissensch. 
Kritik,  etc.,  3d  ed.,  pp.  615-640),  and  McClellan  (New  Tes¬ 
tament,  Vol.  i.  pp.  473-494).  I  will  only  remark  here  that 
it  seems  most  reasonable,  inasmuch  as  the  three  synoptists 
agree  with  each  other,  that  the  three  should  control  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  one,  viz.  John,  and  not  one  control  the  uncertainty 
of  three. 

The  evening  (oylna^),  as  results  from  vs.  14,  must  be  that 
of  the  day  on  which  the  disciples  went  to  prepare  the  Pass- 
over,  i.e.  here  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  which  the 
Jewish  habit  of  reckoning  from  evening  made,  of  course,  the 
beginning  of  the  loth  of  their  month.  Matthew  (xxvi.  20) 
has  the  same  expression  ;  but  Luke  says  less  definitely  (xxii. 
14),  W/ien  the  time  came,  i.e.  for  sitting  down  to  the  Pass- 
over-meal.  Matthew  and  Mark  omit  the  strife  of  the  apostles 
as  to  who  should  be  first,  and  the  Saviour’s  rebuke  of  that 
spirit.  This  scene  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal, 
and  perhaps  just  as  they  were  taking  their  places  at  the 
table.  Luke  records  this  incident  in  xxii.  24-30,  and  John 
records  Christ’s  washing  of  the  feet  of  the  disciples  during 
an  early  part  of  the  supper  (xiii.  1-20).  The  point  at  which 
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the  narratives  coalesce  next  is  that  of  Christ’s  foretelling 
the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  that  of  the  traitor’s  clandestine 
escape  from  the  room.  The  time  of  these  last  events  must 
have  been  later  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Both  Mark  here 
and  Matthew  (xxvi.  20)  say  that  only  Christ  and  the  apostles 
were  present  on  this  occasion.  The  preposition,  here  (/Acra) 
and  in  Matthew,  describes  the  tie  more  closely  than  Luke’s 
cw  avTw.  Even  the  friend  in  whose  house  they  had  met 
appears  not  to  have  been  among  them.  Josephus  states  that 
though  the  number  might  be  on  such  occasions  only  ten,  it 
rarely  included  so  many  as  twenty.  If  women  were  present, 
it  was  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  The  Karaites,  one 
of  the  later  Jewish  sects,  suffered  none  but  grown  men  to  be 
present. 

Ver.  18.  And  as  they  reclined  («al  dvaKeifiiv<ov  airr&v').  At 
first,  as  we  learn  from  Jewish  writers,  they  were  accustomed 
to  sit,  as  at  their  ordinary  meals ;  but  in  later  times,  when 
they  were  accustomed  to  recline  at  table,  they  adopted 
that  position  also  at  the  Passover.  According  to  Ex.  xii.  11, 
the  Hebrews  were  required  to  eat  the  Passover  standing; 
but  that  practice  had  long  since  been  discontinued.  The 
rehearsals  of  the  old  history  and  its  teachings  were  still  made 
prominent ;  but  the  old  symbology  had  more  or  less  passed 
away.  Shall  deliver  up.,  i.e.  to'  his  enemies  (TrapaSciaet,  not 
TrpoSuxreif  shall  betray') ,  states  only  the  act  to  be  done  ;  but 
that  act  would  be  one  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  because 
one  would  do  it  who  was  then  eating  with  Christ  from  the 
same  talde  (i<Tditov).  Matthew  says  more  definitely  that 
this  hand  of  treachery  and  Vjlood  was  resting  at  that  moment 
on  the  table  from  which  they  were  eating  together. 

Ver.  19.  One  by  one  (eh  Kod*  eh),  as  if  the  numeral  were 
indeclinable  (See  Buttmann,  N.  T.  Gram.  p.  30).  Others 
regard  it  as  a  later  Greek  idiom,  though  very  uncommon 
(See  Winer,  N.  T.  Gram.  p.  249).  The  negative  form  of 
the  interrogation,  “  Is  it  I  ?  ”  (prjri  ey<o ;)  repudiates  the 
implication  of  the  question.  Judas,  as  we.  may  infer  from 
Matt.  xxvi.  25,  was  the  last  of  the  number  to  ask  if  he  was 
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meant,  and  Christ’s  answer  affirmed  the  inquiry.  This  was 
said,  probably,  in  such  a  tone  that  the  other  disciples  did  not 
overhear  what  passed  between  Jesus  and  the  betrayer.  If 
we  insert  here  John  xiii.  23-26,  as  probably  we  should,  Jesus 
after  this  general  intimation  of  the  traitor,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  who  of  them  would  be  thus  guilty,  gave  the  morsel 
(^(ofilov)  to  Judas,  which  made  him  known,  of  course,  to 
John,  and  perhaps  to  Peter,  but  not  at  the  same  time  to  the 
other  disciples.  It  may  appear  singular  that  after  Judas  had 
been  thus  pointed  out  as  the  traitor  nothing  was  done  to 
prevent  his  escape  ;  but  probably  the  danger  was  not  thought 
to  be  so  imminent,  and,  though  the  interval  was  so  brief, 
Judas  was  already  safe  among  Christ’s  enemies  before  the 
other  disciples  could  arrest  him  and  defeat  his  purpose. 

Ver.  20.  It  is  not  meant  here,  as  often  understood,  that 
Judas  was  dipping  in  the  dish  at  that  moment,  and  waS 
pointed  out  to  the  other  disciples  as  the  traitor  by  that  coin¬ 
cidence.  The  dipping  in  the  same  dish  symbolized  the  inti¬ 
macy  and  friendship  existing  between  those  who  participated 
in  the  act.  Here,  of  course,  this  sign  on  the  part  of  Judas 
was  a  falsehood  and  a  snare.  The  dish  (jpvp\.iov)  contained 
the  bitter  herbs  and  sauce  into  which  they  dipped  each  one 
his  piece  of  unleavened  bread,  and  then  ate  them  together. 

Ver.  21.  For  (ori)  states  why  this  treachery  must  occur, 
and  yet  not  occur  in  any  such  sense  as  to  excuse  or  extenuate 
the  traitor’s  guilt.  It  fulfils,  indeed,  a  purpose  of  God,  but 
leaves  the  agent  to  act  or  forbear  to  act,  as  he  chooses. 
inrar/€L,  g-oes  his  way^  or  departs  from  life.  It  is  essentially 
Hebraistic  ("n^),  yet  with  approximate  classical  sense.  As 
is  written  (/co^w?  yeypainai^  states  the  accordance  between 
the  fact  of  Christ’s  death  (not  the  manner  of  it)  and  the  Old 
Testament  predictions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  language  of 
Mark  (see  also  Matt.  xxvi.  24)  recognizes  most  explicitly 
the  occurrence  of  such  predictions.  The  English  deist. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  took  the  ground  that  so  evident  are  these 
prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  Jesus  devised  his  own 
death  so  as  to  be  able  to  claim  that  argument  for  his  Mea- 
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siahship,  and  to  give  his  disciples  the  benefit  of  it  in  their 
controversy  with  the  Jews.  Supply  after  koXov,  as  in 
Matt.  xxvi.  24.  It  were  good  for  him,  etc.  “  If  these 
words,”  says  Tholuck,  “  be  taken  strictly,  there  is  then  cer¬ 
tainly  in  this  case  an  eternal  condemnation.  For  if  Judas  in 
the  most'  distant  period  of  time  should  become  holy  and 
happy,  then  these  words  of  Christ  would  not  be  true,  that  it 
were  better  for  him  not  to  have  been  born.” 

Verses  22-25.  —  Institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Passover  commemoration  among  the  Jews,  see  a  full  account 
under  Art.  “  Lord’s  Supper,”  in  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary.  Not 
only  the  four  evangelists,  but  Paul  (ICor.  xi.  23  sqq.)  records 
the  origin  of  this  Christian  service.  Its  existence  in  the 
church  goes  back  to  a  time  beyond  that  of  any  written 
monument  of  Christianity  ;  and  when  we  sit  at  this  table  of 
our  Lord,  we  may  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
Christian  witness  older  than  any  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Ver.  22.  As  they  are  eating  (^iaOiovrcav  avriov^  means 
simply,  in  the  course  of  the  Passover  meal.  Having  blessed 
(evKxrfrjffasi) ,  or  praised,  refers  not  to  the  bread,  but  to  God, 
as  the  giver  of  all  temporal  and  spiritual  benefits.  It  cor¬ 
responds  to  having  given  thanks  in  Luke 

xxii.  19  and  1  Cor.  xi.  24.  dprop,  a  loaf,  as  the  Greek  word 
signifies,  and  as  the  breaking  itself  (iKkaaev)  implies.  In 
1  Cor.  X.  16, 17,  Paul  says  very  expressly  that  the  church 
as  a  unity  answers  to  the  loaf  unbroken,  but  the  members 
individually  to  the  parts  into  which  the  loaf  is  broken.  Is 
my  body  (ianv  to  a&pd  pbov).  According  to  the  Protestant 
view,  the  copula  conjoins  the  subject  and  the  predicate  as 
equivalent  to  each  other,  but  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
view,  as  precisely  identical.  Such  expressions  as  “  God  is  a 
Rock,”  “  I  am  the  Shepherd,”  “  Ye  are  the  sheep,”  “  I  am 
the  Vine,  ye  are  the  branches,”  etc.  illustrate  a  familiar 
idiom  in  all  languages.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctiune  arrays 
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against  itself  every  evidence  of  the  senses.  The  act  of  giving 
the  bread  corresponds,  no  doubt,  to  that  of  the  head  of  the 
Jewish  household,  as  he  took  the  unleavened  cakes  and 
consecrated  them  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  Christ  gave 
them  in  like  manner  to  the  disciples,  as  memorials  of  a  still 
greater  deliverance  secured  for  them  and  all  believers  by  his 
sufferings  and  death. 

Ver.  24.  This  (tovto),  i.e.  the  cup  of  wine,  is  (symbolizes) 
my  blood,  etc.  The  wine  that  they  drink  in  the  East  is  red, 
and  so  much  the  more  a  fitting  symbol  of  Christ’s  blood 
shed  for  us.  The  new  covenant  which  this  blood  ratifies,  on 
the  part  of  man  is  that  of  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ, 
and  on  the  part  of  God  that  of  forgiveness  and  adoption  as 
his  children.  The  old  covenant  was  that  of  a  perfect  obedience 
on  the  part  of  man,  and  God’s  approval  or  condemnation 
according  to  the  fulfilment  or  the  violation  of  its  conditions. 
Instead  of  “  Old  ”  and  “  New  Testaments  ”  (which  comes  to 
us  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Testamentum'),  the  proper  designa¬ 
tion  of  our  Scriptures  would  be  “  Old  ”  and  “  New  Covenants.’’ 
The  distinction,  of  course,  is  one  of  principle,  and  not  of  time ; 
for  those  who  believed  under  the  ancient  economy  anticipated 
the  gospel,  and  those  who  in  Christian  lands  rely  on  their 
own  works  perpetuate  Judaism.  The  argument  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  turns  on  this  distinction.  Shed  for  many 
(^eK^vvofMevov  inrkp  ttoXXwj/),  as  in  Luke  also  (xxii.  20),  states 
not  the  design  of  Christ’s  redemption  on  the  part  of  God, 
for  that  is  universal,  but  its  result  as  limited  by  human 
conduct.  Yet  even  this  thought  is  so  expressed  as  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  triumph  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  men  over 
Satan  and  all  his  malignity  (see  especially  Rom.  v.  12-19). 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Luke  and  Paul  only  mention  that 
Christ  enjoined  this  observance  as  one  to  exist  in  his  church 
for  all  time  (see  1  Cor.  xi.  23-26).  The  coincidence  in 
their  accounts  of  the  Lord’s  supper  harmonizes  perfectly 
with  the  evidences  of  the  history  in  the  Acts,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tion,"  also,  that  Luke  and  Paul  were  companions  in  missionary 
labors.  Whether  Paul  would  state  in  1  Cor.  xi.  23  sqq.  that 
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he  received  all  his  knowledge  of  Christ’s  institution  of  the 
supper  from  a  revelation  made  directly  to  him,  or  had  its 
fuller  significance  and  importance  to  the  church  revealed 
more  fully  to  him,  the  language  of  Paul  does  not  absolutely 
deeide.  The  best  interpreters  differ  very  much  on  this 
question.  Luke  (xxii.  20)  and  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  25)  say 
that  Jesus  administered  the  cup  after  they  had  supped  (/lera 
TO  henrvrjaaC).  This  is  a  remarkable  expression,  and  there 
seems  to  be  only  one  way  in  which  it  can  be  understood 
without  violence  to  the  language.  I  will  simply  quote  here 
the  words  of  Stanley  on  this  point :  “  The  general  description 
of  the  gospel  narrative  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
breaking  of  the  bread,  as  well  as  the  blessing  of  the  cup, 
succeeded  the  supper,  whereas  the  emphatic  words  ‘  After 
he  had  supped  ’  imply  that  the  bread  was  blessed  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  and  the  cup  at  the  end  of  the  supper.  That  the 
cup  closed  the  meal  agrees  with  the  blessing  of  the  cup  after 
the  paschal  feast,  like  a  grace  at  the  end :  as  the  blessing  of 
the  bread  had  been  like  a  grace  at  the  beginning  ”  (Com¬ 
mentary  on  Corinthians,  p.  209). 

Ver.  25.  No  longer  {ovtciri')^  as  at  that  time  he  was  doing. 
The  expression  indicates  that  Christ  himself  partook  of  these 
emblems  so  significant  as  related  to  himself,  and  further  we 
should  not  expect  him  to  depart  on  this  occasion  from  his 
office  as  the  head  of  the  household  (See  also  Matt.  xxvi.  29, 
aTT*  apTi).  Until  that  day  (&)<?  yp,kpa<i  e/cetwy?),  when, 
after  a  brief  separation,  they  should  be  reunited  in  the  man¬ 
sions  of  the  Father’s  house  in  heaven.  With  reference  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  here,  Alford  quotes  Thiersch  as  saying  very 
justly,  though  perhaps  partially,  with  reference  to  the  entire 
sense :  The  Lord’s  supper  points  not  only  to  the  past,  but 
to  the  future  also.  It  has  not  only  a  commemorative,  but 
also  a  prophetic  meaning.  In  it  we  have  not  only  to  show 
forth  the  Lord’s  death  until  he  come^  but  we  have  also  to 
think  of  the  time  when  he  shall  come  to  celebrate  his  holy 
supper  with  his  own,  new,  in  his  kingdom  of  glory.  Every 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper  is  a  foretaste  and  prophetic 
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anticipation  of  the  great  marriage  supper  which  is  prepared 
for  the  church  at  the  second  appearing  of  Christ  ”  (Alford 
on  Matt.  XX vi.  29).  And,  I  think  we  may  add,  this  language 
has  hardly  less  significance  if  at  the  same  time  we  understand 
it  also  of  each  believer’s  personal  union  with  Christ  at  death ; 
for  Paul  declares  that  for  him  to  depart  from  this  life  was  to 
be  with  Christ,  and  that  personal  gain  he  could  forego  only 
if  it  were  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  others.  The  great 
public  recognition  of  Christ’s  disciples  at  his  final  coming 
may  have  been  his  nearer  thought  here ;  but  that  recognition 
presupposes  that  he  had  already  received  them,  and  made 
them  partakers  of  his  love  and  fellowship  in  heaven,  as  on 
earth.  The  one  view  of  the  meaning,  therefore,  does  not 
exclude  the  other.  The  two  taken  together  supplement  each 
other.  The  wine  in  this  heavenly  kingdom  is  new  (^tcaivofi)^ 
because  it  so  transcends  any  earthly  symbol  of  the  joys  of 
Christ’s  glorified  disciples  (see  Cremer’s  Biblico-Theological 
Lexicon  of  N.  T.  Greek,  s.  v.  Kaiv6<if  and  Trench’s  N.  T, 
Synonyms,  §  lx.). 

Verses  27-31.  —  Olirist  foretells  that  Peter  would  deny  him  thrice,  and 
that  aU  the  Apostles  would  desert  him. 

Ver.  26.  The  harmonies  generally  place  ver.  26  after  ver. 
31  (see  on  that  verse  in  that  place). 

Ver.  27.  Matthew  and  Mark  agree  almost  verbally  in 
this  section  ;  but  Luke  and  John  differ  from  them  by  omis¬ 
sion,  and  by  slight  additions  peculiar  to  each.  Shall  be 
offended  (aKavhaKtadi^aeaOe)  ^  or  made  to  stumble,  i.e.  morally, 
referring  to  the  flight  or  dispersion  of  the  disciples  when 
Christ  was  seized  in  the  garden.  I  will  smite  the  shepherd 
(warafo)  rov  rroipeva')  is  quoted  from  Zech.  xiii.  7,  and  has 
the  form  of  a  proverb.  As  such  it  admits  of  a  manifold 
verification.  It  is  applied  here  to  Christ,  as  having  it  ful¬ 
filled  in  his  own  experience.  It  occurs  in  a  passage  which 
was  s}X)ken  by  the  prophet  directly  of  Christ,  as  nearly  all 
interpreters  agree  who  recognize  Messianic  predictions  at  all 
in  the  Old  Testament  in  that  strict  sense.  (On  the  passage, 
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see  Hengstenberg  in  his  Christology,  Pusey  on  the  Minor 
Prophets,  and  Stier’s  Reden  Jesu,  Vol.  vi.  p.  76.)  It  asserts, 
as  applied  here,  that  the  condition,  viz.  that  of  the  smiting 
of  the  shepherd,  in  this  case  of  Christ,  was  fulfilled  when  he 
was  arrested  and  the  disciples  were  scattered. 

Ver.  28.  I  will  go  before,  or  precede  you  (jrpod^m),  i.e. 
after  his  resurrection,  and  there  in  Galilee  renew  his  inter¬ 
course  with  then).  Matthew  records  the  same  assurance  (xxvi. 
32).  Christ  manifested  himself  first  to  his  disciples  in  Judea 
after  his  resurrection ;  but  his  more  prolonged  and  important 
interviews  with  them  took  place  in  Galilee.  Undoubtedly 
the  greater  part  of  the  forty  days  before  his  ascension  were 
spent  in  that  region  where  he  had  passed  the  greater  part 
both  of  his  private  and  of  his  public  life,  and  where  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  so  much  more  numerous  than  in  southern  Pales¬ 
tine.  The  verb  irpod/yeiv  takes  in  the  New  Testament  an 
accusative,  even  in  this  intransitive  sense,  although  vpo  by 
itself  governs  only  the  genitive. 

Ver.  29.  Peter’s  reply  here  attaches  itself  to  Christ’s  inti¬ 
mation  in  ver.  27.  He  not  only  repels  the  imputation  as  to 
himself,  but  almost  denies  (et  teal)  that  the  others  can  be 
thus  guilty.  Yet  he  then  adds  (aXX’  ovk  iyot')  but  not  /,  as 
slightly  conceding  the  possibility  as  to  them  which  he  so 
confidently  repudiates  as  to  himself. 

Ver.  80.  To-day  (ayp^pov)  designates  the  time  more  gen¬ 
erally,  and  this  night  (ravry  ry  vvicrC)  the  precise  part  of  the 
day  intended.  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  doubtless  regarded 
the  cock-crowing  as  the  morning  hour,  for  which  it  is  a 
general  phrase.  The  interest  of  the  expression  as  connected 
with  Peter’s  fall  impressed  itself  deeply  on  all  their  minds. 
Mark  mentions  the  second  or  later  crowing  (St?)  as  the  fatal 
moment,  and  the  others  intend,  of  course,  the  same  crowing, 
which  was  the  proper  harbinger  of  day.  The  regularity  of 
this  signal  in  the  East,  as  travellers  say,  is  so  exact  as  to 
serve  almost  as  a  time-piece.  The  first  cock-crowing  is  near 
midnight,  and  the  second  just  before  dawn.  The  order  of 
the  Greek  words  in  Mark  is  singularly  graphic.  In  our 
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language  we  loose  very  much  of  this  characteristic  progression. 
The  statement  that  such  fowls  were  not  kept  at  Jerusalem 
at  that  time  is  incorrect.  They  may  not  have  been  very 
common ;  but,  as  the  Talmud  states,  they  were  not  unknown, 
and  the  Roman  inhabitants  certainly  would  not  have  regarded 
them  as  unclean,  if  that  was  the  feeling  of  the  stricter  Jews. 

Ver.  31.  The  other  disciples  asseverate  their  fidelity,  as 
well  as  Peter ;  for  they  too  had  been  admonished  (ver.  27) 
that  they  would  fail  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

Ver.  26.  Whether  this  verse  follows  chronologically  here, 
or  after  ver.  25,  is  disputed.  Probably  the  evangelist  antici- 
»  pates  Irere  the  order  by  a  single  remark,  and  then  falls  back 
and  supplies  what  he  had  omitted.  Having  sung  (vfivri- 
cavre<i')  the  customary  Psalms  which  concluded  the  Passover 
celebration.  It  is  probable  that  before  leaving  »the  hall 
Jesus  uttered  the  sayings  which  form  chapter  xiv.  in  John, 
though  in  just  what  connection  we  do  not  know.  The  words 
at  the  close  of  John  xiv.  (ver.  31),  “  Arise,  let  us  go  hence,” 
show  that  Jesus  must  then  have  left  the  room  where  they 
had  celebrated  the  Passover,  and  that  what  follows  must 
have  been  spoken  on  the  way  to  Gethsemane.  “  Issuing 
forth  thence  late  at  night,”  says  Godet,  “  they  would  pass 
through  the  silent  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  city,  and  there  sitting  down  perhaps  on  some  declivity 
which  overhung  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  the  Saviour  may 
have  uttered  and  the  disciples  have  heard  the  teachings 
which  John  records  in  the  chapters  of  his  Gospel  that  follow.” 
To  the  mount  of  Olives  (eU  to  Jpo?  t&v  ikatfav)  is  indefinite ; 
but  the  other  narratives  show  that  Gethsemane  is  meant, 
which  was  on  the  side  of  that  mountain  near  its  western  foot, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Verses  32-42.  —  The  Agony  in  Gethsemane. 

John  does  not  mention  the  agony  in  Gethsemane ;  but  he 
certainly  shows  a  knowledge  of  it,  when  he  says  (xviii.  1), 
“  Now  there  was  a  garden  there,  into  which  Jesus  went.” 
On  reading  these  words,  every  Christian  who  had  the  first 
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three  Gospels  in  his  hands  would  be  reminded  of  what  is 
related  in  them  so  memorably  connected  with  that  locality. 
The  reason  of  this  omission  in  John,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
transfiguration,  the  institution  of  the  supper,  and  of  many 
other  events,  'is,  that  the  agony  in  the  garden  was  so 
well  known  in  the  church  when  John  wrote  that  he  had 
no  reason  for  recording  it  anew.  Strauss  and  others  of 
that  class  admit  without  hesitation  that  the  writer  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  was  well  acquainted  with  the  synoptists ; 
but  they  call  him  a  pseudo-John ;  not  John  our  Lord’s 
disciple. 

Ver.  32.  Into  a  place ^  or  estate  (eh  not  Trposi) 

So  Matt.  xxvi.  36.  See  also  Acts  iv.  34,  etc.  The  proprietor 
in  all  probability  was  a  friend  of  Christ,  and  his  coming  at 
that  late  hour  was  no  intrusion,  but  may  have  been  under¬ 
stood  and  pre-arranged  between  them.  We  read  in  John 
xviii.  2  that  Jesus  often  resorted  thither  with  his  disciples. 
John  speaks  of  the  garden,  apparently,  as  reached  by  them 
just  across  the  Kidron  and  at  the  foot  of  Olivet ;  and  hence, 
though  the  Saviour  often  went  out  of  Jerusalem  to  Bethany, 
he  did  not  proceed  thither  on  this  occasion.  With  reference  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  traditionary  site  of  Gethsemane,  see  Bib. 
Diet.,  Art.  “  Gethsemane.”  Dr.  Hanna,  in  his  Life  of  Christ, 
thinks  the  present  Gethsemane  would  have  been  too  exposed 
a  place  at  this  time  of  the  presence  of  so  many  visitors  at 
the  Passover.  But  this  objection  would  apply  to  almost  any 
other  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  holy  city  at  that  particular 
time.  The  Saviour’s  Gethsemane  was  a  private  estate  ;  and 
if  the  seclusion  which  Christ  sought  could  be  found  anywhere, 
he  might  expect  to  find  it  there.  Luke  says  (xxii.  40)  tow 
TOTTow,  the  place^  i.e.  the  well-known  one,  to  which  he  so  often 
resorted,  Kara  to  edo^i.  While  I  shall  pray  irpocev^opaC), 
not  in  the  precise  place  where  he  was,  but  at  some  distance 
from  them,  as  Matthew  states  (xxvi.  36). 

Ver.  33.  Jesus  takes  with  him  as  the  witnesses  of  his 
humiliation  and  agony  the  same  three  disciples  who  had  seen 
the  glory  of  his  transfiguration.  He  directs  the  others  to 
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remain  in  the  meantime  and  pray  for  strength  against  temp¬ 
tation  in  their  own  behalf  (Luke  xxii.  40).  Yet  they  were 
not  in  the  meanwhile  far  from  Christ,  as  Matthew’s  deictic  e’/wt 
indicates,  and  Luke’s  “  about  a  stone’s  throw  ”  (xxii.  41). 
Amazed  (^eKdafi^euxdai)  can  refer  only  to  the  severity  of 
Christ’s  suffering  and  its  peculiar  character  as  connected  with 
the  great  mystery  of  the  atonement.  The  necessity  of  this 
vicarious  suffering  as  an  economic  measure  under  God’s 
government  it  hardly  falls  within  my  province  to  consider 
here. 

Ver.  34.  Unto  death  (&??  davarov),  i.e.  its  region,  or  very 
brink.  Remain  here  (^fieivaie  ^e)  shows  that  Christ  having 
first  separated  the  three  disciples  from  the  others  now  leaves 
them  and  separates  himself  from  the  three.  Yet  they  are 
not  so  far  from  him  but  that  they  can  see  and  hear  him. 

Ver.  35.  Mark  states  only  the  fact  that  Jesus  fell  to  the  earth 
(cTTi  Trj9  TV?)  as  he  prayed.  But  Luke  says  that  he  kneeled 
(ffek  TO,  yovara),  and  Matthew  that  he  fell  upon  his  face  to  the 
ground.  These  are  but  different  parts  of  one  act:  he  prayed 
not  standing,  but  on  the  ground  (Mark),  and  on  his  knees 
there  (Luke),  and  as  his  feelings  became  more  and  more 
intense  bent  forward  and  brought  his  face  to  the  earth 
(Matthew).  This  last  posture,  especially,  showed  the  Sa¬ 
viour’s  extremity  and  earnestness ;  for  it  was  only  in  special 
distress  that  the  Hebrews  prostrated  themselves  when  they 
prayed.  What  occurs  here  reminds  us  of  the  words  of  the 
evangelical  prophet :  “  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows . He  was  wounded  for  our  trans¬ 

gressions  ;  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed  ”  (Isa.  liii.  4, 5).  The  evangelist,  though  he  does  not 
quote  the  prophet  here,  records  the  fulfilment  of  his  words. 

Ver.  36.  The  three  evangelists  mention  the  prayer  of 
Christ  almost  in  the  same  identical  words.  Mark,  who 
listens  here  as  it  were  through  the  ear  of  Peter,  reports 
Christ’s  exact  words,  the  Father  (o  •n-ar'^p).  The 

latter  expression  interprets  the  former.  The  Chaldee  or 
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Aramaean  idiom  annexes  the  article  which  the  Greek  pre¬ 
fixes.  The  address  shows  that  Christ  had  not  lost 

his  sense  of  God’s  favor  and  love,  but  had  still  an  unimpaired 
assurance  of  his  own  divine  sonship.  His  last  words  on  the 
cross,  “  Father,  into  thy  hands  1  commend  my  spirit,”  testify 
to  the  same  consciousness.  That  he  had  any  apprehension, 
during  all  these  trials,  that  God  was  personally  displeased 
with  him  does  not  appear,  I  think,  from  any  rightly  inter¬ 
preted  expression  in  the  whole  account.  AU  things  are  pos¬ 
sible  (huvara).  If  it  be  possible,  says  Matthew  (xxvi.  39), 
with  the  same  meaning.  God  could  interpose  even  in  that 
extremity,  if  he  would,  and  rescue  Jesus  from  the  power  and 
malice  of  his  enemies.  “  Thinkest  thou,”  he  himself  says, 
“  that  I  cannot  beseech  my  Fatlier,  and  he  shall  even  now 
send  to  my  aid  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  ”  (Matt, 
xxvi.  53).  But  how  then  should  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled  ? 
How  then,  without  the  sacrifice  on  Golgotha,  could  propitia¬ 
tion  be  made  for  the  sins  of  men  for  whom  Christ  must  die  ? 
The  limitation  here  is  purely  a  moral  one.  The  purpose  for 
which  Christ  came  into  the  world  required  this  voluntary 
submission  on  his  part.  He  must  drink,  therefore,  the  cup 
which  was  now  pressed  to  his  lips.  God’s  purpose  must 
prevail  over  Christ’s  individual  preference  or  personal  ad¬ 
vantage.  “  In  this  extremity  not  what  I  desire,  but  what 
thou  desirest,”  is  Christ’s  answer.  At  this  crisis  (Luke) 
an  angel  appeared  to  him,  either  outwardly,  and  hence  so  as 
to  be  seen  by  the  three  disciples  (for  whom  in  part  the 
miracles  may  have  been  specially  meant),  or  inwardly,  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy  (See  Acts  x.  10  ;  xxii.  17).  The  former  is 
more  probably  the  mode  of  communication,  both  because  it 
agrees  more  exactly  with  Christ’s  condition  in  other  respects, 
and  because  it  was  meant  probably  also  for  the  disciples.  In 
both  cases  we  are  to  suppose  that  Christ  subsequently  in¬ 
formed  them  of  this  vision  of  the  angel,  and  of  its  signifi¬ 
cance  as  a  testimony  to  his  divine  mission,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  visit  of  the  angels  in  the  desert  (Matt.  iv.  11). 

Ver.  37.  Matthew  and  Mark  mention  that  Jesus  came  and 
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awoke  the  disciples  three  times ;  while  Luke  mentions  the 
fact  of  his  awaking  them,  but  not  how  often.  Luke  as  a 
physician  (Col.  iv.  14)  states  characteristically  that  it  was 
their  sorrow  (aTro  Xvtti;?)  which  caused  the  disciples  to 
sleep.  It  is  well  known  that  criminals  condemned  to  die 
must  often  be  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  to  be  led  to  the 
scaffold.  The  physician  Dr.  Stroud  mentions  some  remark¬ 
able  examples  of  this  fact  in  his  treatise  on  the  Physical 
Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ.  Christ  here  (so  Matthew) 
addresses  himself  especially  to  Peter  (yet  the  three  are 
meant,  as  we  see  from  Luke),  because  he  had  so  confidently 
affirmed  that  although  all  should  forsake  him,  yet  he  would 
never  forsake  him  in  any  emergency  (Mark  xiv.  29). 

Ver.  38.  Watch  (^prfyopelre)  has  here  the  double  sense 
of  keeping  awake,  and  being  thus  awake  of  guarding  them¬ 
selves  against  the  danger  of  which  Christ  has  forewarned 
them.  That  (declarative)  ye  may  not  enter  points  out  what 
should  be  the  subject  of  their  prayer  in  that  eventful  hour, 
viz.  that  they  might  not  be  tempted  or  tried  above  what  they 
were  able  to  bear.  The  temptation  was  inevitable  ;  but  the 
result,  in  their  use  of  the  appointed  means,  was  under  their 
control.  Some  less  correctly  make  ivd  telic  here :  that  ye 
may  not  come  into  temptation.  But  the  moment  of  trial  had 
already  come,  and  it  was  the  yielding  to  temptation  which 
Christ  would  have  them  avoid  by  the  vigilance  and  prayer 
which  he  enjoins  on  them.  All  three  of  the  synoptists 
record  this  significant  passage  in  the  history.  Matthew  adds 
(xxvi.  40)  that  Jesus  desired  them  to  watch  with  him,  as 
well  as  for  themselves,  because  the  consciousness  of  their 
sympathy  would  strengthen  him  in  this  hour  of  such  deep 
sorrow  and  humiliation. 

Ver.  39.  This  ag-ain  is  the  second  time  that  he  left  them 
to  pray  by  himself  (Matt.  xxvi.  42).  Saying  the  same  word 
(not  words,  as  in  the  A.  Y.)  means  that  this  prayer  in  its 
essential  import  was  like  the  first.  It  has  been  quoted  as  if 
it  were  an  instance  of  liturgical  repetition.  But  the  word 
(\6yov')  refers  to  the  coincidence  or  similarity  of  thought, 
and  not  of  language. 
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Ver.  40.  This  offain  is  the  second  return,  after  his  leaving 
them  the  second  time.  Their  eyes  were  very  heavy^  or 
weighed  down^  i.e.  with  drowsiness  (jcara^apwoiievot),  to 
which  they  yielded  (see  next  verse,  and  especially  Matt, 
xxvi.  43).  This  word  does  not  decide  of  itself  whether  the 
drowsiness  prevailed  or  was  resisted. 

Ver.  41.  Mark  omits  to  say  that  Jesus  had  left  them  the 
third  time,  but  implies  it,  of  course,  in  this  third  return  to 
them.  Matthew’s  rrd\t,v  (xxvi.  44)  supplies  that  omission. 
The  words  that  follow  (/tca^euScre,  etc.)  are  difficult.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  record  preserves  the  same  words,  and  thus  shows  the 
interest  of  the  first  Christians  in  them.  The  verbs  that  follow 
here  (^Kodevhere  avaTravecde)  may  be  imperative  or  indicative. 
In  the  first  case  they  mean,  sleep  on  and  take  your  rest;  and 
since  Christ  instantly  adds  that  the  traitor  is  just  at  hand 
(so  also  Matthew),  he  must  have  said  this  ironically  and 
reproachfully  ;  for  he  knew  it  to  be  impossible  for  them  to 
sleep,  and  could  not  therefore  have  seriously  meant  what  he 
said.  An  ironical  meaning  of  this  nature  seems  to  be  very 
much  at  variance  with  the  Saviour’s  unutterable  tenderness 
of  spirit  at  that  moment,  as  evinced  by  every  act  and  word, 
and  by  his  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  their  sleeping,  implied 
in  Luke’s  words  (xxii.  46)  that  it  arose  from  the  excess  of 
their  sorrow  and  their  true-hearted  sympathy.  Yet  very 
many  of  the  best  critics  adopt  that  explanation.  The  other, 
and  I  think  better,  rendering  is.  Do  ye  stilly  or  now,  sleep 
on  and  take  your  rest  ?  It  is  then  a  summons  to  them  to 
resist  that  drowsiness  which  oppressed  them,  and  to  follow 
him  as  he  should  now  go  forth  to  meet  the  traitor,  and  thus 
show  their  fidelity  to  him  by  such  proofs  of  it  as  they  might 
be  called  to  render.  It  is  enough  (^dire'xei),  i.e.  the  sleeping 
to  which  they  had  yielded.  The  reader  feels  that  our  Lord 
would  say  even  this  to  them  in  a  tone  of  forbearance  and 
love.  The  ironical  sense  here  requires  the  words  to  be 
S{)oken  abruptly  and  sternly. 

Ver.  42.  Arise,  let  us  go,  etc.  The  summons  here  is  very 
abrupt,  and  in  this  respect  Matthew  agrees  perfectly  with 
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Mark.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Saviour’s  watchful  eye 
at  that  moment  caught  sight  of  Judas  and  his  accomplices 
as  they  issued  forth  from  one  of  the  eastern  gates,  or  turned 
round  the  northern  or  southern  corner  of  the  city  walls, 
in  order  to  descend  into  the  valley.  Even  if  the  night  was 
dark  (though  probably  it  was  not),  he  could  have  seen  the 
torches  which  they  carried,  and  could  have  felt  no  uncer¬ 
tainty  respecting  the  object  of  such  a  movement  at  that 
hour.  A  few  brief  moments  would  suffice  to  bring  them  to 
the  foot  of  Olivet.  Judas,  as  we  see  from  John  xviii.  2,  was 
familiar  with  the  place,  and  could  lead  them  directly  to  the 
spot  where  Jesus  was  to  be  found. 

Verses  43-52,  —  Jesns  betrayed  and  made  Prisoner. 

Ver.  43.  If  Judas  was  called  Iscariot  from  Kerioth  in 
Judea  (Josh.  xv.  25),  he  was  the  only  disciple  who  was 
not  a  Galilean.  The  name  is  obscure,  and  does  not  fully 
decide  the  point.  Possibly  his  family  may  have  originated 
there,  but  had  removed  to  Galilee. 

Ver.  44.  A  sign  or  signal,  as  the  word  imports  (jtrvvtrrjfjMv) 
had  been  agreed  on  between  them.  The  uncial  mss.  do  not 
always  assimilate  the  v  in  such  cases  (See  Buttmann,  N.  T. 
Gram.  p.  8).  SJuill  kiss  (^tXiyo-w)  is  a  secondary,  but  fre¬ 
quent  sense  of  this  verb.  Safely  (a<r^X<Sk),  i  e.  with  such 
care  as  to  prevent  his  escape  or  rescue. 

Ver.  45.  Immediately  (evdvf),  without  delay  or  hesitation. 
pa^^ei  recognizes  only  his  professional  name  or  title.  Kissed 
him  tenderly  (^Kare^Lkyaev  ainov),  i.e.  with  affected  earnest¬ 
ness,  or  again  and  again.  The  stronger  word  here  (it  is 
simply  (piXyao)  in  the  context)  shows  how  ready  Judas  was 
to  add  hypocrisy  to  perfidy.  Yet  this  perversion  of  that 
sign  was  altogether  needless;  for  Jesus,  in  order  to  spare 
the  disciples,  stepped  forward  and  gave  himself  up  to  his 
pursuers,  and  thus  prevented  any  mistake  or  conflict  (John 
xviii.  4-9). 

Ver.  47.  Peter  only  (mentioned  by  name  in  John  xviii. 
10,  and  not  by  the  others)  drew  a  sword,  which  in  all  proba- 
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bility  he  had  brought  from  the  guest-chamber  in  anticipation 
of  the  unknown  danger  of  which  Christ  had  there  warned 
them  (Luke  xxii.  38).  According  to  Luke  (xxii.  49)  the 
other  disciples  also  inquired  at  that  moment  if  they  should 
smite  with  the  sword.  But  we  may  understand  by  this 
inquiry  that  the  other  apostles,  struck  with  Peter’s  attitude 
as  he  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  feeling  that  his  act  would 
be  their  act,  inquired  if  under  these  circumstances  they 
should  repel  force  by  force.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
Christ’s  disciples  were  accustomed  to  go  armed  as  they  went 
from  place  to  place.  The  question  itself,  “  Shall  we  smite  ?  ” 
implies  the  contrary ;  for  they  dared  not  act,  even  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  without  his  permission.  John  only  (xviii.  40)  men¬ 
tions  that  the  smiter  was  Simon  Peter.  Matthew  says  it  was 
one  of  those  with  Jesus  (xxvi.  ol).  Mark  says  that  it  was  a 
certain  one  of  the  bystanders,  and  Luke  (xxii.  50)  says  that  it 
was  one  of  them.  Says  Godet  on  this  point :  “  So  long  as  the 
Sanhedrim  yet  enjoyed  its  authority,  prudence  forbade  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  Peter’s  name  here  in  the  oral  narrative.  But  after  his 
death  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  John  was  no  longer 
restrained  by  the  same  fears  ”  (Comm,  on  Luke  xxii.  50). 
Note  here,  too,  that  the  name  of  Malchus  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  by  the  only  disciple  —  viz.  John  —  who,  well 
known  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas  (John  xviii.  15),  knew  him¬ 
self  that  name.  The  Greek  for  ear  (f>rdpiov)  is  a  diminu¬ 
tive,  and  according  to  some  means  the  lappet  or  tip  of  the 
ear  (See  also  Matt,  and  Luke).  But  in  that  later  age  the 
primitive  and  diminutive  forms,  especially  as  employed  of 
parts  of  the  human  body,  were  very  nearly  alike  (See  Lob. 
ad  Phryn.  p.  211).  John  says  that  it  was  the  right  ear 
that  Peter  cut  off  (so  also  Luke).  Malchus  was  probably 
stepping  forward  at  the  moment  to  handcuff  or  pinion  Jesus, 
and  Peter’s  blow,  that  was  meant  to  be  more  effective,  reached 
only  the  ear.  It  may  have  been  the  right  ear,  as  Stier  sug¬ 
gests,  (^Reden  Jesu^  Vol.  vi.  p.  268),  because  a  person  thus 
suddenly  assailed  would  instinctively  throw  his  head  or  body 
to  the  left,  and  thus  expose  the  right  car  more  than  the 
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other.  The  Saviour,  as  his  pursuers  were  about  to  seize  him, 
asked  to  be  left  free  for  a  moment  longer  (^Edre  eoyf  toutov, 
Luke  xxii.  ol),  and  that  moment  he  used  in  restoring  the 
wounded  man  to  soundness.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Luke 
the  physician  is  the  only  one  of  the  evangelists  who  mentions 
the  act  of  healing.  It  was  our  Lord’s  last  miracle  for  the 
relief  of  human  suffering.  The  hands  which  had  been  so 
often  stretched  forth  to  heal  and  bless  mankind  were  then 
bound,  and  his  beneficent  ministry  in  that  form  of  its  exer¬ 
cise  was  finished  forever.  John  does  not  mention  the  kiss 
of  the  traitor,  in  part,  perhaps,  because  it  was  then  so  well 
known,  and  in  part  because  he  was  so  intent  on  relating  how 
Jesus  forgot  himself,  and  was  concerned  only  for  the  safety 
of  his  disciples  (xviii.  5-9).  The  sudden  panic  and  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  crowd  and  of  tHe  soldiers  when  he  said  “  I  am 
he,”  we  can  hardly  account  for,  unless  we  recognize  it,  in 
part  at  least,  as  an  act  of  divine  power.  As  to  Peter’s  self¬ 
defensive  act  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  it  was 
itself  a  strong  testimony  to  his  faith  ;  but  he  had  endangered 
the  cause  of  Christ  by  his  rashness.  He  had  almost  taken 
from  the  Saviour  the  right  to  say,  as  he  subsequently  did  to 
Pilate,  “  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  my  servants 
would  be  fighting  for  me  ”  (John  xviii.  36).  Nay,  if  Malchus 
had  not  been  thus  healed,  Peter  himself  might  have  been 
arraigned  and  punished  as  guilty  of  a  seditious  act.  Luke 
speaks  of  Christ’s  having  touched  the  ear  (a^dfi€v(yi)  in 
order  to  heal  it.  Some  think  from  this  that  the  ear  still 
adhered  slightly  to  its  place. 

Ver.  48.  As  against  a  robber  (Xrjtrryvj  not  thief ^  as  in 
A.  V.),  who  had  at  his  command  a  host  of  ruffians  and 
assassins  (cf.  Acts  xxi.  38),  and  could  defy  all  the  military 
force  of  the  city  and  of  the  Roman  procurator,  and  yet  in 
open  day  tli^y  had  not  dared  to  lift  a  hand  against  him. 
The  multitude  on  this  occasion  who  came  to  seize 

Jesus  consisted  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Roman  cohort  (John 
xviii.  3)  ;  of  the  temple  guard  (Luke  xxii.  52 ;  Acts  iv.  1 ; 
V-  26)  acting  as  the  official  attendants  or  police  of  the  high- 
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priest  and  Saiiliedrim ;  and,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  crowd,  or 
rabble,  who  had  joined  the  others.  The  staves  or  clubs 
{^vXmv)  were,  it  would  seem,  not  only  such  as  the  people 
would  carry,  but  formed  a  part  of  the  equipments  of  the  force. 
John  says  that  some  of  them  carried  lanterns  and  torches 
(xviii.  3),  which  they  would  need  in  order  to  search  the 
hiding-places  to  which  they  supposed  it  possible  that  Jesus 
would  retreat  for  concealment.  Even  if  the  moon,  then  at 
its  full,  was  clear,  and  the  night  was  a  bright  one,  they  would 
need  such  helps,  because  the  western  side  of  Olivet  abounds 
in  caves  and  deserted  tombs,  and,  instead  of  a  voluntary  sur¬ 
render,  they  supposed  naturally  that  Jesus  would  seek  to 
escape  by  flight  or  concealment. 

Ver.  49.  But  that,  etc.  (aXX’  Xva)  is  elliptical.  We  supply 
here,  “  This  takes  place,”  or,  “  is  suffered,  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,”  etc.  (See  Winer,  p.  620).  Matthew  (xxvi.  56) 
inserts  the  omitted  protasis,  “  Now  all  this  took  place  that,” 
etc.  God’s  purpose  or  decree  in  such  cases  relates  to  the 
end  to  which  he  will  make  the  sins  of  men  subservient,  and 
not  to  the  acts  as  necessary  on  the  part  of  men  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end. 

Ver.  51.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  unnamed  actor  in 
this  passage  is  Mark  himself,  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  The 
circumstantiality  of  the  account  and  studied  suppression  of 
the  person’s  name  points  significantly  to  that  identification. 
The  mother  of  Mark,  as  we  see  in  the  Acts,  had  a  house  at 
Jerusalem  where  the  disciples  met  in  time  of  persecution ; 
and  it  is  likely  to  have  been  well  situated  for  concealment 
and  safety.  It  may  have  been,  therefore,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Kidron,  and  not  far  from  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 
The  young  man,  suddenly  aroused  by  the  tumult, and  hastening 
out  in  his  night-dress,  would  naturally  follow  the  crowd, 
and  so  much  the  more  on  discovering  that  it  ^as  Jesus,  of 
whom  he  himself  was  a  disciple,  whom  they  were  hurrying 
away,  evidently  with  some  murderous  design.  This  is  the 
only  place  in  this  Gospel  where  even  in  this  indirect  manner 
the  writer  seems  to  disclose  his  own  personality.  As  Dean 
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Alford  suggests,  some  other  reason  besides  the  accuracy  of  a 
graphic  narrator  must  hare  gained  for  this  incident  its  place 
in  the  history. 

Verses  63,  54,  and  66-72.  —  Jesns  bronght  before  the  High-priests 
Annas  and  Oaiaphas,  and  Peter’s  three  Denials. 

The  corresponding  passages  in  the  other  Gospels  are  Matt, 
xxvi.  57,  58,  69-75 ;  Luke  xxii.  54-62;  John  xviii.  18-18, 
25-27. 

These  passages  occur  thus  intermixed  in  the  same  Gospel, 
because  Peter’s  denials  and  the  examination  of  Christ  before 
the  Jewish  council  were  evidently  synchronistic,  and  the 
actors  different  persons  or  classes  of  persons. 

Ver.  53.  John  states  that  the  Saviour  was  first  (TrpSnov) 
brought  to  Annas,  who,  we  know  from  Josephus,  was  at  that 
time  the  rightful,  but  deposed  high-priest ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
his  importance,  and  as  a  reason  for  this  proceeding,  John 
mentions  that  he  was  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  the  actual 
high-priest.  Dean  Alford  thinks  that  the  examination  of  Jesus 
by  this  high-priest  embraced  the  same  range  of  inquiry  as  that 
before  the  entire  Sanhedrim  at  the  later  morning  hour  — 
that  the  same  questions  were  asked,  and  in  the  same  order, 
and  that  the  examination  was  as  full  and  final  as  the  other. 
But  such  a  repetition  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  and  so  much 
of  the  night  had  already  passed  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
crowd  so  much  into  the  part  of  the  night  that  still  remained. 

Ver.  54.  The  other  evangelists,  as  well  as  Mark,  mention 
this  act  of  Peter.  Matthew  (xxvi.  58)  and  Luke  (xxii.  54) 
speak  of  his  caution  in  keeping  at  a  distance,  and  John  refers 
to  himself  as  the  other  disciple  who  accompanied  him  (xviii. 
15).  It  should  be  noticed  that  although  John  refers  to  himself 
several  times  in  his  Gospel,  he  never  does  so  by  name,  but 
always  in  some  indirect  way,  as  here.  John  was  known  to 
the  high-priest,  and  had  free  access  to  the  court,  and  the 
porter  allowed  him  to  enter  without  hesitation  or  challenge. 
Ewald  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  a  Levite  on  the  side 
of  father  or  mother,  and  so  distantly  related  to  the  high- 
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priest.  Peter  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  crowd  till  lie  came 
to  the  door,  and  then,  through  John’s  intervention  (John 
xviii.  16),  was  allowed  to  enter. 

(Ver.  55.  Here  follows  a  collateral,  and  not  strictly  subse¬ 
quent,  event.  While  Peter  was  in  the  court  the  Sanhedrim 
were  in  one  of  the  upper  apartments,  canvassing  the  question 
of  the  testimony  which  they  were  to  urge  against  Jesus  as 
guilty  of  some  capital  offence  against  Jewish  laws  which 
would  justify  his  execution.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  wished  if  possible  to  put  him  to  death  on  some  such 
ground,  and  it  was  only  an  unforeseen  necessity  that  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  invoke  the  interposition  of  the  Roman  power 
in  order  to  accomplish  their  end).  Warmitig  himself  at  the 
fire^  lit.  at  the  light,  i.e  of  the  fire,  —  so  described,  perhaps, 
because  Mark  thinks  of  the  opportunity  which  the  light 
afforded  for  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  at  the  same  time 
how  the  events  could  be  seen  which  he  mentions  as  there 
taking  place.  The  expression,  at  all  events,  is  peculiar  and 
noteworthy.  This  incident  of  Peter's  w^arming  himself  here 
at  the  fire  on  the  night  before  the  crucifixion  tallies  with  the 
climate  of  the  country  at  that  particular  time  of  the  year,  as 
well  as  the  present  customs  of  the  country.  The  nights  at 
Jerusalem  at  that  season  of  the  year  are  very  cool,  though 
the  days  may  be  warm.  After  sundown  the  air  soon  becomes 
chilly,  and  under  the  open  sky  a  person  needs  to  increase 
his  raiment  or  have  recourse  to  a  fire.  Charcoal,  or  coal 
made  of  wood,  as  here,  is  still  used  at  Jerusalem,  though, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood  around  Jerusalem,  it  must  l)e 
brought  from  so  great  a  distance  as  Hebron. 

Ver.  66.  Therefore  he  sent  (John  xvdii.  24)  most  natu¬ 
rally  means  that  Annas  after  this  examination,  and  as  its 
result  (ovv'),  sent  Jesus  to  Caiaphas.  On  that  supposition 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  may  have  lived  near  each  other,  —  very 
possibly,  as  some  think,  in  contiguous  houses,  or  even  in 
different  apartments  of  the  same  house.  Their  relation  to 
each  other  as  father-in-law  and  son-in-law  might  render  this 
a  very  natural  arrangement.  But  some  interpreters  make 
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the  aorist  here  (airkareiKev)  a  pluperfect,  had  sent;  as  if 
the  remark  was  meant  to  guard  the  reader  against  supposing 
that  such  judicial  inquiries  as  those  which  John  mentions 
could  have  taken  place  anywhere  except  in  the  palace  of 
Caiaphas  the  high-priest.  The  aorist  often  occurs  as  plu¬ 
perfect,  but  generally  in  subordinate  temporal  and  relative 
clauses.  Peter  was  without  (Matt.  xxvi.  69)  or  outside,  i.e. 
of  the  hall  where  Christ  was  on  trial,  and  at  the  same  time 
below  (jcdioi^  Mark),  i.e.  in  the  court,  because  the*  hall  was 
an  upper  room.  This  court,  as  in  the  better  houses  in  the 
East  at  present,  may  have  been  a  spacious  one  open  to  the 
sky,  around  which  the  edifice  was  built.  It  was  usually 
entered  from  the  street  through  a  porch  or  archway,  fur¬ 
nished  often  with  a  seat  and  carpet  for  the  convenience  of 
the  porters.  Being  open  to  the  sky,  a  fire  could  l)e  built  in 
this  court  when  the  weather  required,  and  that  had  been 
made  necessary  by  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  night  on 
this  occasion. 

Ver.  67.  Matthew’s  one  maid  servant  (^fiLa  iraiBLOKrf,  xxvi. 
69),  i.e.  one  servant  there,  is  exactly  Mark’s  one  of  the 
maid  servants.  A  Hebraistic  use  of  this  numeral  for  our 
indefinite  article  is  not  clear  in  any  New  Testament  passage. 
Peter  was  one  of  the  group  that  stood  at  the  fire  and  warmed 
himself,  and  hence  the  portress,  who  had  just  then  left  her 
post,  recognized  him  as  one  of  Christ’s  disciples,  because  she 
herself  probably  had  admitted  him,  along  with  John,  who 
was  well  known  there  as  one  of  Christ’s  followers.  She 
asseverates  her  charge  that  he  was  one  of  that  man’s  fol¬ 
lowers,  with  her  eyes  fixed  intently  on  him  (arevLffaaa,  Luke), 
and  with  the  fullest  assurance.  Tlie  subjective  form  of  the 
question  (Mi)  Kai)  in  John  does  not  necessarily  disagree  with 
with  this ;  for  fir)  may  indicate  expectation  of  a  negative 
answer,  even  when  the  asker  is  disposed  to  believe  that  about 
which  he  inquires,  or  fears  that  it  may  be  true  (See  Winer, 
p.  511).  And  thou  (kcli  <tv)  implies,  as  she  well  knew,  that 
Jesus  had  other  followers.  The  Nazarens  is  not  here  of 
itself  reproachful,  but  patrial  only,  as  elsewhere.  The  oppro¬ 
brious  sense  grew  up  at  a  later  period. 
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Ver.  68.  Peter  declares  the  charge  to  be  not  only  false, 
but  unintelligible  to  him.  does  not  understand  a  word 
or  syllable  of  what  she  says.  Peter’s  tone,  as  he  said  to  her 
Twoi  (Luke),  woman^  was  meant  to  be  contemptuous  and 
defiant.  One  of  Christ’s  answers  to  his  questioners  during 
this  first  denial  presents  our  Lord  to  us  in  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  attitudes  of  his  entire  life.  He  asked  his  accusers  to 
bring  forward  their  witnesses,  if  they  had  anything  to  allege 
against  him  ;  for  he  had  taught  nothing  in  secret,  but  every¬ 
thing  openly.  A  bystander  resented  this  as  an  insult  to  the 
high-priest,  and  struck  Jesus  in  the  face  with  his  fist.  Christ 
replied  only  to  this,  “  If  I  have  spoken  ill,  convict  me  legally 
of  it,  but  if  well,  why  dost  thou  strike  me  ?  ”  (John  xviii.  22, 
23).  The  view  of  many  interpreters  has  already  been  alluded 
to,  that  John  (ver.  24)  reminds  us  that  the  examination  of 
Christ  was  taking  place  during  this  time  in  the  hall  of  the 
high-priest,  and  that  the  high-priest  was  not  Annas,  to  whom 
he  had  been  first  brought,  but  Caiaphas,  to  whom  Annas 
subsequently  sent  him. 

Ver.  69.  Matthew  (ver.  71)  says,  as  well  as  Mark,  that 
the  challenger  in  the  second  instance  was  a  woman,  and 
Luke  says  Another  one  (Irepo?),  i.e.  if  necessary,  person^ 
either  man  or  woman,  but  in  this  instance  woman,  as  the 
other  writers  inform  us.  Luke  says  (ver.  58)  that  Peter 
addressed  her  as  '‘AvOpame^  man^  i.e.  contemptuously,  as  a 
woman  was  often  called  in  Greek  usage  when  a  man  would 
speak  to  a  woman,  or  of  her,  in  the  most  insulting  manner. 
John  (see  xviii.  25)  ‘  returns  to  Peter’s  denial,  after  the 
interruption  occasioned  by  his  speaking  of  the  examination 
before  Annas.  “  Peter,  as  I  have  said  [so  we  may  paraphrase 
the  words]  was  standing  and  warming  himself  before  the 
fire ;  but  finding  that  he  was  well  known  there  withdrew  to 
the  porch,  and  was  there,  as  the  other  evangelists  relate, 
recognized  again  as  a  disciple.”  John’s  they  said  (elirov). 
being  indefinite,  may  be  said  of  one  person  or  of  several. 
Very  probably  others  present  caught  up  the  words  of  one, 
and  affirmed  them  as  their  own. 
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Ver.'TO.  The  third  denial  would  seem  to  have  occurred 
at  the  fire  again.  Peter  had  found  no  refuge  in  the  porch, 
and  returned  again  to  the  court.  It  was  on  being  confronted 
there  by  the  relative  of  Malchus  who  had  seen  Peter  in  the 
garden  that,  alarmed  and  exasperated  beyond  all  control,  he 
uttered  his  third  and  most  aggravated  denial  (ver.  71). 
John  here  again  shows  his  knowledge  of  the  in-door  part  of  , 
the  history.  He  knew,  evidently,  not  only  the  portress,  but 
other  members  of  the  household.  The  relative  of  Malchus 
saw  Peter  distinctly  enough  in  the  garden  to  recognize  him 
•now  as  they  stood  again  face  to  face.  In  addition  to  the 
rest,  Peter  was  in  danger  of  being  called  to  account  for  an 
attempt  against  the  life  of  a  body-servant  of  the  high-priest. 
His  speech  or  mode  of  pronunciation  as  a  Galilean  was  still 
further  («:at  7a/5)  proof  that  he  was  one  of  Christ’s  adherents. 
One  peculiarity  of  this  dialect  was,  that  the  Galilean  con¬ 
founded  his  gutturals  with  each  other.  A  Galilean,  for 
example,  as  the  Talmud  relates,  asks  a  Jew,  Whose  anar  is 
this  ?  “  I  do  not  understand  you,”  says  the  Judean.  “  Do 
you  speak  of  a  lamb  to  slaughter,  or  of  wine  to  drink,  or  of 
an  ass  to  ride,  or  of  wool  for  clothing  ?  ”  *  The  two  last 
consonants  are  the  same,  but  the  initial  guttural  is  in  each 
case  different. 

Ver.  71.  Instead  of  Ae  cursed  and  swore^  as  in  the  A.  V., 

I  would  prefer  to  render  (though  of  course  with  the  same 
meaning),  called  down  curses  on  himself  and  swore ^  saying. 
He  affirmed  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  this  man  on  trial,  and  appealed  to  God  to 
inflict  on  him  all  the  curses  due  to  perjury  if  he  did  not 
speak  the  truth  in  that  declaration. 

Ver.  72.  Instead  of  the  cock  crew  (A.  V.),  render,  a  cock 
crew^  i.e.  one  not  far  off,  and  hence  distinctly  heard.  We 
have  the  same  indefinite  subject  in  Matt.  xxvi.  74.  So  also 
render  in  ver.  68,  though  the  expression  there  is  perhaps  not 
genuine.  The  rendering  in  this  verse  of  Im^aKuiv  is  uncer¬ 
tain  almost  beyond  example.  The  A.  V.  has,  he  thought 
thereon.  Some  render,  he  began  to  weep  ;  some,  wept  abur^ 
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dantly ;  some,  covered  his  head  and  wept ;  and  some,  cast 
himself  forth,  or  hurried  out.  The  ambiguity  arises  chiefly 
out  of  the  uncertain  object  of  the  participle.  The  meaning 
last  stated  comes  nearer  to  the  having-  gone  out  (J^eXduiv) 
of  Matthew  and  Luke.  It  was  certainly  the  very  thing  tliat 
Peter  would  inevitably  do ;  but  a  majority  of  the  best  inter¬ 
preters  adopt  here  the  first  meaning,  that  of  the  A.  V.,  sup¬ 
plying  rov  vovv.  He  wept  bitterly^  says  Matthew  (xxvi.  75), 
and  also  Luke  (xxii.  62).  In  those  tears  we  may  recognize 
the  fulfilment  of  Christ’s  words  to  Peter  when  he  foretold 
the  sad  defection  :  “  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith 
may  not  utterly  fail  ” ;  and  in  his  subsequent  life  we  may 
recognize  Peter’s  loyalty  to  those  other  words :  “  And  wlien 
thou  art  converted  [or,  hast  turned  back  from  that  defection] 
strengthen  thy  brethren”  (See  Luke  xxii.  32).  The  tradi¬ 
tion  is  that  Peter  died  as  a  martyr  at  Rome,  and  asked  as  a 
privilege  that  he  might  be  crucified  with  his  head  downward, 
as  unworthy  to  be  crucified  as  Christ  was,  because  he  had 
denied  his  Lord  and  Master.  N.B.  Dean  Alford  inserts  a 
very  convenient  tabular  view  of  the  agreements  and  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  four  evangelists  in  their  accounts  of 
Peter’s  denials,  on  p.  197  of  his  How  to  Read  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment”  (1870).  He  gives  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  differences,  but  ought  not  to  speak  of  the  efforts  of  more 
vigorous  harmonists  as  “  little  dishonesties.”  It  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  us  always  to  show,  as  believers  in  the  truthfulness 
of  the  Gospels,  how  the  different  accounts  may  be  consistent 
with  each  other ;  but  we  are  not  required  to  show  that  they 
must  have  been  true  only  in  that  particular  way,  and  not  in 
any  other.  We  may  often  argue  in  such  cases  from  our 
ignorance,  as  well  as  from  our  knowledge ;  for  unless  an 
objector  knows  enough  to  know  that  this  or  that  explanation 
which  clears  up  a  difficulty  could  not  possibly  have  been  true, 
he  does  not  know  enough  to  allege  that  the  contradiction  or 
inconsistency  really  exists. 

(To  be  continned). 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION. 

NO.  II.  — THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM  IN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

The  elective  system  is  a  scheme  of  studies  in  which  each  student  chooses 
the  studies  he  pursues.  The  system  has  been  adopted,  with  limitations, 
by  many  of  the  principal  colleges  of  the  United  States.  It  has  not,  how¬ 
ever,  been  introduced  into  the  theological  seminaries. 

In  behalf  of  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system  into  the  theological 
course  of  study,  we  shall  first  suggest  a  few  of  the  many  arguments  that 
might  be  presented;  secondly,  attempt  to  answer  the  objections  urged 
against  the  scheme ;  and  thirdly,  suggest  the  conditions  of  its  introduction. 

1.  1.  Some  students  need  more  extensive  study  than  the  seminaries 
can  under  the  present  system  provide.  The  large  majority  of  theological 
students  enter  the  ministry,  and  throughout  their  life  perform  the  ordi¬ 
nary  duties  of  clergymen.  But  every  seminary  has  a  few  students  whom 
Grod  has  by  natural  endowment  or  by  training  designed  to  occupy  a 
difierent  position  in  his  church.  They  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  become 
either  professors  in  the  theological  school  and  of  metaphysics  in  college, 
or  authors  of  works  upon  the  relations  of  theology  to  the  other  sciences, 
or  public  lecturers  upon  certain  departments  of  theology.  The  work  to 
which  they  are  calle<l  obviously  demands  more  extensive  study  than 
ordinary  ministerial  work.  Opportunities,  therefore,  for  this  additional 
study  should  be  provided.  These  opportunities  are  provided  by  the  elec¬ 
tive  system.  This  system  allows  the  student  to  select,  and  to  devote  all 
his  powers  to,  those  studies  which  will  prove  of  the  greatest  use  in  the 
peculiar  work  to  which  Go<l  calls  him. 

2.  Some  students  need  to  dwell  longer  than  others  on  particular  de¬ 
partments.  They  now  have  a  greater  variety  than  their  minds  can  endure. 
Their  attention  is  divided  among  studies  which  are  not  fitted  to  each 
other  with  the  design  of  supplying  their  intellectual  needs.  In  the 
department  r  f  theology  of  the  German  university  (as  in  all  of  its  depart¬ 
ments)  the  courses  are  optional,  and  are  intentled  to  supplement  each 
other.  A  symmetrical  knowledge  and  training  are  thus  obtained.  But 
by  the  present  system  of  study  in  our  seminaries  the  attention  of  the 
student  is  distracted ;  and  those  students  who  need  to  dwell  longer  than 
others  on  special  departments  cannot.  By  the  elective  system  the  atten¬ 
tion  is  concentrated  upon  those  studies  upon  wliich  students  should  dwell 
most  intensely. 
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3.  Some  students  need  a  discipline  which  others  do  not  in  other  than 
theological  studies.  The  students  of  this  class  are,  to  a  great  extent,  those 
who  have  failed  to  receive  a  college  education.*  Every  professor  in  the 
theological  seminary  is  aware  that  he  has  students  under  his  instruction 
who  need  to  devote  special  attention  either  to  logic,  or  to  the  elements  of 
philosophy,  or  to  psychology,  or  to  rhetoric,  or  to  elocution,  or  even  to 
English  grammar.  To  supply  these  deficiencies  the  students  lack  either 
the  time  or  money  to  attend  other  schools  than  the  theological.  If,  in 
consequence  of  these  defects,  they  are  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  the 
seminary,  the  church  may  be  deprived  of  efficient  evangelists  or  home 
missionaries.  If  these  defects  are  not  corrected,  the  usefulness  of  the 
students  in  the  ministry  will  be  seriously  impaired.  If  without  correcting 
these  defects  they  enter  upon  the  theological  course  of  study,  they  fall  to 
derive  that  profit  from  it  which  they  ought.  Many  a  professor  of  theology 
numbers  among  his  pupils  those  to  whom  his  lectures  are  comparatively 
profitless,  simply  because  either  they  cannot  apprehend  the  philosophical 
principles  upon  which  his  system  rests,  or  their  minds  are  not  so  disciplined 
as  to  appreciate  his  reasoning.  They  half  understand  him;  they  mis- 
understand  him;  they  seldom  so  understand  his  system  as  to  apply  it 
correctly  in  their  work  as  clergymen.  The  elective  system  is  the  most 
effective  instrument  in  giving  that  special  discipline  which  these  students 
need.  By  its  means  the  time  and  mental  energy  which  they  are  now 
wasting  in  taking  notes  of  lectures  which  they  can  neither  apply  correctly 
nor  appreciate  may  be  devoted  to  special  training  in  logic,  metaphysics, 
rhetoric,  or  similar  branches. 

4.  Some  students  have  an  incapacity  for  one  class  of  subjects,  and  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  another  class.  If  the  incapacity  is  comparatively 
absolute,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  correct  it.  If  it  is  only  partial, 
special  attention  should  be  devoted  to  that  class  of  studies  fitted  to  remove 
it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  student  has  a  remarkable  capacity  for  a 
certain  class  of  studies,  he  should  cultivate  this  capacity  most  assiduously. 
Is  not  the  whole  church  grateful  that  Tischendorf  began  so  early,  and 
continued  for  more  than  half  a  century,  to  cultivate  his  extraordinary 
powers  in  a  single  branch  of  knowledge  ?  If  he  had  divided  his  attention 
between  New  Testament  mss.  and  German  philosophy,  what  a  loss  to  the 
Christian  world  1  If  God  has  endowed  any  theological  student  with  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  a  certain  class  of  studies,  he  should  cultivate  that 
capacity  most  constantly.  The  elective  system  is  the  method  by  which 
tltis  special  cultivation  is  attained. 

5.  The  elective  system  would  be  of  peculiar  advantage  to  those  clergy¬ 
men  who  desire  to  prosecute  their  studies  further  than  they  were  able  to 

'  Of  three  hundred  and  seventeen  students,  members  of  Congregational 
theological  seminaries,  seventy-four  have  not  been  connected  with  any  college. 
(Congregational  Year-Book,  1879,  p.  71). 
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prosecute  them  in  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  theological  school.  If 
such  clergymen  become  resident  licentiates  of  the  seminary,  they  receive, 
under  the  present  system,  very  little  benefit  from  the  curriculum ;  for  they 
have  completed  the  regular  course  of  study.  No  express  provision  is  made 
for  their  instruction  in  particular  branches.  The  licentiates  are  few  in 
number,  pursue,  as  a  rule,  no  studies  in  common,  and  are  not  influenced 
by  that  scholarly  enthusiasm  which  arises  from  the  common  pursuit  of 
common  studies.  By  means  of  the  elective  system  regular  instruction  in 
new  and  advanced  studies  would  be  provided  for  them.  The  many  cler¬ 
gymen,  moreover,  who  would  be  profited  by  residing  in  European  univer¬ 
sities,  but  cannot  afford  to  go  to  Europe,  might,  in  case  of  the  introduction 
of  the  elective  system,  substitute  a  residence  at  one  of  the  theological 
seminaries.  The  “  Summer  School  of  Philosophy,”  which  Mr.  A.  Bronson 
Alcott  Ls  announced  to  hold  at  Concord,  suggests  the  need  of  the  elective 
system.  If  the  studies  which  will  be  pursued  in  Mr.  Alcott’s  school  were 
introduced  into  the  theological  seminary,  these  clergymen  would  be 
attracted  rather  to  New  Haven  or  Andover  than  to  Concord. 

6.  Every  student  ought  to  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  by  himself.  But  some  students 
should  obtain  a  special  knowledge  of  particular  departments.  Students 
of  a  metaphysical  habit  of  mind  should  possess  so  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  theology  that  they  can  investigate  its  relations  to  other  departments  of 
philosophy.  Students  interested  in  philology  should  be  so  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  language  that  they  can  examine  its  relations  to  the  c(^nate 
tongues  of  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic.  The  elective  system  allows  the 
student  to  obtain  sufficient  knowledge  to  pursue  after  graduation  each 
department  of  theological  study  by  himself,  and  also  to  make  special 
investigations  in  particular  departments. 

7.  The  introduction  of  the  elective  system  into  the  theological  seminary 
would  increase  the  enthusiasm  of  students  in  their  studies.  This  has 
been  the  effect  of  its  introduction  into  the  colleges.  At  Harvard,  for 
example,  the  elective  system  has  lifted  the  department  of  philosophy  —  a 
study  which  in  most  colleges  is  disliked  by  students,  and  is  pursued  with 
only  a  modicum  of  the  advantage  which  should  be  derived  from  it  —  into 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  departments  of  the  whole  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  elective  system  substitutes  attraction  for  constraint ;  it 
draws,  not  impels,  students.  It  attracts  students  to  those  studies  in  which 
they  excel,  or  in  which  they  need  special  instruction,  and  in  which,  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  specially  interested. 

8.  The  elective  system  increases  the  enthusiasm  of  professors  for  the 
studies  which  they  teach.  It  effects  this  result  in  two  ways  :  (1)  It  either 
wholly  relieves  professors  of  those  students  who  are  specially  inferior  in 
the  studies  in  which  they  instruct,  or  places  them  in  classes  designed  for 
their  particular  needs ;  (2)  and  it  also  assures  them  that  those  students 
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(■electing  their  departments  are  specially  interested  in  the  topics  examined. 
No  class  of  professors  is  more  enthusiastic  than  the  German.  One  reason 
of  the  enthusiasm  is  that  the  German  professor  is  conscious  that  his 
auditors  either  are  specially  fitted  to  appreciate  his  lectures,  or  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  subjects  discussed.  “  He  [the  German  pro¬ 
fessor]  lectures  only  to  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  hear.  He  is 
sustained  by  the  consciousness  that  his  words  are  not  scattered  by  the 
wayside,  but  that  they  fall  upon  soil  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  will 
bring  forth  new  fniit  in  turn.”^ 

9.  The  elective  system  will  allow  subjects  which  ought  to  be  taught  in 
the  seminary,  but  which  now  are  not  for  lack  of  time.  At  least  three 
new  departments  of  study  should  be  established  in  the  theological  semi¬ 
nary  :  The  relation  of  theology  to  other  sciences,  a  professorship  of  biblical 
theolc^y,  and  a  professorship  of  missionary  instruction.  A  chair  in  the 
first-named  subject  has  recently  been  founded  in  Andover  Seminary; 
but  without  the  elective  system  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  students  can 
pay  due  attention  to  this  department,  and  not  neglect  others  no  less  im¬ 
portant.  Jn  other  seminaries,  however,  the  need  of  instruction  in  this 
field  is  not  supplied.  A  distinctively  biblical  theology,  such  as  is  indicated 
in  the  works  of  Dr.  Schmid  or  Dr.  Martensen,  should  be  taught  in  the 
seminary.  The  importance  of  thorough  instruction  in  systematic  theology 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate ;  but  it  is  certain  that  when  instruction  in 
biblical,  is  combined  with  instruction  in  systematic,  theology,  neither  de¬ 
partment  can  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  Moreover,  a  professorship 
of  missionary  instruction  should  be  founded  in  the  seminaries.  In  behalf 
of  its  establishment  the  Rev.  Dr.  Happer,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  a  missionary  in  China,  has  argued  most  effectively  in  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  for  July  1876.  Now  in  these  three  departments  instruction 
is  needed  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  theolc^ical 
seminaries  in  the  United  States.  But  under  the  prescribed  system  the 
student’s  attention  is  so  occupied  with  philology,  history,  homiletics,  and 
theology  that  he  would  have  no  time  to  spare  for  the  study  of  three  addi¬ 
tional  subjects.  Therefore  the  elective  system  should  be  introduced,  to 
allow  him  to  devote  his  attention  to  those  studies  alone  which  will  prove 
most  remunerative  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  results. 

10.  The  elective  system  has  been  introduced  into  law  schools.  In 
the  Harvard  Law  School  the  system  has  been  in  use  several  years.  During 
the  last  two  of  the  three  years  of  the  course  electives  occupying  in  lectures 
eighteen  hours  a  week  are  offered,  from  which  the  student  is  obliged  to 
select  fourteen.  Experience  teaches  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  law 
student  to  obtain  that  specific  knowledge  of  particular  departments  which 
his  professional  work  demands  without  the  elective  system.  The  theo¬ 
logical  student  needs  a  specific  knowledge  of  particular  departments  as 
deeply  as  the  law  student.  As,  therefore,  the  elective  system  is  essential 

1  Hart’s  German  Universities,  p.  268. 
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to  the  efficiency  of  the  law  school,  so  also  is  it  essential  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  theological  seminary. 

II.  We  now  pass  from  the  arguments  for  introducing  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem  into  the  theological  course  of  study  to  an  examination  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  against  the  introduction. 

1.  Post-graduate  courses  of  instruction  would  accomplish  the  same 
purposes  as  the  elective  system.  Reply  :  (a)  In  the  case  of  students  of 
ordinary  ability  the  regular  courses  of  instruction  plus  post-graduate  courses 
might  be  as  productive  of  the  results  desired  as  the  elective  system.  But 
in  the  case  of  other  classes  of  students  post-graduate  instruction  would  not 
accomplish  the  wished-for  results.  Students  who  have  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  certain  subjects  should  begin  as  early  as  possible  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  course  to  devote  special  attention  to  these  subjects.  Those,  more¬ 
over,  who  are  specially  inferior  in  certain  studies  should  commence  at  the 
earliest  moment  to  remove  their  inferiority,  (b)  As  a  fact,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  students  do  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  post¬ 
graduate  study.  A  desire  to  begin  the  work  of  the  ministry,  a  lack  of 
money,  or  similar  reasons,  impel  the  graduate  to  make  the  months  or 
weeks  dividing  the  day  of  his  graduation  from  the  day  of  his  ordination 
or  installation  as  few  as  possible. 

2.  Students  do  not  know  their  intellectual  needs,  and  therefore  will 
not  under  the  elective  system  select  their  studies  with  discretion.  Reply : 
(a)  Theological  students  are  more  mature  than  college  students.  Collie 
students,  as  a  body,  select  their  studies  discreetly;  a  fortiori,  will  theologi¬ 
cal  students.  (6)  Students  will  choose  their  electives  only  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  their  instructors,  who  are  qualified  to  judge  what  studies  should 
be  selected. 

3.  Students  will  select  the  easiest  courses,  not  those  they  need  to  pursue. 
Reply :  The  moral  and  Christian  character  of  the  members  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  refutes  this  objection.  If  the  law  student  or  the  college 
sophomore  is  considered  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  easy  courses,  how 
much  smaller  the  temptation  to  the  student  of  theology. 

4.  The  variety  of  studies  presented  by  the  elective  system  is  too  great. 
Reply :  Though  the  number  of  studies  under  the  elective  system  is  greater 
than  under  the  prescribed,  yet  the  student  will  usually  choose  fewer 
distinct  studies.  The  elective  system  allows  the  student  to  concentrate 
his  attention  upon  a  few  subjects  intimately  related  to  each  other.  If  a 
student  of  remarkable  capacity  for  philosophical  studies  is  obliged  to 
spend  several  hours  a  week  during  his  middle  and  senior  year  upon  He¬ 
brew,  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  language  in  his  junior  year,  his 
attention  is  so  distracted  that  he  fails  to  receive  the  advantages  he  ought 
from  his  theological  study.  Concentration,  concentration  is  the  essence 
of  the  elective  system. 

5.  The  work  cf  instruction  which  the  elective  system  demands  will  prove 
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too  severe  for  the  professors.  Reply :  (a)  The  lectures  of  the  ordinary 
professor  remain  substantially  the  same  from  year  to  year.  Once  written, 
they  are  revised  from  time  to  time,  but  their  substantial  form  is  retained. 
The  ordinary  professor,  therefore,  under  the  prescribed  system  of  study 
has  considerable  time  to  devote  to  pursuits  outside  of  the  curriculum. 
This  time  may  be  given  to  the  additional  work  demanded  by  the  elective 
system.  (6)  The  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  of  the  United 
States  delivers  fewer  lectures  a  week  than  the  theological  professor  in  the 
German  university.  We  turn  to  the  scheme  of  studies  of  a  recent  winter 
at  Leipzig,  and  we  read  that  Delitzsch  lectures  eleven  hours  a  week, 
Luthardt  fourteen,  and  Kahnis  fifteen.  The  ordinary  professor  in  the 
American  theological  school  seldom  lectures  more  than  six  or  eight  hours 
each  week.  The  experience  of  German  professors  permits  the  belief  that 
American  professors  can  lecture  a  few  additional  hours  without  incurring 
the  danger  of  overwork,  (c)  The  professors  in  the  seminary  would  be 
the  last  persons  to  present  this  objection.  Not  a  few  of  them,  we  believe, 
desire  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system;  and  all  of  them,  with 
scarce  an  exception,  we  feel  assured,  would  be  glad  to  perform  the  addi¬ 
tional  work  necessitated  by  the  elective  system,  if  the  introduction  of  the 
system  would  more  thoroughly  qualify  theological  students  for  the  work 
to  which  God  calls  them. 

IIL  The  principal  conditions  necessary  to  the  introduction  of  the 
elective  system  are  these  :  1.  The  establishment  of  courses  of  instruction 
of  a  more  elementary  character  than  now  provided  in  Greek,  history, 
homiletics,  and  theology. 

2.  The  establishment  of  courses  of  a  more  advanced  character  in  all  the 
departments  of  theological  study. 

8.  The  establishment  of  special  courses  as  the  needs  of  students  require. 

4.  A  more  precise  division  of  students  on  the  ground  of  their  ability, 
attainments,  and  aims.  By  this  division,  work  of  a  nature  similar  to  that 
done  in  the  seminar  of  the  German  university  might  be  performed,  and 
with  results  of  corresponding  excellence.  J.  s. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

LANGE’S  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.* 

BT  PROP.  7.  P.  LACROIX,  PROFESSOR  OP  XODERH  LANO0AOE8  AHD  BISTORT, 
OHIO  WESLETAR  URITBRSITT,  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 

Though  Dr.  Lange  is  chiefly  known  in  America  by  his  Commentaries, 
yet  this  is  by  no  means  his  main  field  of  labor.  He  is  also  a  fruitful  laborer 
in  systematic  theology.  Some  of  his  productions  here  are  of  very  high  rank. 

Most  recent  among  his  works  is  the  one  now  before  us  :  Elements  of 
Christian  Ethics.  A  glance  at  this  work  will  show  that  it  is  a  marvel  of 
compact  erudition  and  su^estiveness.  Like  most  German  works,  and 
unlike  most  English  works,  it  gives  great  prominence  to  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  subject.  On  the  latter  point  it  is  very  comprehensive, 
thorough,  and  recent.  Every  ethical  writer  worthy  of  mention,  from 
Menes  to  Rothe,  Wuttke,  and  Kaulich,  is  critically  examined  and  judged. 
Indeed  there  runs  a  very  incisive  polemical  element  throughout  the  whole 
book.  We  purpose  here  to  give  simply  an  outline  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  work,  and  then  to  cite  some  of  the  positions  of  Lange  on  several 
vital  points. 

After  a  preface  of  eight  pages  there  follows  a  critical-historical  intro¬ 
duction  of  fifty  pages.  This  consists  largely  of  a  sharp  criticism  of  the 
systems  of  Schloiermacher  and  Rothe.  At  the  opening  of  this  discussion 
we  find  a  suggestive  synoptical  view  of  the  two  streams  (Protestant  and 
Catholic)  of  ethical  development  since  the  revival  of  learning :  1.  Re¬ 
formed  and  Tridentine  ethics;  2.  Orthodox  and  Jesuitic  ethics;  3.  Pietis- 
tic  and  Jansenistic  ethics ;  4.  Rationalistic  and  Joeephinistic  ethics ;  5. 
Christological  and  confessional  forms. 

In  the  midst  of  the  introduction  occurs  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  conscience.  We  submit  a  synopsis  :  The  idea  of  conscience  is  as 
universal  as  that  of  God ;  for  its  very  notion  is  that  of  a  revelation  of 
God  in  man.  Despite  the  varieties  of  its  actual  manifestation,  it  is  a 
direct  activity  of  the  Spirit,  and  its  witnessing  power  is  comparable  to  that 
of  revelation  itself.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  reality  of  con¬ 
science  should  be  de'nied.  But  it  has  been  denied.  Rothe  does  it;  and 
yet  his  denial  amounts  to  nothing  but  a  denial  of  its  name.  It  is  simply 
one  of  Rothe’s  magnificent  eccentricities. 

^  Gmndriss  der  Christlichen  Ethik.  Von  Dr.  J.  P.  Lange,  pp.  248.  Heidel- 
beig.  1378. 
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Unfortunately  the  essay  of  Ktschl  — Ueber  das  Gewlssen  —  furnishes  but 
little  light.  He  denies  that  conscience  makes  its  validity  universally  felt. 
He  attributes  the  upbraidings  of  conscience  to  the  effects  of  moral  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  overlooks  the  difficulty  in  which  he  thus  involves  himself  of 
accounting  for  the  beginnings  of  conscience  in  society  at  all.  If  society 
creates  conscience,  what  are  the  elements  out  of  which  it  creates  it  ?  Is 
HQt  such  a  position  contradictory  ?  Does  it  not  imply  that  society  has 
already  the  essence  of  conscience  ? 

To  say  that  society  creates  conscience,  or  that  law  creates  it,  or  that  the 
Romish  hierarchy  creates  it,  are  simply  three  variations  of  the  same 
thought.  Vilmar  has  defended  the  second  position  ;  and  he  has  been  re¬ 
futed  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Wuttke.  Conscience,  says  Wuttke,  is  not 
an  empty  vessel  into  which  an  objective  law  pours  its  contents ;  but  it  has 
contents  itself.  And  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  having  positive  contents  within 
itself  that  objective  revelation  can  and  does  appeal  to  it.  Had  it  no  con¬ 
tents  of  its  own,  a  code  of  tyranny  and  murder  would  be  approved  by  con¬ 
science  just  as  readily  as  a  code  of  righteousness.  Divine  revelation  is  not 
sent  to  create  conscience,  but  to  educate  and  complement  it. 

The  Romish  moralists  make  of  conscience  a  function  of  the  intellect,  a 
dictamen  practicum  rationis  (Gury).  Thus  the  way  is  open  for  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  the  tyranny  of  the  hierarchy.  For  the  intellect  can  be  trained  into 
submission.  Conscience  is  mei^ed  into  submission ;  and  then  we  are  re¬ 
quired  to  sacrifice  our  intellect,  our  private  judgment,  to  the  decisions  of 
the  pope.  Thus  the  Syllabus  is  made  the  law  of  the  conscience.  And 
then,  all  resistance  to  the  Syllabus  is  termed  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
conscience. 

A  chief  occasion  of  these  contradictory  views  of  conscience  arises  from 
not  distinguishing  between  conscience  itself  and  our  subjective  interpre¬ 
tation  of  its  voice.  This  difference  is  illustrated  by  the  difference  between 
the  direct  oracle  of  the  Greek  priestess,  and  the  priestly  interpretation  of 
that  oracle.  So  in  the  account  of  the  fall,  —  what  God  said  was  the  voice 
of  conscience ;  what  the  serpent  said  was  the  voice  of  subjective  reason. 
Also  Paul  distinguishes  between  the  firm  word  of  conseience  and  the 
subjective  reasonings  of  the  understanding. 

The  fact  is,  conscience  is  perfectly  clear,  and  yet  perfectly  pervertable. 
It  is  the  innate  moral  sensorium  of  the  personality  for  differentiating  rifjht 
and  wrong,  good  and  evil.  Unquestionably  man  has  an  innate  sensorium 
also  for  the  true  and  the  false,  and  for  beauty  and  deformity.  The  prim¬ 
itive  utterance  of  conscience  is  a  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil.  The  voice  of  primitive  conscience  is  as  truly  a  voice  of  the  moral 
sensorium  in  man,  as  is  pain  a  voice  of  the  bodily  sensorium  in  man.  But 
its  voice  expresses  itself  in  a  synthetic  sentiment,  and  not  in  analytical  words. 
But  now  comes  in  reason,  and  interprets  this  sentiment  into  words;  and 
it  does  so  under  motives  of  self-love,  —  hence  its  liability  to  misinterpret. 
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But  the  primitive  utterances  of  conscience,  the  synthetic  sentiment,  is 
the  essential  and  incorruptible  phase  of  conscience.  The  Romish  church 
has  an  interest  in  denying  or  overlooking  this  hrst  phase.  But  if  it  is 
overlooked,  then  the  image  of  Grod  in  man  is  overlooked.  Man  is  then 
absolutely  unredeemable.  For,  if  there  remains  no  smouldering  spark 
of  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  man,  how  can  Christ,  how  can  the  gospel, 
awaken  in  him  any  response. 

In  the  work  of  K  Hofmann  we  find  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  two  Greek  words  for  conscience  —  and  oweiSiycrw. 

The  former  word  designates  the  conscience  in  its  primitive  and  pure  stage. 
It  signifies  the  organic  health  of  man’s  higher  powers  in  virtue  of  their 
harmony  with  perfect  rectitude.  It  is  the  moral  reaction  of  man’s  primi¬ 
tive  ideal  nature  against  the  fleshly  side  of  that  nature,  i.e.  it  is  the  con- 
scientia  pura  as  a  scintilla  divina.  The  crweiSi/o-tv,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
awrqpfi^is  after  being  translated  by  the  understanding  from  sentiment 
into  words. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  we  are  presented  with  three  diverse  concep¬ 
tions  of  conscience  by  three  eminent  contemporaries  at  Heidelberg. 
Scbenkel  defines  conscience  as  the  religious  organ  of  the  human  mind, 
the  sole  bond  between  man  and  God.  Rotbe  holds  the  opposite  extreme. 
Gass  holds  a  mean  place  between  the  two.  The  latter  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  two  forms  of  conscience  as  mentioned  above.  It  is 
only  by  holding  fast  to  this  distinction  that  we  can  explain  the  fact  that 
some  writers  regard  conscience  as  infallible,  while  others  vigorously  deny 
it,  as  also  that  we  hear  of  so  many  different  kinds  of  conscience.  Con¬ 
science  per  se  is  infallible,  for  it  is  the  innate  norm  of  morality  in  the 
essence  of  human  nature  itself.  The  special  verdicts  of  conscience  are 
fallible,  for  they  are  mediated  by  a  sin-affected  understanding.  But  why 
was  man’s  nature  so  construeted  that  the  voice  of  conscience  Ls  capable  of 
misinterpretation  ?  In  order  to  give  play-room  to  moral  freedom  of 
choice.  Conscience  does  not  force,  it  only  admonishes.  A  conscience  that 
should  force  would  be  a  contradictio  in  adjecto.  A  false  decision  of  con¬ 
science  would  not  involve  guilt,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  decision  implies  a  sin-occasioned  perversion  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  moral  sentiment.  'The  various  so-called  kinds  of  conscience  —  a  true, 
a  false,  a  doubting,  a  timorous,  a  lax,  a  sickly,  a  strong,  a  weak  con¬ 
science  —  are  only  applicable  to  conscience  in  its  secondary,  analytical 
form.  No  system  of  ethics  can  have  a  safe  basis  without  admitting  this  two¬ 
fold  form  of  conscience.  As  justification  by  faith  is  the  articulus  stantis  et 
vel  cadentis  ecclesiae,9o\s  this  conception  of  conscience  the  articulus  stantis 
et  vel  cadentis  reipuhlicae  moralis. 

After  this  able  preparatory  essay.  Dr.  Lange  throws  the  whole  bofly  of 
ethics  proper  into  the  following  general  classification.  Introduction :  (1 ) 
General  Introduction ;  (2)  Special  Introduction  :  (a)  Sketch  of  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Ethics  ;  (ft)  Sketch  of  Practical  Ethics. 
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Part  First— Principles :  (1)  Ontological  Principles:  (a)  Of  Personality; 
(b)  of  Spirit;  (c)  of  Nature;  (2)  Soteriological  Principles;  (3)  Organic 
Principles. 

Part  Second  —  Duties  :  (1)  Duty  in  general;  (2)  The  moral  law;  (8) 
The  moral  purpose ;  (4)  Moral  action. 

Part  Third  —  The  Virtues :  (1)  Vice ;  (2)  Virtue  in  process  of  genesis; 
(3)  Christian  virtue  realized. 

Part  Fourth  —  Goods  :  (1)  The  moral  good ;  (2)  Evil ;  (3)  The  hier¬ 
archy  of  goods ;  (4)  The  goods  in  their  historical  development. 

Under  these  general  heads  the  author  gives  a  very  elaborate  system  of 
divisions  and  sutKiivisions.  Indeed,  the  subdividing  is  carried  to  such  an 
extreme,  the  various  subjects  are  treated  under  so  many  phases,  that  the 
reader  sometimes  finds  it  difficult  to  bring  together  the  author’s  whole 
view  of  each  separate  subject.  It  is  a  tropical  tree  of  almost  infinite 
branchings  and  sub-branchings  into  twigs  and  twiglets,  before  arriving  at 
the  final  fruitage. 

Such  a  complicated  system  of  classification,  though  having  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  has  yet  serious  disadvantages.  It  tends  to  disjoin  things  which 
ought  always  to  stand  together.  It  is  dangerous,  e.g.  to  treat  of  moral 
action  apart  from  the  ihiits  of  such  action,  to  wit,  the  virtues.  And  how 
can  we  safely  discuss  the  virtues  in  one  place,  and  the  goods  in  another  ? 
Are  not  the  virtues  among  the  goods  ?  But  the  classification  is  not  the 
most  essential  thing.  The  golden  truth  may  be  fully  expressed  under  a 
very  defective  rubrication.  We,  therefore,  turn  away  from  the  form  of 
Dr.  Lange’s  book,  and  glance  at  some  further  features  of  its  contents. 

As  a  general  basis  to  the  sciences  we  find  the  following  sound  state¬ 
ments  :  Ethics  treats  of  that  specific  phase  of  human  life  which  does  not 
lie  under  the  law  of  natural  necessity.  Nature  is  bound  up  in  a  play  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  ethical  life  of  man  is  not  so  hound  up,  but  is  under 
the  law  of  freedom  and  self-determination. 

The  true  morality  of  man  consists  in  this,  —  that  he  freely  guides  his  life 
in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  his  origin,  his  surroundings,  and  his 
end.  By  his  very  constitution  he  stands  (through  conscience)  in  organic 
communion  with  God,  and  hence  with  all  necessary  knowledge.  His  sur¬ 
roundings  furnish  the  scope  for  the  application  of  this  knowledge.  His 
end  is  the  ideal  perfection  of  himself  and  of  his  fellows,  together  with  their 
cosmical  surroundings. 

As  to  the  source  of  Ethics,  Lange  says  :  The  chief  source  of  ethics  is 
the  human  conscience ;  for  conscience  is  the  moral  law  as  incarnate  in 
man.  But  as  man’s  conscience  is  beclouded  in  consequence  of  sin,  hence 
it  is  in  the  conscience  of  Christ  that  we  are  to  look  for  man’s  conscience 
in  its  purity  ;  for  in  Christ  alone  is  human  nature  to  be  found  in  ideal  per¬ 
fection.  But  how  are  we  to  come  into  contact  with  the  conscience  of 
Christ  ?  (1)  Through  the  biblical  record ;  (2)  through  the  history  of  doc- 
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trines ;  (8)  through  our  individual  consciences  as  regenerated  bjr  faith  in 
Christ. 

As  to  form,  ethics  is  a  part  of  dogmatics.  Up  to  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
it  was  so  treated.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  tended  toward  independence.  In 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  it  comes  closer  to  dogmatics,  and  so  remains 
till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  (Dannaeus,  Calixtus).  In  the  age 
of  Spener  it  even  encroaches  on  dogmatics.  In  the  age  of  rationalism  it 
declares  its  independence.  In  the  Christological  age  which  has- overcome 
rationalism  (Schleiermacher — Wuttke)  it  has  come  back  to  organic  union 
with  dogmatics ;  and  such  is  also  its  present  attitude. 

In  treating  of  the  ontological  basis  of  ethics,  Lange  holds :  All  ethics  is 
based  upon  Gk>d.  Atheism  can  have  no  ethics.  And  it  is  the  triune,  per* 
sonal  God  who  is  the  basis  of  ethics.  In  the  divine  self-consciousness 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  universe,  Go<l  is  Father.  In  the  divine  self-con¬ 
sciousness  which  is  manifest  in  the  world,  God  is  the  Son.  In  the  divine 
self-consciousness  which  acts  and  reacts  throughout  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
universe,  Gk>d  is  the  Spirit.  This  three-fold  relation  of  God  to  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  but  the  correlate  of  his  threefold  relation  to  himself.  In  the 
eternal  consciousness  of  his  self-determining  power,  God  is  the  Father.  In 
the  eternal  consciousness  of  his  self-determined  power,  he  is  the  Son.  In 
the  eternal  consciousness  of  his  free  activity  and  unity,  he  is  the  Spirit. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  sin,  our  author  says :  On  the  slightest  first  ' 
consciousness  of  an  ideal  norm,  that  is,  a  goal  to  be  reached,  man’s  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  is  called  into  action.  Now  he  can,  if  he  will,  correctly  in¬ 
terpret  the  ideal,  and  come  to  the  right  form  of  action.  Or  he  can  also 
misinterpret  it,  and  thus  become  a  sinner.  The  ideals  are  the  variegated 
manifestations  of  the  idea,  which  flit  before  the  race  or  the  individual,  as 
the  guiding  star  before  the  magi.  The  true  ideals  are  permanent,  and  do 
not  evanesce.  But  opposite  to  them  stand  their  travestied  images,  as 
idola.  By  following  the  idolon :  eritis  sictU  detxs,  humanity  fell  a  prey  to 
a  ruin  from  which  only  a  miraculous  intervention  of  the  true  ideal  (in 
Christ)  could  redeem  it. 

This  introduces  us  to  soteriology.  Soteriolc^  proposes  recovery  from 
sin.  The  condition  from  which  sin  debased  man,  consisted  of  these  points : 
(1)  That  man’s  original  constitution  was  pure,  and  that  he  possessed 
formal  freedom  of  choice  between  moral  opposites.  (2)  That  his  desti¬ 
nation  was  to  develop  himself  in  harmony  with  his  original  constitution, 
and  to  raise  his  formal  freedom  of  choice  into  material  freedom,  or  virtue. 
(8)  That  he  failed  to  follow  his  destination,  and  thus  became  a  sinner. 

Sin  is  moral  disorganization.  It  leads  to  death,  but  not  fatalistically. 
Depravity  consists  in  an  inherited  preponderance  of  tendency  to  sin  over 
our  innate  impulsion  of  conscience  toward  God. 

Salvation  consists  in  a  providential  re-establishment  of  divine  inter¬ 
communion  with  the  human  conscience  through  the  medium  of  chosen 
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human  instraments.  Human  redemption  mi^ht  be  defined  as  a  progressive 
re-esiablinhment  of  human  conscientiousness.  Contact  between  Grod  and  the 
human  conscience  has  existed  sporadically  throughout  heathendom.  In 
Abraham  it  became  more  permanent.  Moses  was  the  prophet  of  con* 
scientiousness.  But  that  which  he  possessed  as  only  a  bright  vision,  Christ 
fully  realized  in  his  person.  Hence  the  theanthropic  life  of  Jesus  is  the 
organic  starting-point  from  which  all  individual  human  recovery  from  sin 
sets  out  By  laying  hold  upon  Christ  through  faith,  we  receive  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sin,  and  acquire  strength  to  obey  our  primitive  pure  conscience. 
Let  no  one  say,  first  freedom  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  then  from  the 
guilty  for  the  two  things  are  simultaneous.  And  our  disenthralment  from 
an  evil  conscience  is  the  source  of  our  joy  in  God,  and  of  our  delight  in 
the  good.  There  is  no  methodistic  second  conversion  to  holiness  apart 
from  our  state  of  justification  by  faith  as  persevered  in  by  holy  living. 

In  his  general  discussion  of  duty,  Lange  is  sharply  polemical  against 
Rothe,  and  essentially  harmonious  with  Wuttke  and  Martensen.  What  is 
duty  ?  It  is  the  realization  of  the  moral  law  in  harmony  with  the  chang¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  the  moral  subject.  There  can  be  no  conflict  of 
duties,  for  the  norm  of  duty,  the  moral  law,  is  one,  and  hence  cannot  con¬ 
tradict  itself.  It  is  an  egregious  blunder  of  theologians  to  have  taught 
that  the  Christian  moral  law  is  different  from  the  original  moral  law.  They 
are  not  different,  but  identical.  Redemption  saves  not  in,  but  from  sin. 
Christ  came  to  do  away  with  the  works  of  sin.  But  the  question  may 
very  naturally  rise,  Can  sinful  man  perfectly  fulfil  the  ideal  moral  law  ? 
No ;  not  so  long  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  sinful.  But  he  can,  and  does  do  so, 
just  in  proportion  as  through  faith  in  Christ  he  cea.ses  to  be  a  sinner  and 
becomes  more  and  more  a  Christian.  We  must  distinguish  between  the 
ideal  goal  of  man  and  our  progressive  steps  toward  that  goal.  A  steady 
advancement  towards  that  goal  is  the  present  duty  of  every  one,  even  of 
the  sinner. 

The  moral  law  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of  God.  This  law  is  actu¬ 
ally  expressed  in  two  forms  —  in  the  human  conscience,  and  in  the  revealed 
Word.  These  two  forms  are  essenticdly  identical.  The  conscience  is  the 
perfect  expression  of  the  ideal  man.  The  moral  law  of  the  Bible  is  the 
same.  For  this  thought  we  heartily  thank  the  author.  It  is  a  point 
which  is  but  imperfectly  expressed  even  by  Schleiermacher,  Rothe,  and 
Muller.  Also  Ritschl  misses  it.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the 
one  or  the  other  is  superfluous.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  correlates  and 
mutual  helps.  The  Bible  would  be  useless  without  conscience.  The  con¬ 
science  of  sinful  man  would  be  inadequate  without  the  Bible.  The  primi¬ 
tive  conscience  of  unfallen  humanity  would  have  been  sufficient,  had  the  race 
developed  its  original  formal  freedom  into  the  material  freedom  of  positive 
virtue.  For,  then,  each  successive  new-born  individual  would  have  found 
himself  environed  by,  and  imbedded  in,  an  atmosphere  of  objective  mor- 
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ality  (history,  institutions,  customs)  which  would  hare  adequately  guided 
him  in  translating  his  innate  conscientious  impulse  into  its  correct  ana¬ 
lytical  application  to  the  circumstances  of  actual  life. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  ground  thoughts  upon  which  this  compact  and 
richly  suggestive  system  of  ethics  is  erected.  We  have  cited  them  both 
because  of  their  intrinsic  worth,  and  also  in  order  to  call  attention  to  this 
freshest  fruit  in  the  rapidly  enriching  field  of  Christian  ethics.  The  work 
of  citation  might  be  extended  much  further ;  but  our  purpose  would  not 
be  thereby  more  fully  accomplished.  We  therefore  abruptly  break  off, 
and  refer  the  public  to  the  work  itself. 


ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A.  GERMAN  WORKS. 

Outlines  op  Theological  Encyclopaedia,  including  Meth¬ 
odology.*  —  Dr.  Lange  is  of  opinion  that  Hagenbach’s  well-known 
Theological  Encyclopaedic  View  of  Theology,  though  an  admirable  work 
in  its  way,  needs  supplementing.  He  remarks,  not  incorrectly,  that  whilst 
its  lists  of  literature  are  over  long,  its  definitions  are  wanting  in  definite¬ 
ness.  My  own  feeling  has  long  been  that  Hagenbach’s  work  was  much 
too  general  in  its  character,  and  too  large  for  its  purpose.  What  Dr. 
Lange’s  view  of  the  subject  is  will  be  best  described  in  his  own  words : 
“  Theological  Encyclopaedia,  as  the  organic  unity  of  all  the  theolc^cal 
Discipltnae,  i.e.  as  the  concentrated  theological  consciousness,  the  intuition 
of  the  theological  idea,  is  the  most  necessary  of  studies,  not  merely  for 
beginners  in  theology,  but  for  every  theologian.  The  lack  of  encyclo¬ 
paedic  consciousness  manifests  itself  in  the  manifold  entanglements  of 
theological  works,  but  especially  in  the  analytical  fragmentariness  of 
the  theological  reminiscences  of  theological  beginners.  Very  rarely  is 
the  theologian  as  such  an  omnia  sua  secum  portans.  Many  live  in  theolt^ 
like  hermits  in  a  great  forest,  with  whose  boundaries,  contents,  entrances, 
and  outlets  they  are  but  very  defectively  acquainted.  This  is  specially 
true  at  the  present  day,  in  which  synthetic  studies  are  neglected  in  favor 
of  analytical.”  The  main  divisions  of  his  work  are;  Introduction.  Part  i. 
General  Theological  Encyclopaedia;  Groundlaying.  A.  The  Idea  of 
Objective  Theol(^y ;  B.  The  Idea  of  Subjective  Theology.  1.  The  genesis 
of  objective  theology :  o.  the  movement  of  religion,  especially  of  Christian 
knowledge,  towards  science  j  b.  the  development  of  science  in  its  move- 

*  Grundriss  der  theologischcn  Encyclopaedie  mit  Einschlnssdcr  Methodologie. 
Von  Dr.  J.  P.  Lange.  Heidelberg.  1877. 
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ment  towards  religion  and  Christianity ;  c.  the  development  of  objectiire 
theology,  or  the  synthesis  of  religion  and  science ;  d.  picture  of  modern 
theology  in  its  unity.  2.  The  genesis  of  subjective  theology  —  Methodol¬ 
ogy  or  Hodegetics :  a.  the  vocation  of  the  theological  student ;  h.  the  call 
to  the  study  of  theology;  c.  the  scientific  preparation  for  the  study  of 
theology ;  d.  the  university ;  e.  the  transition  of  the  student  to  the  pas¬ 
torate.  Part  II.  Special  Encyclopaedia,  or  the  Systematic  View  of  the 
Individual  Branches.  1.  Historical  theol(^y :  o.  history  of  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  redemption  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod ;  h.  the 
archives  of  the  manifestation  of  redemption,  or  the  Scriptures  and  their 
interpretation ;  c.  the  history  of  the  church.  2.  Didactic  theology :  a. 
dogmatics ;  b.  ethics ;  c.  practical  theology. 

Whatever  Dr.  Lange  writes  is  sure  to  be  suggestive  and  striking ;  and 
yet,  somehow  or  other,  his  books  are  unsatisfactory.  His  terminology  is 
sometimes  fearful  and  wonderful,  and  often  hard  to  be  understood.  We 
take  it  for  granted  he  understands  himself.  This  outline  will  seem  to  some 
to  deserve  the  reproach  of  being  too  subtile  and  too  full.  Few  things  are 
more  needed  for  American  and  English  theological  students  than  a  brief, 
clear  encyclopaedic  view  of  theology,  with  a  selection  of  the  best  English 
and  German  works.  Meanwhile  both  students  and  pastors  will  derive 
advantage  from  the  study  of  Dr.  Lange’s  hand-book. 

Biblical  Hermemrutics.^  -r  Dr.  Lange  gives  the  following  account 
of  Biblical  Hermeneutics :  ‘‘  it  is  the  theory  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  a  systematic  view  of  the  principles  according  to  which  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted.  It  is  a  scientific  guide  to  the  art 
of  exegesis,  of  rcpro<lucing  the  thoughts  of  the  biblical  word  for  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  those  who  hear  it  It  is  therefore  divided  into  two  branches  — 
guide  to  the  investigation  and  guide  to  the  exhibition  of  the  meaning  of 
Scripture."  The  framework  of  the  treatise  is  constructed  in  the  author’s 
peculiar  manner.  After  an  introduction  treating  of  the  distinction  between 
general  and  special  hermeneutics,  he  goes  on  to  biblical  hermeneutics, 
and  discusses  hero  the  synthetic  basis,  or  the  Bible  as  a  whole  and  the 
Bible  in  its  parts;  the  analytical  basis,  or  the  languages  of  the  Bible; 
the  principles  and  norms  of  interpretation,  to  wit,  the  analogia  fidei  and 
the  analogia  scripturae  ;  and  finally,  the  theory  of  the  presentation  of  the 
meaning  of  Scripture. 

The  following  passage  from  a  preliminary  apology  for  hermeneutics 
will  or  may  throw  some  light  on  the  author’s  general  relation  to  the 
Scripture.  “  ‘  The  exactly-fitting  key  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scripture ' 
[a  phra.se  of  Rothe’s],  to  the  meaning  of  the  Bible,  has  been  lost  in  the 
measure  in  which  the  feeling  for  the  pectUiarity  of  the  language  of  religion 

^  Grundriss  der  bibliscben  Hennebentik.  Von  Dr.  J.  P.  Lang;e.  Heidelberg. 
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has  disappeared — the  feeling,  namely,  for  the  symbolical  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  is  grounded  in  the  identity  of  its 
real  representations  and  facts.  The  analogies  of  this  language,  whose 
basis  is  the  soul  or  heart  (Gemiith)  in  its  unity,  and  whose  intellectual 
form  b  intuition,  we  find  in  the  language  of  childhood,  of  dream-life,  of 
mythology,  of  poetry.  From  the  analytical  language  of  the  proper  citizen 
of  earth,  the  vulgar  language  of  the  understanding,  it  is  distinguished  as 
the  synthetic  language  of  the  supra-earthly  man,  of  the  citizen  of  the 
world.  The  language  of  children  is  throughout  personification ;  that  of 
dreams,  significant  imagery ;  that  of  mytholc^y,  the  presentation  of  the 
ideal  life  in  the  show  of  the  real,  or  the  real  in  the  light  of  the  idea ; 
poetry,  finally,  moves  always  in  the  ideal  representations  of  a  higher  human 
life.  All  these  forms  can  be  understood  as  imperfect  forms  of  the  specific 
language  of  religion,  or  of  life  in  the  sphere  of  revelation.”  We  cannot 
say  that  we  thoroughly  understand  Dr.  Lange’s  meaning ;  but  if  he  mean 
what  the  words  seem  to  mean,  we  should  be  inclined  to  differ  from  him. 
We  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  Scriptures  become  unintelligible 
just  in  proportion  as  their  plain,  matter-of-fact  sense  is  neglected.  But 
as  Dr.  Lange  afterwards  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  sensus  lUercUis, — 
namely,  that  of  the  Scripture  and  that  of  the  common  world-mind,  he 
and  we  may,  after  all,  agree.  The  obscurity,  attended  by  a  power  of 
throwing  a  glamor  around  things,  which  often  characterizes  the  author’s 
writing  is  unfortunately  not  absent  from  this  treatise.  Still,  as  the  original 
work  of  an  original  and  influential  thinker,  it  cannot  but  be  useful  to  those 
who  give  it  due  attention. 


Philo80phy  since  Kant*  —  There  are  already  so  many  German 
histories  of  philosophy  that  when  a  new  one  apptears  one  naturally  asks. 
Why  ?  What  is  its  special  aim  ?  Professor  Harms,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  indicates  the  design  of  his  work  in  the  following  words  from  the 
preface  :  **  What  is  the  true  nature  of  the  philosophy  founded  by  Kant  is 
still  doubtful.  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  started  a  development ;  but 
it  was  not  the  source  of  the  positive  asp>ects  of  German  philosophy.  It 
contains  the  negations,  but  not  the  positions  of  criticism.  The  latter  are 
contained  in  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason  and  the  Critique  of 
Judgment.  Not  simply  one  of  these  works,  but  all  three  together,  con¬ 
tain  Kant’s  Critical  Philosophy.  He  aimed  at  something  more  and  other 
than  a  mere  critique  of  knowledge.  Great  as  was  the  force  of  negation 
in  him,  his  was  no  mere  spirit  of  negation.  It  is  simply  silly  to  institute 
a  parallel,  as  the  fashion  is  at  present,  between  the  honest  sage  of 
Kdnigsberg  and  the  sophist  Protagoras.  Such  comparisons  are  only 
possible  when  Kant  is  treated  with  the  scissors,  and  a  fragment  is  cut  out 

*  Die  Pbilosophie  seit  Kant  Von  Friedrich  Harms.  Beriin  :  Theobald 
Grieben.  1877. 
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of  one  part  of  his  works,  —  namely,  out  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,— 
and  the  contents  of  this  fragment  given  out  for  Kant’s  doctrine.  What 
he  aimed  at  and  accomplished  we  learn  not  from  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,  but  from  the  works  which  he  wrote  to  supplement  that  produo- 
tion,  namely,  the  Critiques  of  the  Practical  Reason  and  Judgment.  His 
positive  aim  was  to  found  an  ethical  view  of  the  world.  This,  too,  is  the 
character,  content,  and  will  of  German  philosophy  since  Kant.  Its  essence 
is  the  establishment  and  development  of  a  historical  and  ethical  view  of 
the  world,  in  combination  with  and  complement  to  the  traditional  physical 
view,  which  prior  to  Kant  had  degenerated  into  naturalism.”  This  is  a 
fresh  and  imiK)rtant  point  of  view.  Whether  Professor  Harms  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  showing  that  such  was  Kant’s  real  aim,  and  that  such  has  been 
the  aim  of  his  great  successors,  —  especially  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Her- 
bart,  Schleiermacher,  is  another  question.  That  this  is  one  of  the  true 
aims,  if  not  the  true  aim,  of  philosophy  proper,  and  that  so  long  as  this  is 
not  its  aim  it  must  fail  to  reach  its  goal,  we  thoroughly  believe ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  has  been  the  conscious  aim  of  modern  German  philos¬ 
ophy  as  a  whole.  However,  each  student  of  Proiessor  Harms’s  work  must 
judge  for  himself  as  to  the  author’s  success.  Meanwhile  we  heartily  wish 
him  many  readers.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  treatise  is  one  of  the 
parts  of  the  Bibliothek  JUr  Wi^enschaft  und  Literatur,  in  course  of  publi¬ 
cation  by  Theobald  Greben  of  Berlin,  and  which  comprises  a  number  of 
interesting  and  valuable  works  on  various  themes. 

History  and  Criticism  of  the  Fundamental  Conceptions  of 
THE  Present  Day.^  —  Nothing  is  more  needful  than  an  occasional,  if 
not  indeed  a  constant,  critical  examination  of  the  conceptions  and  terms 
used  by  writers  on  scientific,  philosophical,  and  theological  subjects.  It  is 
simply  amazing  how  much  unclearness  and  confusion  may  sometimes 
be  covered  by  words  which  everybody  uses,  and  everybody  supposes 
himself  to  understand.  Take  such  a  term  as  “  evolution.”  Sometimes  it 
is  used  to  denote  the  process  by  which  what  was  once  implicit  becomes 
explicit,  by  which  what  was  only  present  as  a  “  promise  and  potency  ” 
comes  out  into  existence  and  actu.ality,  by  which  the  seyn  becomes  daseyn. 
At  other  times  it  signifies  the  process  by  which  things  arise  which  are 
different  from  those  out  of  which  they  arise.  As  used  in  the  second  way, 
—  vaguely  enough,  it  must  be  allowed,  —  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  equiva¬ 
lent  to  creation,  and  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  first  use.  In  which  sense 
the  term  is  employed  depends  on  circumstances  which  I  cannot  here 
further  describe.  Professor  Eucken  of  Jena  has  undertaken  to  supply 
the  lack  referred  to  above.  He  deals  with  the  terms  objective-subjective ; 
experience ;  a  priori-innate ;  immanent  (cosmically)  ;  monism-dualism ; 

t  Gescbichte  und  Eritik  der  Gmndbegritle  der  Gegenwart.  Von  Rudolf 
Eucken.  Leipzig  :  Veit  and  Co.  1878. 
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law ;  development ;  causal  conceptions ;  mechanical-organie  ;  teleology ; 
culture;  individuality;  humanity;  realism>idealism;  optimism-pessimism. 
The  work  is  not  just  such  a  one  as  we  wish  to  see,  probably  because  the 
writer’s  point  of  view  and  aims  are  different  from  ours  ;  but  it  contains 
valuable  material. 

The  Inquiry  after  Matter.’ —  What  is  matter  ?  Is  there  any  such 
thing  as  matter  in  the  popular  sense,  if  the  popular  sense  is  a  real  sense  ? 
As  Professor  Huber  remarks,  this  problem,  “  the  question  what  outside 
our  sensuous  consciousness  is  the  ground  and  kernel  of  objective  things, 
is  the  most  difficult  to  answer  that  has  presented  itself  to  thought ;  and 
yet  the  entire  value  of  a  view  of  the  world  depends  on  its  solution.”  It 
is  not  yet  answered.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  the  question  can  only 
be  answered  from  what  I  would  term,  somewhat  paradoxically,  a  subjectivo- 
realistic  point  of  view.  Professor  Huber’s  view  of  matter,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  its  ultimate  elements,  atoms  or  monads  (the  two  terms  he 
regards  as  two  expressions  for  the  same  thing)  is  rather  negative  than 
positive.  He  says :  The  atom  itself  is  neither  spatial  nor  temporal.  It 
is  not  spatial,  for  it  has  no  extension ;  it  is  not  temporal,  for  it  can  be 
before  and  after  time,  namely,  in  the  hypothetical  state  of  universal  rest.” 
“  The  qualities  with  which  it  makes  itself  known  to  us  are  in  great  part 
merely  our  sensations,  which  we  project  or  objectify,  and  with  which  we 
clothe  the  naked  x  of  a  thing  which  works  upon  us.”  The  thing  in  Itself 
as  an  existence  outside  of  us  Is  simply  a  position  of  our  thought  to  which 
we  are  necessitated  by  the  law  of  causality.”  Relatively  to  theism  his 
results  are  j)ositive.  The  work  concludes  with  the  words  :  “  Whilst  shell 
after  shell  is  broken  away  from  the  inmost  kernel  of  the  universe,  the 
semblance  of  matter  proves  itself  to  be  simply  the  veil  of  Isis,  behind 
which  the  absolute  spirit  becomes  manifest  as  the  all-conditioning  and 
omnipresent  One.”  It  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive,  though  not  a 
satisfactory,  that  is,  conclusive,  discussion  of  the  perplexing  subject. 

Essays  on  the  Struggle  or  Culture  in  our  Day.*  —  A  series 
of  lectures  and  papers  by  the  able  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bonn  on  the  following  subjects :  Nature  and  Task  of  General  Cul¬ 
ture;  the  Mind  and  Culture  of  Woman;  the  Culture  of  the  People  and 
Morality;  Culture  and  Happiness  ;  Money  and  Mind  ;  the  Moral  Prepress 
of  Humanity ;  Superstition ;  False  and  True  Tolerance ;  Religious  Dis¬ 
cord  and  Schools;  Associations  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture  and  the 
Religious  Question.  Few  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  would  be  likely 

’  Die  Forschung  nach  der  Materie.  Von  Johannes  Haber.  Mdnchen :  Theo. 
Ackermann.  1878. 

^  Zum  Bildungskampf  unserer  Zeit.  Von  Jurgen  Bona  Meyer.  B<mn: 
Adolph  Marcus.  1875. 
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to  agree  with  all  Profeasor  Meyer’s  views ;  but  yet  they  would  probably 
allow  them  to  be  deserving  of  attentive  consideration.  He  is  in  a  very 
true  sense  a  representative,  as  well  as  influential  man.  His  book,  there¬ 
fore,  should  bb  studied  by  those  who  wish  to  know  how  the  points  above 
enumerated  are  regarded  by  cultivated  classes  of  German  society,  that  is, 
specially,  the  middle  classes.  His  attitude  towards  Christianity  in  its 
orthodox  form  is  decidedly  critical,  though  respectful.  D.  w.  s. 


Handbook  of  Biblical  Exposition  (Handbuch  der  Bibelerklarung 
Uerausgegeben  vom  Calwer  Verlagsveren).  Published  by  the  Calw 
Publishing  Society.  Fifth  revised  Edition.  8vo.  Vol.  i.  The  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  with  2  Maps,  pp.  998 ;  Vol.  ii.  The  New  Testament,  with  2 
Maps,  pp.  628.  Depot  of  the  Society,  Calw  and  Stuttgart  1878. 

Dr.  E.  Nestle  in  reviewing  this  book  in  the  TheoL  Lit.  Ztg.,  relates 
how  the  Calw  Publishing  Association  was  founded  in  1833  by  Dr.  Barth, 
the  widely  known  promoter  of  missions,  and  writer  of  children’s  books. 
It  has  done  a  great  work  in  these  forty-five  years  in  circulating  really  good 
Christian  literature.  Among  the  best  known  of  these  are  the  hundred 
and  four  biblical  narratives  scattered  over  Germany  in  a  million  and  a 
half  of  copies  and  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  editions,  and  translated 
into  more  than  sixty  langui^es ;  twenty-two  of  them  Asiatic,  twelve  Afri¬ 
can,  and  three  Polynesian.  There  accompanied  these  short  popular  trea¬ 
tises  on  Biblical  Geography,  Natural  History,  Antiquities,  a  Compendium 
of  Christian  doctrine,  a  Church  History,  a  History  of  Missions ;  and, 
finally,  there  was  published  in  1849,  the  first  edition  of  the  work  above 
announced,  the  largest  work  published  by  the  Society.  The  third 
edition  was  issued  in  1855,  and  a  fourth  in  1861.  Translations  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  English,  French,  Dutch,  Armenian,  and  Canarese.  From 
about  the  beginning  of  this  decade  the  leaders  of  the  Association  have 
tried  to  adapt  their  publications  to  the  special  needs  of  the  times,  and  to 
the  results  of  more  recent  biblical  investigation.”  “  Twelve  able  theolo¬ 
gians,  whose  names  are  not  given,  have  been  associated  in  the  preparation 
of  this  edition,  all  of  them  representing  the  vigor  of  the  Protestant  church 
of  Wiirtemberg,  some  elderly  men,  some  younger.”  “  The  stand-point  of 
the  work  is  pretty  strongly  conservative,”  and  yet  “  it  is  evident  that  here 
an  important  step  has  been  taken  towards  fulfilling  what  the  great  Rothe 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  momentous  and  most  pressing  duties  of 
our  theoli^y,  and  moreover,  the  duty  of  just  those  theologians  who  enjoy 
the  largest  confidence  among  earnest  Christian  churches.  That  duty  is 
to  ^ve  a  faithful  report  to  these  Christians,  considerately  and  judiciously, 
yet  also  honestly,  unhesitatingly,  and  trustfully,  how  theology  finds  itself 
led  by  conscientious,  historical  investigation  to  regard  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  both  as  a  whole,  and  as  respects  the  several  parts  and  elements 
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thereof.”  Would  that  we  could  8ee  airailar  popular  works  of  English 
origin  based  on  the  verj  latest  research,  yet  ably  popular!  Would  that 
we  might  first  see  the  indispensable  precursors  of  such  works,  namely, 
thoroughly  scientific  biblical  commentaries,  conceived  and 'prepared  by 
£nglish*s{)eaking  theologians. 

OuTLiNKs  OF  O.  T.  Introduction  in  the  Form  of  Tables  (Abriss 
der  Einleitung  zum  alten  Testament  in  Tabellenform.)  By  Paul 
Kleinert.  As  a  new  Revision  of  Hertwig’s  Introduction  Tables,  and  in 
place  of  a  third  Edition  thereof.  4to.  pp.  115.  Berlin:  6.  W.  F. 
Muller.  1878. 

Whatever  decisions  we  may  come  to  respecting  the  history  of  the  O.  T. 
we  must  know  what  scholars  are  saying.  Since,  therefore,  a  work  of  this 
sort  now  named  would  be  very  useful  to  ministers  and  students,  we  trans¬ 
late  the  following  from  W.  Nowack’s  review  in  the  Jena  Centralblatt. 

The  author’s  aim  was  twofold,  as  he  says,  partly  scientific,  partly  prac¬ 
tical.  In  the  former  respect  he  wished  to  state  compendiously  the  present 
condition  of  our  historical  knowledge  concerning  the  O.  T.,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  meet  the  needs  of  students.  Kleinert  says  very  truly  that  the  ground¬ 
work  of  O.T.  studies  on  the  part  of  beginners  [we  may  add  ‘  and  veterans’] 
must  be  much  reading  of  the  text,  and  that  this  ought  also  to  be  kept  up 
steadily,  along-side  of  the  slower  close  examination  of  those  books  on 
which  the  student  may  be  hearing  exegetical  lectures.  Only,  then,  when 
a  store  of  actual  material  is  in  passcssion,  can  a  student  get  any  good 
from  a  lecture  on  ‘  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.’  Accordingly, 
Kleinert  has  arranged  his  material  in  these  Tables  with  special  Introduc¬ 
tions  coming  first,  and  then  the  general.  Then  of  the  two  Tables  which 
come  last  in  the  book,  the  former  gives  a  Synopsis  of  the  opinions  of  Hu{>- 
fcld,  Knobel,  Schrader,  Noldeke,  Kayser,  and  Kleinert  respecting  the 
divisions  and  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  the  latter  Table  gives  the 
comparative  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  according  to 
Keil,  O.  Wolff,  Ewald,  Thenius,  Brandes,  and  Sharpe.” 

New  Testament  Theology  (Neutestamentliche  Theologie).  By  Prof. 
Dr.  A.  Iinmer.  8vo.  pp.  658.  Berne :  Dalp.  1878. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  few  theological  schools  among  us  which  do  dis¬ 
cuss  this  subject  scientifically  were  being  followed  by  all  the  others.  We 
quote  the  divisions  of  Prof.  Immer's  book :  “  Teaching  of  Jesus  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Synoptlsts)  ;  Teachings  of  the  Apostles  before  Paul ;  Paulinism 
in  five  stages,  —  undeveloped  (Letters  to  Thessalonica),  developed  (fohr 
chief  Letters),  advanced  in  the  Gnostic  sense  (Letters  from  prison),  weak¬ 
ened  (Pastoral  Letters),with  Alexandrine  coloring.  Then  follows  post-Pau¬ 
line,  Judaeo-Christianity  (James  and  Revelation) ;  the  school  mediating  be¬ 
tween  Paulinism  and  Judaeo-Christianity  (Luke,  Peter,  and  Judas)  ;  the 
school  which  has  risen  above  the  division  (the  Gospel  and  Letter  of  John). 
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The  End  or  the  Strife  with  Civilization  (Des  Culturkampfcs 
Ende).  By  Dr.  K.  Hase.  8to.  pp.  40.  Leipzig :  Breitkopf  and 
Hiirtel.  1878. 

% 

We  noticed  recently  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Hase’s  work,  “  Handbook 
of  Protestant  Polemics  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.”  This  new 
pamphlet  by  the  skilful  church  historian  at  Jena  considers  the  movements 
recently  made  by  Pope  Leo  to  secure  peace  with  Prussia. 

The  Date  of  Ignatius  and  the  Chronology  of  the  Bishops  of 
Antioch  down  to  Tyrannus,  according  to  Julius  Africanus  and  the 
Later  Historians  (Die  Zeit  des  Ignatius  und  die  Chronologie  der  anti- 
ochenischen  Bischbfe  bis  Tyrannus  nach  Julius  Africanus  u.  d.  spateren 
Historikern).  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Extent  of  Circulation  of  the 
Possto  S.  Polycarpi  in  the  Occident.  By  Adolf  Harnack.  8vo.  pp. 
92.  Leipzig :  Hinrichs.  1878. 

The  Lit.  Centralblatt  in  noticing  this  book  says :  **  The  pamphlet  is  an 
uncommonly  valuable  supplement  to  the  classic  edition  of  the  Patrum 
apostolicorum  opera  now  being  published  by  our  author,  in  conjunction  with 
Professors  Zahn  and  Gebhardt.  The  little  book  discusses  the  question 
whether  the  tradition  have  any  good  ground  that  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  An* 

tioch,  suffered  martyrdom  under  Trajan . We  have  followed,  step  by 

step,  Hamack’s  difficult,  and  at  times  very  intricate,  chain  of  investigation, 
and  have  reached  as  a  result  the  same  opinion,  viz.  that  this  tradition  does 
not  rest  on  any  report  which  was  handed  down  at  Antioch,  but  that  it  is 
due  to  the  statement  of  Julius  Africanus,  who  based  bis  statement  solely 
on  a  fictitious,  worthless  list  of  bishops  of  Antioch,  and  on  an  arbitrary 
calculation.” 

Islam  and  its  Peoples  (der  Islam  und  seine  Volker).  By  Moritz 
Liittke.  A  Sketch  in  the  History  of  Religion,  Culture,  and  Events. 
8vo.  pp.  187.  Giitersloh :  C.  Bertelsmann.  1878. 

De  Aaronitici  sacbrdotii  atque  Thorae  Elohisticae  origine. 
Dissertatio  historico-critica.  By  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss.  8vo.  pp.  40. 
Lipsiae:  J.  C.  Hinrichs.  1878. 

As  this  pamphlet  has  been  published  in  Germany,  and  therefore,  in  a 
measure,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  there, 
we  judge  it  wise  to  acquaint  the  American  theological  public  with  the 
opinions  entertained  of  the  book  there.  We  translate  a  review  of  it  by 
L.  Diestel,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  theology  in  Tubingen, 
author  of  the  noted  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
unquestionably  one  of  the  leading  Old  Testament  scholars  of  the  day. 
The  Review  may  be  found  in  the  Jena  Lit.  Ztg.  for  Feb.  1,  1879  (No.  5, 
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Rev.  67).  Another  good  review,  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  (Aberdeen),  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Academy  for  Jan.  4. 

The  author  is  disposed  to  deny  the  post-exilic  origin  of  the  Elohistic 
Thorah,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  that  part  of  the  Pentateuch  was  not 
unknown  before  the  Exile,  but  that  it  had,  on  the  contrary,  authority  as 
law  before  the  Exile.  His  argument  concerns  especially  the  question 
respecting  the  Aaronitic  priesthood.  He  wishes  to  point  out  traces  of  the 
distinction  between  members  of  the  house  of  Aaron  on  the  one  hand,  and 
common  Levites  on  the  other,  in  Deuteronomy,  and  in  the  non-Elohistic 
parts  of  Joshua.  He  finds  a  like  distinction  in  the  historical  books  and 
in  the  prophets.  We  fear  that  he  will  not  gain  his  end,  even  among  such 
as  are  in  no  way  burdened  with  a  prejudice  for  the  theory  of  Professors 
Reuss  and  Graff.  At  the  most  he  will  be  successful  with  such  as  are 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Elohistic  Thorah.  The 
author’s  oft-repeated  warning  against  a  pre-judgment  must  therefore  be 
meant  for  more  than  the  direct  opponents  against  whom  he  argues.  He 
ought  to  have  limited  his  proposition  more  carefully,  and  aimed  to  prove 
that  all  the  expressions  used  respecting  priests  and  Levites  in  these  books 
at  least  leave  it  possible  that  such  distinctions  might  be  in  existence  when 
these  books  were  written,  as  well  as  at  the  time  when  that  Thorah  was 
written.  If  the  writer  of  Deut.  xviii.  1  knew  such  a  distinction,  then  his 
expression  is  very  indefinite ;  and  in  Deut.  xxvii.  9,  14  a  distinction  like 
that  of  the  Elohist  cannot  be  seen  at  all.  It  remains  a  fact  still,  that 
when  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  names  distinctly  the  functions  of  the 
priests  (x.  8),  and  their  revenues  (xviii.  I  ff.)  he  does  not  make  that  dis¬ 
tinction  between  priests  and  Levites  which  the  Elohist  does.  If  any  one 
finds  it  there,  he  finds  it  by  reading  it  into  the  text.  In  Deut.  x.  6‘  we 
still  find  only  this,  that  Eleazar  became  priest  after  Aaron’s  death ;  we 
may  not  construct  out  of  this  a  high-priesthood  in  steady  succession, 
clothed  with  all  the  rights  attributed  to  it  by  that  Thorah.  Again,  our 
author  finds  too  much  in  1  Sam.  ii.  28,  when  he  thinks  that  the  writer 
must  have  had  that  Thorah  in  mind,  when  he  says.  *  All  offerings  by  fire 
have  been  given  to  the  house  of  Eli.’  And  besides,  where  are  such  words 
as  1  Sam.  ii.  30,  to  be  found  in  that  Thorah  ?  More,  we  do  not  find  an 
exact  agreement  between  1  Sam.  ii.  28  and  Ex.  xxviii.  1-4.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  two-edged  one,  which  we  find  on  p.  1 7,  viz.  ‘  Why  did  not  the 
Elohistic  author  expunge  all  those  passages  which  were  opposed  to  his 
ideas  ?  ’  Of  course  we  cannot  say  that  he  did  not  actually  do  this  very 
thing  in  the  case  of  such  passages  as  he  found  clearly  contradicting  his 
ideas ;  only  such  passages  have  been  left  to  us  as  betray  only  an  indirect 
disagreement 

“  Our  author  passes  over  the  silence  of  the  story  of  the  judges  about  the 
Elohistic  cultus,  discussing  only  Judges  xx.  28  as  an  evidence.  Nobo«ly 
will  deny  that  1  Kings  viii.  10,  11  has  an  intimate  connection  with  Ex. 
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xl.  34,  85 ;  the  only  question  is,  Which  is  the  earlier  passage  ?  It  is  still 
very  remarkable  that  the  priesthood  is  never  referred  back  to  Aaron, 
except  in  the  Elohistic  Thorah  and  in  the  Chronicles  (several  late  Psalms 
also  excepted.)  Scarcely  any  one  will  be  convinced  by  our  author’s 
remark  on  p.  22,  where  he  says:  *  The  judgment  on  Korah  made  such  a 
deep  impression  on  all  the  families  of  the  Levites,  that  in  all  the  centuries 
since,  none  but  Aaronites  had  dared  to  act  as  priests  1  ’  As  a  reason  for 
the  chronicler’s  use  of  the  expression,  i.e.  that  the  ‘  priests  ’  were  the  ‘  sons 
of  Aaron,’  our  author  supposes  that  it  was  needful  after  the  Exile  to  refer 
back  to  genealogy,  as  if  this  need  had  not  been  more  than  sufficiently  met 
by  1  Chron.  vi.  Again,  he  makes  Ezek.  xliv.  8  ff‘.  refer  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  sons  of  Abiathar  1  He  thus  robs  himself  of  an  important  fact ;  for 
according  to  Ezekiel  the  Levites  are  excluded  from  the  priesthood  by 
way  of  punishment;  according  to  the  Thorah  they  are  appointed  to  a 
6i>ecial  service,  honored  therewith.  In  both  cases  they  become  only  assist* 
ants  to  the  priests.  A  reference  to  Anathoth  (Jer.  i.  1)  is  made  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  priestly  cities  of  the  Thorah.  I  think  that  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  old  theory  will  have  little  trouble  in  dealing  with  these 
instances. 

“  On  the  other  hand  the  defenders  of  the  Ezraitic  origin  of  the  Elohistic 
Thorah  have  thus  far  often  undervalued  the  important  fact  which  our 
author  points  out,  when  he  says  that  there  is  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  Elohistic  Thorah  and  the  development  of  cultus  which  we 
find  in  the  Chronicles.”  A.  D. 

B.  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  WORKS. 

Homiletic  Literature.  —  In  this  and  in  several  succeeding  Numbers  we 
intend  to  notice  various  works  included  under  Homiletics.  We  begin 
with  three  volumes,  two  of  which  ought  to  have  been  noticed  previously. 
These  two  are  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks.  They  derive  a 
peculiar  value  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  utterances  of  a  real  man. 
A  distinctive  character  lies  behind  them.  His  sermons  are  an  outgrowth 
from  his  theory,  and  his  theory  is  an  outgrowth  from  his  mental  and  moral 
characteristics.  Everywhere  we  behold  the  person  in  his  writings.  His 
sermons  disclose  the  secret  of  his  great  popularity ;  and  his  great  popu¬ 
larity  gives  a  rare  value  to  his  theory.  Our  popular  preachers  may 
derive  benefit  from  his  sermons,  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  his  homi¬ 
letic  lectures ;  and  may  see  the  power  of  his  lectures  in  the  light  of  his 
sermons  which  illustrate  them.  There  is  no  artificial  effort  to  square  his 
discourses  according  to  the  homiletic  rules  which  he  has  laid  down.  The 
rules  are  natural,  are  given  because  they  ought  to  be  given ;  and  the 
discourses  are  spontaneous,  they  seem  to  flow  out  because  they  could  not 
help  flowing.  We  are  glad  to  notice  the  two  following  volumes  of  Mr. 
Brooks  in  their  connection  with  each  other.  The  first  of  the  volumes  is 
entitled : 
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Lectures  on  Preaching,  Delivered  before  the  Divinity.  School  of 

Yale  College,  in  January  and  February  1877.  By  the  Rev.  Phillips 

Brooks,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  pp.  281.  New  York:  E. 

P.  Dutton  and  Company.  1877. 

One  prominent  characteristic  of  these  lectures  is  their  originality.  We 
always  feel  a  pity  for  a  preacher  who  discourses  on  the  worth  of  the  soul. 
We  tremble  when  he  announces  the  text :  “  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,” 
etc.  (Mark  viii.  36).  Yet  on  pp.  255-281  of  this  volume  we  find  an  entire 
lecture  on  the  “Value  of  the  Human  Soul”;  and  the  lecture,  avoiding 
commonplaces,  is  full  of  rich  suggestion.  Many  passages  in  the  volume 
are  beautiful,  and  many  are  of  solid  worth.  Trains  of  thought  like  the 
following  must  be  useful  in  these  days  of  superficial  discourse. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  preacher  augments  his  popularity 
by  diluting  his  thought ;  that  his  great  danger  lies  in  preaching  over  the 
heads  of  his  people;  that  he  must  habitually  preach  down  to  his  hearers. 
“  Generally  it  is  not  the  character  of  the  ammunition,  but  the  fault  of  the 

aim,  that  makes  the  missing  shot . The  people  will  get  the  heart  out 

.of  the  most  thorough  and  thoughtful  sermon,  if  only  it  really  is  a  sermon. 
Even  subtilty  of  thought,  the  tracing  of  intricate  relations  of  ideas,  it  is 
remarkable  how  men  of  no  subtile  thought  will  follow  it,  if  it  is  really 
preached.  But  subtilty  which  has  delighted  in  itself,  which  has  spun 
itself  fine  for  its  own  pleasure  in  seeing  how  fine  it  could  be  spun,  vexes 
and  throws  them  oflf ;  and  they  are  right.  Never  be  afraid  to  call  upon 
your  people  to  follow  your  best  thought,  if  only  it  is  really  trying  to  lead 
them  somewhere.  The  confidence  of  the  minister  in  the  people  is  at  the 
bottom  of  every  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  minister”  (p.  113). 

Discourses  which  are  thoughtful  will  be  doctrinal.  The  truths  of  the 
gospel  may  be  presented  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  securing  an  intel¬ 
lectual  belief  in  them ;  but  then  they  are  not  preached.  In  order  to  be 
really  preached  they  must  be  held  forth  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
life.  “  Much  of  our  preaching  is  like  delivering  lectures  upon  medicine 
to  sick  people.  The  lecture  is  true.  The  lecture  is  interesting.  Nay, 
the  truth  of  the  lecture  is  important ;  and  if  the  sick  man  could  learn  the 
truth  of  the  lecture  he  would  be  a  better  patient ;  he  would  take  his  medi¬ 
cine  more  responsibly  and  regulate  his  diet  more  intelligently.  But  still 
the  fact  remains  that  the  lecture  is  not  medicine,  and  that  to  give  the 
medicine,  not  to  deliver  the  lecture,  is  the  preacher’s  duty”  (p.  126). 
“  The  truth  is,  no  preaching  ever  had  any  strong  power  that  was  not  the 
preaching  of  doctrine.  The  preachers  that  have  moved  and  held  men 
have  always  preached  doctrine.  No  exhortation  to  a  good  life  that  docs 
not  put  behind  it  some  truth  as  deep  as  eternity  can  seize  and  bold  the 
conscience.  Preach  doctrine,  preach  all  the  doctrine  that  you  know,  and 
Icam  forever  more  and  more ;  but  preach  it  always  not  that  men  may 
believe  it,  but  that  men  may  be  saved  by  believing  it”  (p.  129). 
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Doctrinal  preaching  will  be  methodical.  ‘‘In  the  desii’e  to  make  a 
sermon  seem  free  and  spontaneous  there  is  a  prevalent  dislike  to  giving 
it  its  necessary  formal  structure  and  organism.  The  statement  of  the 
subject,  the  division  into  heads,  the  recapitulation  at  the  end,  all  the  scaf« 
folding  and  anatomy  of  a  sermon  are  out  of  favor,  and  there  are  many 
very  good  jests  about  it.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  come  to  fear  it  less 
and  less.  The  escape  from  it  must  be  not  negative,  but  positive.  The 
true  way  to  get  rid  of  the  bonyness  of  your  sermon  is  not  by  leaving  out 
the  skeleton,  but  by  clothing  it  with  flesh.  True  liberty  in  writing  comes 
by  law ;  and  the  more  thoroughly  the  outlines  of  your  work  are  laid  out, 
the  more  freely  your  sermon  will  flow,  like  an  unwasted  stream  between 
its  well-built  banks.  I  think  that  most  congregations  welcome  and  are 
not  ofiended  by  clear,  precise  statements  of  the  course  which  a  sermon  is 
going  to  pursue,  carefully  marked  division  of  its  thoughts,  and,  above  all, 
full  recapitulation  of  its  argument  at  the  close.  A  sermon  is  not  like  a 
picture,  which,  once  painted,  stands  altogether  before  the  eye.  Its  parts 
elude  the  memory ;  and  it  is  good  before  you  close  to  gather  all  the  parts 
together,  and,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  set  them  as  one  completed  whole 
before  your  hearer’s  mind.  Leave  to  the  ordinary  Sunday-school  address 
its  unquestioned  privilege  of  inconsequence  and  incoherence.  But  give 
your  sermon  an  orderly,  consistent  progress ;  and  do  not  hesitate  to  let 
your  hearers  see  it  distinctly,  for  it  will  help  them  first  to  understand  and 
then  to  remember  what  you  say”  (pp.  177,  178). 

The  other  volume  to  which  we  have  alluded  has  the  simple  title  of 
Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 

Boston.  12mo.  pp.  371.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

1878. 

The  reader  of  these  sermons  is  borne  along  by  a  strong  and  rapid  cur¬ 
rent  of  thought.  He  finds  no  time  to  resist  the  stream  if  he  would.  In 
the  general  he  has  no  strength  to  resist  it.  Here  and  there  he  meets  with 
an  inaccurate  use  of  a  word,  now  a  statement  which  cannot  be  proved, 
and  then  a  statement  which  can  be  disproved ;  but  on  the  whole  he  is 
carried  forward  and  upward  by  the  resistless  torrent  of  the  preacher’s 
thoughts.  Perhaps  the  sermon  most  liable  to  criticism  in  the  volume  is 
the  eighth  (pp.  138-156)  on  “  The  Man  with  One  Talent.”  The  sermon 
speaks  repeatedly  of  the  talent  hidden  in  a  napkin ;  but  in  the  Bible  we 
read  of  no  such  hiding-place  for  the  talent,  although  there  is  one  for  the 
pound.  It  adopts  many  phrases  which  are  Ux>  colloquial.  It  is,  however, 
a  sermon  of  singular  worth.  With  original  argument  it  maintains  the 
natural  ability  of  man  to  do  what  is  required  of  him.  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  several  of  his  other  discourses,  the  author  discloses  his  mental  indepen¬ 
dence.  He  is  not  indebted  to  other  men  for  his  opinions  or  his  method  of 
defending  them.  An  original  author  is  a  profitable  one. 

The  third  volume  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  entitled : 
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Lectures  on  Preaching,  delivered  before  the  Theological  Department 
of  Yale  College.  By  Matthew  Simpson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Bishop  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  12mo.  pp.  336.  New  York :  Nelson  and 
Phillips ;  Cincinnati :  Hitchcock  and  Walden.  1879. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  Lectures  deserve  to  be  extensively  read. 
They  abound  with  wise  suggestions.  A  better  view  of  them  can  be  given 
by  a  few  excerpts  than  by  any  lengthened  description.  We  here  insert 
some  of  the  passages  which  we  have  marked.  We  might  have  inserted  a 
score  of  other  passages  equally  interesting. 

Haste  in  beginning  to  preach.  —  “  Sometimes  a  strange  intermingling  of 
benevolence  and  self-esteem  urges  the  young  man  onward,  and  he  fancies 
the  world  will  go  down  to  ruin  unless  he  springs  at  once  to  the  rescue. 
My  advice  to  such  young  men  is.  Get  thoroughly  ready.  If  you  were 
going  into  the  forest  to  fell  trees,  you  would  need  a  sharp  instrument  to 
do  a  good  day’s  work.  Be  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  begin  as-to  think  the  time 
thrown  away  which  is  spent  in  grinding  the  axe.  Is  it  not  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  that  Jesus  never  preached  a  sermon  until  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age  ?  and  yet  the  world  was  going  to  ruin  1  ”  (pp.  38,  59.) 

Clerical  garb.  —  ‘‘Is  it  not,  also,  a  little  singular  that  not  one  word  is 
said  about  the  particular  dress  of  the  disciples ;  or  that  not  a  direction 
should  be  given  as  to  what  color  they  should  wear ;  or  what  the  shape  of 
their  coats  or  cloaks  should  be  ?  It  Ls  not  even  intimated  that  Peter’s 
di'ess  was  different  from  that  of  the  other  disciples.  And  is  it  not  still 
more  remarkable  that,  when  Jesus  sent  out  the  disciples,  be  charged  them 
not  to  provide  ‘  two  coats,’  or,  as  Mark  has  it,  they  should  ‘  not  put  on  two 
coats  ?  ’  Is  it  not  strange  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  one  coat  for 
travelling  and  for  common  wear,  and  another  for  the  pulpit  ?  Does  it  not 
seem  as  though  they  were  to  be  perfectly  like  other  men  —  to  preach  in 
the  same  garb  in  which  they  travelled,  and  to  show  themselves  to  be 
brothers  of  a  common  humanity  ?  ”  (pp.  70,  71.) 

Time  spent  in  sleep.  —  “  As  in  food,  so  in  sleep.  The  same  law  will  not 
suit  all  persons.  As  a  rule,  from  six  to  eight  hours  are  sufficient.  Some  are 
able  to  do  with  much  less.  John  Owen,  in  his  university  life,  slept  but 
four  hours,  and  Lord  Brougham  about  the  same.  Napoleon  allowed  him¬ 
self  five  hours  ;  Mr.  Wesley,  about  six,  or  from  six  to  seven.  Each  must 

determine  for  himself,  guarding  against  unnecessary  waste  of  time . I 

had  a  fellow-student  older  than  myself  preparing  for  the  ministry  among 
the  Covenanters,  who  scarcely  ever  retired  before  eleven,  and  was  at  his 
studies  again  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning.  He  was  dilligent 
and  faithful ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  never  got  wide-awake  all  day.” 
(pp.  76,  77.)^ 

Old  age  in  the  learned  professions.  —  “  The  older  a  physician  is,  and  the 
more  cases  he  has  successfully  treated,  the  greater  is  the  confidence  felt  in 
bis  opinion  ;  the  patients  regard  with  doubt  the  visits  of  young  physicians 
who  come  in  the  place  of  older  ones.  The  attorney,  as  he  grows  in  years, 
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is  suppoeed  to  increase  in  skill ;  and  while  clients  are  willing  that  the 
younger  members  of  the  firm  shall  collect  testimony,  and  work  up  the 
case,  they  desire  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  senior  member  to  guide 
them  through  its  complications  and  intricacy.  The  statesman  never 
grows  too  old  to  be  appreciated  and  sought  for.  A  Russell,  a  Brougham, 
and  a  Palmerston  in  England,  and  a  Webster,  Clay,  and  Benton  in 
America,  were  leaders  as  long  as  they  lived.  To-day  Gladstone,  Disraeli, 
Bismarck,  and  GortschakofT  are  the  men  who  control,  in  great  measure, 
the  destinies  of  Europe.  To  an  advanced  age  Thiers  was  the  skilful  and 
acknowledged  leader  in  France.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  in  the  ministry  ? 
And  why  is  it  that  men  turn,  in  the  most  important  interests  of  life  afiect- 
ing  themselves  and  their  families,  from  the  counsels  of  age  and  experience, 
to  those  of  the  young  and  less  skilled  ?  ”  (p.  88.) 

Time  spent  on  a  sermon.  —  “  The  preacher  who  seems  to  speak  with  ease 
and  power  has  gained  his  position  by  long-continued  efibrt  The  work  he 
does  to-day  is  not  of  to-day.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  it  is  said,  was  requested 
by  a  nobleman  to  paint  for  him  a  special  picture.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
order  was  filled,  and  a  bill  presented  for  five  hundred  guineas.  The 
nobleman  demurred  at  the  price,  and  said  it  had  cost  the  artist  only  the 
labor  of  a  few  days.  Sir  Joshua  replied  that  he  was  mistaken ;  it  had 
taken  him  forty  years  to  paint  it.  So  the  sermon  of  to-day,  or  the  work 
of  to-day,  though  just  planned  or  painted,  is  really  the  work  of  years  of 
thorough  culture.”  (p.  94.) 

An  Introduction  to  the  Greek  op  the  New  Testament.  By 
Geo.  L.  Cary,  of  the  Meadville  Theolc^ical  School.  12mo.  pp.  66. 
Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.  1879. 

This  volume  is  designed  for  those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with 
classical  Greek  literature,  and  yet  desire  to  read  the  New  Testament  in 
its  original  tongue.  It  “contains  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  New  Testament  Greek.”  The  Appendix  furnishes  a 
uniform  paradigm  of  the  regular  verb  and  a  tabular  view  of  the  ending 
of  nouns.  “  He  who  has  faithfully  studied  this  Introduction  will  then  be 
in  a  situation  to  make  use  of  more  elaborate  works.”  The  lessons  contained 
in  the  volume  have  been  successfully  used  with  various  classes  in  the 
Meadville  Theological  School.  The  volume  has  been  prepared  with  evi¬ 
dent  care  and  accuracy,  and  is  very  well  fitted  to  its  design.  Manv 
theological  students  can  use  it  with  advantage  to  themselves. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  with  Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and 
Practical,  designed  for  both  Pastors  and  People.  By  Rev.  Henry  Cowles, 
D.D.  12mo.  pp.  244.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1878. 
This  Commentary  contains  the  results,  without  revealing  the  processes, 
of  much  learning.  Like  all  Professor  Cowles’s  commentaries,  it  is  written 
in  a  lucid  style,  and  avoids  the  pt'dantry  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  many 
works  having  the  same  design  with  his.  We  have  been  particularly 
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interested  in  tbe  five  Special  Essays  appended  to  the  commentary.  The 
excursus  on  the  atonement  (pp.  181-224)  is  of  much  value.  Professor 
Cowles  distinguishes  (pp.  187,  210,  218,  220)  three  theories  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  :  The  first  **  takes  the  word  *  atonement  ’  in  the  sense  of  at-one-ment,** 
and  finds  the  central  idea  of  Christ’s  work  in  its  manifestaion  of  sympathy 
with  our  sinning,  suffering  race.”  The  second  theory  assumes  that  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  strictly  substitutional.  The  third 
theory  is  that  “  Christ’s  sufferings  and  death  were  in  fact  vicarious,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  obviate  the  moral  necessity  for  the  eternal  death  of  sinners, 
and  thus  take  the  place  of  their  death.”  The  first  of  these  theories  is  the 
moral ;  the  second  is  the  judicial;  the  third  is  the  governmental.  We  see 
no  need  of  Professor  Cowles’s  departing  from  this  nomenclature.'  Why 
does  he  term  the  second  theory,  more  than  the  third,  substitutional  f  The 
third  theory  is  that  Christ’s  sufferings  were  substituted  for  our  punishment. 
Webster  defines  vicarious:  “  performed  or  suffered  in  the  place  of  another; 
substituied.”  He  defines  vicar :  “  a  substitute  in  office.”  He  defines  sub¬ 
stitution  :  ^  the  doctrine  that  Christ  suffered  vicariouslg  ;  hence  substituted, 
as  it  were,  for  the  sinner,  and  that  his  sufferings  were  expiatory.”  If  the 
death  of  Christ  was  vicarious,  it  was  substitutional ;  if  strictly  vicarious, 
then  it  was  strictly  substitutional.  The  word  substitutional  no  more  ex¬ 
presses  “  an  exact  and  lull  substitute  for  the  sufferings  and  death  of  sinners” 
(p.  187)  than  does  the  word  vicarious.  The  second  theory  is  distinguished 
by  the  word  judicial;  it  supposes  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  inflicted 
on  him  by  God  as  a  judge,  were  the  execution  of  law,  were  a  legal,  judicial 
punishment.  The  third  theory  supposes  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
vicarious,  substituted  for  the  judicial  punishment  of  sinners. — We  think  that 
Professor  Cowles’s  investigations  are  eminently  useful,  as  they  are  con¬ 
ducted  with  an  eminent  degree  of  candor  and  disinterestedness. 

Biblical- Theological  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek.  By 
Hermann  Cremer,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Greifswald.  Translated  from  the  German  of  the  Second  Edition,  with 
Additional  Matter  and  Corrections  by  the  Author,  by  William  Urwick, 
M.A.  4to.  pp.  603.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark :  New  York ; 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1878. 

“  Comparatively  few  Articles  have  been  transferred  unaltered  from  the 
first  edition  ”  to  the  second  of  this  lexicon.  “More  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  new  words  have  been  added. . About  four  hundred  errata  oc¬ 

curring  in  the  first  edition  have  been  corrected.  The  present  volume 
contains  the  results  of  much  new  and  independent  investigation.  We 
have  examined  the  work  somewhat  carefully,  and  can  highly  commend  it 
to  all  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  as  distinct  from  the 
classical,  Greek.  It  is  a  decided 'improvement  on  the  first  edition,  which 
we  noticed  favorably  when  it  first  appeared. 
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The  Atonement  viewed  as  Assumed  Divine  Responsibility; 
traced  as  the  Fact  attested  in  Divine  Revelation ;  shown  to  be  the 
Truth  uniting  Christian  Theories ;  and  recognized  as  the  Grace  realized 
in  Human  Experience.  By  G.  W.  Samson,  formerly  of  Washington 
D.C.,  now  of  New  York.  16mo.  pp.  330.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  and  Company.  1878. 

This  volume  attempts  too  much.  It  is  over-crowded ;  hence  its  state¬ 
ments  are  often  obscure ;  here  and  there  notably  inaccurate.  We  are 
surprised  at  the  author’s  definition  of  “  Formal  Cause  ”  (p.  23)  ;  still  more 
at  his  definition  of  the  “  Formal  Cause  of  the  Atonement,”  on  pp.  40,  319. 
His  theory  of  the  atonement  is  nowhere  clearly  stated.  He  says :  “  God 
in  the  person  of  Christ  is  the  responsible  author  of  all  things.”  “  He 
assumes  for  all  who  accept  his  proffered  redemption  the  responsibility  of 
all  their  past  sins ;  not  simply  pardoning  their  sin  and  remitting  its  penalty, 
but  positively  justifying  them  for  having  been  sinners.”  “  He  assumes  the 
responsibility  as  *  surety  ’  for  every  one  accepting  bis  atonement,  that  in 
future  be  shall  be  made  free  from  sinful  character  and  acts  ”  (pp.  38,  39). 
We  have  searched  the  volume  in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  this  theory. 
We  find  so  many  expressions  which  are  ambiguous,  and  so  many  historical 
statements  which  are  inaccurate  (as  for  one  example  on  p.  33)  that  we  are 
suspicious  of  some  mistake  in  the  following  narrative.  A  Brahmin,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  his  philosophy,  turned  to  Buddhism;  was  equally  dissatisfied 
here,  and  turned  to  Mohammedanism  ;  was  again  repulsed,  and  resorted  to 
the  Christian  missionaries  in  Calcutta.  After  spending  days,  and  even 
weeks,  in  reading  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  other  Scriptures,  and  in 
conversation  with  Dr.  Duff  and  other  missionaries,  be  at  length  was  over¬ 
joyed  at  the  sudden  illumination  of  his  mind.  He  hastened  to  Dr.  Duff, 
and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  the  new  doctrine  of  the  atonement  I  was 
not  satisfied,”  he  said,  “  to  be  forgiven  through  the  mercy  of  God.  I  wanted 
to  be  justified  ;  and  to  see  how  God  was  just  in  justifying  a  sinner.”  “  He 
had  found  the  solution  in  the  assumed  responsibility  of  Christ  for  sin  and 
redemption,”  etc.  (pp.  315-317). 

Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  illustrated 
BY  THE  Religions  of  India.  Delivered  in  the  Chapter-hous^;,  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  April,  May,  and  June,  1878.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A. 
12mo.  pp.  382.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1879. 

The  subject  of  the  first  of  these  Lectures  is,  “  The  Perception  of  the 
Infinite  ” ;  of  the  second,  “  Is  Fetichism  a  Primitive  Fonn  of  Religion  ?  ” 
of  the  third,  **  The  ancient  Literature  of  India,  so  far  as  it  supplies  Mater¬ 
ials  for  the  Study  of  the  Origin  of  Religion  ” ;  of  the  fourth,  “  The  Wor¬ 
ship  of  Tangible,  Semi-Tangible,  and  Intangible  Objects.” 

Like  the  other  writings  of  Max  Muller,  these  Lectures  are  marked  by 
fi^eshness  of  thought  and  style,  and  by  richness  of  Oriental  learning.  They 
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abound  with  newly-coined  words,  and  innovations  upon  established  systems 
of  philosophy. 

We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  author's  remarks  on  our  idea 
of  the  Inhnite.  **  All  we  maintain  is  that  the  germ  or  the  possibility,  the 
Not-yet  of  that  idea,  lies  hidden  in  the  sensuous  perceptions,  and  that  as 
reason  is  evolved  from  what  is  finite,  so  faith  is  evolved  from  what,  from 
the  very  beginning,  is  infinite  in  the  perceptions  of  our  senses  **  (pp.  30, 
31).  “  Whenever  we  try  to  fix  a  point  in  space  or  time,  they  (most  phi¬ 
losophers)  say,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  fix  it  so  as  to  exelude  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  point  beyond.  In  fact,  our  very  idea  of  limit  implies  the  idea  of  a 
beyond,  and  thus  forces  the  idea  of  the  infinite  upon  us,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not  ”  (p.  34).  “  Between  the  centre  and  the  circumference  which 
every  object  must  have  in  order  to  become  visible,  there  is  always  a  radius; 
and  that  omnipresent  and  never  entirely  vanishing  radius  gives  us  again 
the  sensuous  impression  of  the  infinite  —  of  the  infinitely  small  as  opposed 
to  the  infinitely  great”  (p.  37).  It  is  meant  in  these  and  similar  remarks 
not  that  all  men  have  “  a  full  and  lucid  consciousness  ”  of  the  infinite ;  but 
that  all  men  have  “  a  presentiment  of  the  infinite,”  an  intimation  ”  of  it, 
“a  germ,  a  living  germ”  of  it;  we  know  that  it  is,  though  we  do  not  know 
what  it  is  (pp.  42-44).  **  The  finite  by  itself  without  the  infinite  is  simply 
inconceivable,  as  inconceivable  as  tbe  infinite  without  the  finite  ”  (p.  213). 
It  should  seem  that  in  his  various  remarks  on  this  subject.  Professor  Muller 
supposes  our  idea  of  the  infinite  to  be  positive  as  incohoate,  but  negative 
as  complete. 

The  main  fault  of  this  volume  apptears  to  be  tbe  exaggerated  estimate 
which  it  places  on  the  literature  of  India.  The  author  might  have  said  of 
this  literature  as  he  says  of  a  different  system :  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
is  a  grain  of  truth  in  ”  it,  ‘‘  but  that  grain  must  first  be  picked  out  from  a 
whole  bushel  of  untruth.” 

Tent-Work  in  Palestine.  By  Claude  Reignier  Conder,  R.E.  Pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  2  Yols. 

8vo.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  1878. 

These  volumes  contain  a  popular  account  of  the  work  of  the  English  Ex¬ 
ploring  Party  for  a  period  of  three  years,  or  while  it  was  under  the  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Conder.  Lieutenant  Kitchener  followed  him,  and  completed 
the  survey  in  1877.  The  results  of  previous  explorations  under  Major 
Wilson  and  Captain  Warren  will  be  found  in  other  publications,  such  as 
“  Our  Work  in  Palestine.”  “  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  and  “  Under¬ 
ground  .Terusalem.”  Tbe  ground  actually  surveyed  embraces  six  thousand 
square  miles;  and  the  map  of  the  work  which  is  now  being  published 
will  consist,  as  described  by  Lieutenant  Conder,  “of  twenty-six  sheets. 
The  plan  will  show  towns,  villages,  ruins,  roads,  water-courses,  and 
buildings,  tombs,  caves,  cisterns,  wells,  springs,  and  rock-cut  wine-presses. 
The  hills  will  also  be  delineated,  and  the  cultivation  shown — olives,  figs, 
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vines,  and  palms  being  distinguished;  and  the  wild  growth,  oak-trees, 
scrub,  and  principal  separate  trees  will  appear.  The  Roman  milestones 
on  the  roads  are  marked,  and  every  similar  relic  of  antiquity ;  the  heights 
of  the  various  principal  features  are  given,  and  the  levels  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  Dead  Sea  have  been  fixed  to  within  a  foot.  Palestine  is 
thus  brought  home  to  England ;  and  the  student  may  travel,  in  his  study, 
over  its  weary  roads  and  rugged  hills  without  an  ache,  and  may  ford  its 
dangerous  streams,  and  pass  through  its  malarious  plains  without  discom¬ 
fort  ”  (Introduction,  pp.  xvi,  xvii). 

The  Memoir  which  will  accompany  the  map  will  be  a  very  important 
and  elaborate  work.  The  nine  thousand  Arabic  names  on  the  map  will  be 
indexed,  their  meanings  given  when  descriptive,  their  origin  when  modern, 
and  their  relation,  when  ancient,  to  the  Hebrew.  The  memoir  will  con¬ 
tain  also  detailed  descriptions  of  the  topography  and  geology  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Its  hydrography,  the  architectural  features  of  every  ruin,  enlarged 
plans  of  the  more  important  places,  full  accounts  of  the  population,  and  a 
large  number  of  interesting  and  important  archaeological  facts  will  be 
given  (Introduction,  p.  xviii).  No  expense  or  pains  have  been  spared  to 
render  the  map  with  the  memoir  most  complete  and  reliable.  Two  years 
of  the  six  which  Lieutenant  Conder  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Society 
were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this  memoir,  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Wilson  and  Mr.  George  Grove. 

The  volumes  before  us,  while  written  in  a  popular  style,  are  full  of 
fresh  information,  and  crowded  with  facts  of  great  interest  to  biblical 
students.  They  take  rank  at  once  with  the  most  valuable  works  that 
have  hitherto  been  written  upon  the  Holy  Land.  Readers  of  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  new  or  suggested  identifications 
of  biblical  sites.  Of  the  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  Bible  names  in 
Western  Palestine,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  are  now  identified 
with  reasonable  certainty,  and  of  the  latter  number  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  are  discoveries  of  the  English  survey  party  (ii.  p.  334). 
Some  of  these  are  suggested  identifications,  others  will  be  challenged  and 
objected  to  or  severely  criticised,  while  with  regard  to  very  many  the 
evidence  is  such  that  they  will  be  accepted  without  question. 

Lieutenant  Conder  thinks  the  synagogue  at  Tell  Hum  dates  from  the 
second  century  after  Christ  —  a  fact  that  has  a  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  site  of  Capernaum  (ii.  187).  Capernaum  its'elf  he  locates  at  Khan 
Minieh,  and  seeks  to  derive  additional  evidence  for  this  theory  from  the 
Talmudic  and  Aramaic  meaning  of  the  word  Minai  (ii.  182  et  sq.).  We  find 
an  interesting  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  Sisera,  who  was  both  a 
fugitive  and  a  guest,  which  is,  that  in  entering  the  woman’s  tent  he  com¬ 
mitted  such  an  offence  as  could  be  punished  only  by  death.  Jael,  instead  of 
j-esenting  the  insult,  gave  to  her  exhausted  guest  a  tempting  beverage  of 
curdled  milk  or  “  leben,”  which  is  most  refreshing  to  a  traveller  when 
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tired  and  hot,  but  which  &  strange  soporific  effect,  and  was  so 

sudden  in  its  action  on  one  English  clergyman  after  a  long  ride  that 
he  thought  he  had  been  poisoned.  This,  if  drunk  by  Sisera,  **  would 
make  him  sleep  sound  and  long,”  and  thus  an  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  to  Jael  for  revenge  (i.  134).  Those  who  are  fearful  that  the  soil 
of  Palestine  is  exhausted,  and  argue  that  therefore  it  can  never  be  restored 
to  its  former  condition  of  fertility,  should  notice  what  Lieutenant  Conder 
says  of  the  thistles  “  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,”  from  which  their  party 
suffered  intensely  (L  126).  Even  in  portions  of  the  country  that  are  now 
entirely  barren,  there  are  many  traces  of  ancient  irrigation  and  of  vine- 
culture  (ii.  323,  330,  331).  “  There  is  but  one  fundamental  cause  for  the 
ruined  condition  of  the  country,  namely,  the  corrupt  and  inefficient  system 
of  government”  (ii.  326).  “The  government  officials  are  determined 
to  ruin  every  enterprise  from  which  they  cannot,  by  some  means  or  other, 
extort  money  ”  (ii.  339).  “  The  change  in  productiveness  which  has 
really  occurred  in  Palestine  is  due  to  decay  of  cultivation,  to  decrease 
of  population,  and  to  bad  government.  It  is  man,  and  not  nature,  who 
has  ruined  the  good  land  in  which  was ‘no  lack*”  (ii.  323).  “There 
must  be  a  radical  reform  in  government  before  anything  can  be  done  to 
restore  Palestine  to  its  former  condition  ”  (ii.  330).  Lieutenant  Conder 
made  these  statements  after  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  hit  upon  the 
real  secret  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  not 
from  any  good-will,  but  from  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  English  government, 
that  the  work  of  exploration  was  allowed  to  proceed.  And,  indeed,  the 
iangers  to  which  the  party  were  exposed  from  both  government  and 
people,  and  the  hardships  connected  with  the  work  itself,  make  us  wonder 
that  the  survey  was  ever  completed. 

The  chapters  in  Vol.  i.  entitled  respectively  “  Jerusalem,”  and  “  The 
Temple  and  Calvary  ”  will  be  found  extremely  valuable  as  a  summary  of 
our  present  information  regarding  the  topography  of  the  holy  city,  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  and  the  site  of  Calvary.  The  facts  recently  brought 
to  light  relating  to  the  topography  of  ancient  Jerusalem  do  not  belong  to 
the  domain  of  theory ;  they  are  the  result  of  a  skilful  use  of  the  pick,  the 
spade,  the  level,  and  the  measuring-line  by  competent  explorers.  One 
result  is  the  complete  refutation  of  the  so-called  “  Fergusson  theory  ”  of  the 
Temple-site.  Another  has  reference  to  the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 
This  does  not  admit  of  equal  certainty  with  the  other  question  just  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but,  so  far  as  they  go,  recent  investigations  tend  to  prove  that 
the  present  site  cannot  be  the  true  one.  Dr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Schick, 
who  have  long  resided  in  Jerusalem,  regard  a  knoll  just  north  of  the 
Damascus  gate  as  the  true  site  of  Calvary  ;  and  this  view  is  being  quite 
generally  adopted  by  those  who  have  given  the  matter  their  special 
attention.  s.  M. 
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Thk  Americak  Colleges  and  the  American  Public  (new  edition). 
With  After-Thoughts  on  College  and  School  Education.  By  Noah 
Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  College.  12mo.  pp.  408 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  After-Thoughts  in  this  volume  are  on :  (1)  Preparatory  Schools 
for  College  and  University  Life  ;  (2)  The  Class  System  in  Colleges ;  (3) 
Classical  Study  and  Instruction ;  (4)  The  Morals  and  Manners  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Life ;  (5)  The  Ideal  American  University ;  (6)  Co-Education  of 
the  Sexes.  In  the  After-thoughts,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  chapters 
of  this  volume,  President  Porter  takes  conservative  views  of  collegiate 
education.  These  views  will,  in  the  main,  commend  themselves  to  the 
friends  of  thorough  education.  With  the  larger  part  of  the  entire  volume 
we  are  much  pleased.  In  the  fourth  paper,  on  Text-books  and  Lectures, 
President  Porter  makes  very  judicious  remarks  on  the  lecture  system  in 
our  colleges  and  professional  schools.  It  is  carried  too  far.  It  fails  to 
discipline  the  minds  of  the  pupils  as  they  ought  to  be  disciplined.  It 
meets  the  necessities  of  some  students,  but  not  of  the  majority.  It  ought 
to  be  intermingled,  far  more  than  it  is,  with  the  use  of  text-books.  The 
pupil  needs  to  become  familiar  with  A  text-book  —  with  its  order  of 
thought,  with  its  phraseology.  One  serious  obstacle  to  its  use  is  that  the 
professor  is  not  satisfied  with  the  book.  This  obstacle  may  be  removed. 
More  satisfactory  books  would  be  provided  if  there  were  a  call  for  them. 
A  skilful  professor  may  make  an  unsatisfactory  text-book  a  means  of 
stimulating  his  class.  Faulty  as  is  the  “  Moral  Philosophy”  of  Dr.  Paley, 
it  was  yet  found  in  some  colleges  to  give  a  better  impulse  to  the  study  of 
ethics  than  was  given  by  the  more  accurate  treatises  which  supplanted 
it.  The  criticisms  on  Dr.  Paley,  the  debates  on  his  theories,  led  to  such 
an  encounter  of  mind  with  mind  as  was  admirably  fitted  to  discipline,  and 
thus  educate,  the  pupil.  What  has  been  found  to  be  the  fact  in  the  col¬ 
lege  may  also  be  found  to  be  the  fact  in  a  professional  school.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  departments  the  lecture  system  is  preferable  to  the  use  of 
the  text-book  ;  and  in  no  department,  {)erhap8,  should  the  lecture  system 
be  abandoned  entirely ;  but  there  are  many  professional  schools  which 
would  be  much  improved  if  the  lecture  system  and  the  use  of  the  text¬ 
book  were  interchanged  one  with  the  other. 

Popular  Astronomy.  By  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.D.,  Superintendent 
of  the  American  Nautical  Almanac.  Formerly  Professor  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Observatory.  With  one  hundred  and  twelve  Engravings,  and 
five  Maps  of  the  Stars.  8va  pp.  xviii  and  571.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers.  1878. 

The  main  object  of  this  book  “  is  to  present  the  general  reading  public 
with  a  condensed  view  of  the  history,  methods,  and  results  of  astronomical 
research,  especially  in  those  fields  which  are  of  most  popular  and  philoso- 
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phic  interest  at  the  present  day,  couched  in  such  language  as  to  be  in* 
telligible  without  mathematical  study  ”  (Preface,  p.  v).  The  high  repu¬ 
tation  of  Professor  Newcomb  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
scientific  information  conveyed  in  the  work.  The  book  itself  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  is  a  witness  of  the  author’s  ability  to  interest  as  well  as  instruct. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts ;  of  which  the  first  treats  of  the 
History  of  the  Subject  (pp.  1-103)  ;  the  second  of  Instruments  and 
Methods  of  using  them  (pp.  105--234) ;  the  third  of  the  Solar  System 
(pp.  235-416);  and  the  fourth  of  the  Stellar  Universe  (pp.  415-572). 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  the  subject,  one  is  surprised  to  see  how 
near  the  truth  Ptolemy  came  without  exactly  hitting  it  This  distinguished 
astronomer  knew  and  proved  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere;  he  proved,  but 
did  not  know,  that  the  earth  moved  on  its  axis ;  he  believed  in  a  law  of 
gravitation  towards  the  centre,  and  that  the  earth  was  “  kept  fixed  by 
forces  exerted  upon  it  on  all  sides  by  the  universe,  which  is  infinitely  larger 
than  it,  and  similar  in  all  its  parts  ”  (p.  35) ;  he  missed  only  by  a  hair’s 
breadth  the  doctrine  of  the  earth’s  rotation. 

Copernicus  “  conceived  the  true  system  of  the  world  as  early  as  1507,” 
and  publbhed  his  views  in  1643.  The  establishment  by  him  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis  and  around  the  sun  was  the  greatest  step  ever 
taken  in  astronomy.  With  his  mathematics  and  his  clumsy  instruments 
he  did  all  that  was  possible  for  any  one  to  do.  He  even  determined  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets. 

But  the  reduction  of  these  motions  of  the  earth  and  celestial  bodies  to 
a  general  law  awaited  for  two  hundred  years  the  genius  of  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton,  and  the  preliminary  work  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  and  Galileo.  The 
theories  of  Newton  and  De  Cartes  were  rivals  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
De  Cartes  believed  in  a  plenum  ”  —  i.e.  that  all  space  was  full,  and  that 
a  body  could  not  act  where  it  was  not.  He  “  supposed  the  sun  to  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  vast  mass  of  fluid,  extending  indefinitely  in  every  direction. 
The  sun  by  its  rotation,  set  parts  of  the  fluid  next  to  it  in  rotation  ;  these 
communicated  their  motions  to  the  parts  still  farther  out,  and  so  on,  until 
the  whole  mass  was  set  in  motion  like  a  whirlpool.  The  planets  were 
carried  around  in  this  ethereal  whirlpool”  (pp.  72,  73).  This  is  his  cele¬ 
brated  theory  of  vortices.  As  late  as  1732  (Newton’s  Principia  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1687),  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  awarded  a  prize  to 
John  Bernoulli,  the  eelebrated  mathematician,  for  a  paper  in  which  the 
motions  of  the  planets  were  explained  on  the  theory  of  vortices.  The 
mistaken  conservatism  of  the  French  Academy  with  regard  to  Newton’s 
theory  is  worthy  of  note  by  those  who  accept  its  utterances  as  a  finality 
regarding  the  celebrated  theory  of  Newton’s  distinguished  fellow  country¬ 
men  in  our  own  day.  From  a  theological  point  of  view  one  cannot  but 
reflect  upon  how  much  greater  must  have  been  the  shock  to  the  religious 
associations,  when  the  heliocentric  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  W(  re 


